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The response meted out to this volyme has encouraged the 
authos to bring out thesecond edition. The educationists and students 
of school administration*all over- the country have welcomed its 
arrival ina field which has-been largel yaleglected so far. Some of the 
readers have made valuable suggestions to make this study more 
comprehensive and exhaustive. It has also been suggested that this 
volume could equally serve the needs of colleges and other institutions 
of higher learning. 


Accordingly, in this edition, the scope of the study has been 
widened. Additional material has been added and some parts re- 
written. A few chapters have been added, such as Programme of 
Physical Education, Hostel Administration and Financial matters. 
Library being the hub of the education process, it has been felt 
necessary to devote a full chapter to it. 


As the result of these alterations and additions, it is hoped that 
the present volume will meet the requirements of educational ad- 
ministrators more effectively. The success of an education system 
depends largely on the ability, skill and dynamism of the Heads of the 
institutions. They are the people to lead, inspire and take the nation 
to greater heights of success and prosperity. The future of the world 
depends on them, because they are to train the leadership for all 
spheres of life. Therefore, anything that contributes to their effi- 
ciency and skill becomes a worthwhile endeavour. os 

But no man holds the monopoly of truth. On many points 
readers may not see eye to eye with the author. Some readers may 
even violently differ with him on some issues. Others may feel that 
the picture drawn or techniques suggested are too idealistic and 
impractical. The author is fully conscious of all these and other 
shortcomings of this study. He is fully aware that every institution 
is unique. What may work or prove successful in one situation may 
fail ignominiously in another. He is not suggesting any ready 
made formulas or stock remedies. He would be satisfied if the reading 
of this volume stimulates their thinking. For, once a person starts 
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toinking, he will find his own solution to the problems and difficulties 
that come in his way. ; 


The main purpose of this volume is therefore to serve as a 
catalytic agent, and it is hoped that the readers will take it as such, 
and not try to seek in its pages wisdom or truth it does not contain. 
The author will feel amply rewarded if some education Jeaders, as the 
result of the perusal of this study, are set thinxing about the poten- 
tialities of the assignment where they can play a very vital role in 
shaping the future of mankind. 


February 10, 1964. 
Chandigarh JASWANT SINGH 


PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 
2 

This volume deals with the art of school administration. An 
attempt,has been made tg analyse and discuss the problems of school 
organisation and management with a view to supplying concrete and 
practical guidance in the day to day responsibilities of the Headmaster 
or the high school Principal. 

The book has been written on the assumption that successful 
educational administration, like any other skill, can be acquired and 
cultivated, and is not altogether a gift of nature as is commonly 


supposed. 

The author has drawn heavily on American thought and re- 
search on the subject. For, it is in the U.S. that they have reduced 
administration to a fine art, which can be taught and acquired. Even 
experienced businessmen and executives in the U.S. join such courses 
at the Universities to improve and refurbish their administrative 
skill. 

Some of the American techniques and practices may be out of 
place in this country. Nevertheless, the basic problems of adminis- 
tration, viz., motivation, supervision and control, leadership, and 
human relations are the same everywhere, and are subject to the 
universal psychology of man. Therefore, the principles and techniques 
of administration developed in the U.S. should be equally effective in 
India, with perhaps the possible exception of democratic procedures. 
But now that we, too, 
which our Constitution prescribes as the pattern of our social and 
political life, we must change our autocratic or authoritarian approach 
to all human situations including the educational institutions. 

The author must acknowledge his debt of gratitude to Columbia 
University, his Alma Mater, which has moulded his thinking and has 
been largely responsible for his deep interest in problems of edu- 
cational administration. He is also greatly indebted to various 
American authorities, particularly Edmonson et al, French et al and 
Jacobson et al from whom he has quoted copiously. He is grateful to 
Messrs Macmillan Co., New York, The Ronald Press Cò., Prentice 
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stand committed to democratic way of life, 
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Hall Inc., American Book Co., Rinehart & Co., for kind permission 
to quote rG material. 


But more than anything else, without the loving solicitudes and 
constant urging on the part of my wife that I should write a book 
to give others the benefit of my experience, this volume might not 
have seen the light of the day. To her I am greatly beholden for 
‘providing necessary motivation, inspiration‘and conditions of work. 


Chandigarh 
April, 1959. JASWANT SINGH 
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CHAPTER I ° 


e INTRODUCTORY 


The Headmaster or,the Principal of a school is the hub of the 
education process. On his ability and skill as a sound and effective 
educational leader depends the success of a school. Doubtless, the 
school is essentially a co-operative enterprise, in which every member, 
big or small, high or low, has a vital role to play, yet the Head, who 
is entrusted with the responsibility of co-ordinating and integrating 
the various school programmes, is the key person. 

What the school is and what it does, is determined largely by 
the intelligence, scholarship, imagination, initiative, personality and 
social skills of the Headmaster. Every thing in the school, the plant, 
the staff, the curriculum, methods and techniques of teaching, co- 
curricular activities, human relationships, bear the impress of the 
personality of the Head of the institution and reflect his leadership. 
The school is as great as the Headmaster. Harrow, Eton, Rugby 
have been made famous by their great Headmasters. 

Itis commonly believed that administrative skill is a gift of nature, 
and therefore great Headmasters are born and not made. While 
this may be true in the case of a few topnotch Headmasters, in the 
vast majority of cases proper education and training in educational 
administration can help achieve high skill. A person who is not born 
an administrator may not become No. 1, but with the right type of 
education and training he will make a good Headmaster. 

It needs to be remembered, however, that the role of the Head- 
master changes with the times and the changing philosophy of education. 
And, therefore, what might make a good Headmaster in a certain era 
ora certain social set-up, may fail him in a different situation. In 
the old authoritarian schools, where the Headmaster was a dictator, 
his was perhaps an easier role. What he needed was the ability to 
inspire awe or fear among the staff and the students, and all went 
well. Inthe modern set-up based on democratic principles, where 
the emphasis is more on co-operation and less on dictatorship, the 
task of the administrator has become increasingly difficult and taxing, 
though more intelligent and challenging. And to perforn? this duty 


effectively, the Headmaster te-day needs to be a good leader rather 


than 4 stern autocrat. 
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Though the appointing authorities normally do exertise, proper 
care in the selection of the Headmaster who would make a success 
of his job, yet it is not always possible to gauge tlie administrative 
skill of a person who desires to step up from the position of & teacher 
to that of a Headmaster. These two jobs do not require identical 
skill. Even when a person has already held position of executive 
responsibility, it may not be possible to predict his or her success 
under new conditions. A person may be a very successful Headmaster 
in one school system, yet he may find it hard to adjust in a new system. 
Besides, very often, particularly in the state school systems, people 
are shoved into positions of responsibility by sheer seniority, and they 
may not have the necessary training, aptitude and skill for the proper 
discharge of executive responsibility. 


Thus, training in the art of administration is helpful to all, whether 
they hold the job of Headmaster now or hope to do so one day. And 
this training should be useful irrespective of whether it is provided 
in the Teacher Training Colleges or in actual school situations. 


The process of acquiring administrative skill is a continuous 
process and does not stop at any point. Even the most experienced 
Headmaster must keep himself receptive to new ideas, learn new 
techniques, and work out new adjustments in line with the changing 
philosophy of education as also the changing requirements of a 
dynamic society. 


So, the Headmaster, whether prospective or in fact, whether he 
becomes Head by choice or necessity, whether born with natural gift 
~ of leadership or without, needs to develop and sharpen his executive 
skill in order to carry out the responsibilities of his office successfully. 
And this he must do for personal as well as social reasons. As an 
employee he must give a good account of himself to enhance his future 
Prospects. Asa trustee of the education of youth of the community, 
who are to become the leaders of to-morrow, he must discharge the 
responsibilities of his trust in a befitting manner. 


Till recently, we have largely relied on natural gift or trial and 
error method. But new studies in psychology and education have 
shown that even born leaders could avoid many a pit-fall through 
systematic end scientific training, whereas others would save them- 
selves and the community considerable embarrassment, frustration, 
and unnecessary expense which result from poor administration. 
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To improve executive ability of the Headmaster, it is a necessary 
pre-requisite to know what qualities or traits make a good Head- 
master. Only then can one hope to find out ways and means te 
devel3p or improve these qualities. It must be emphasized, however, 
that just the knowledge of the qualities that make a good executive 
does mot produce a gogd Headmaster. Along with this knowledge, 
there must be the will to learn, to practise, to master the desirable 
techniques, and unlearn those which are defective. It is by no means 
an easy task. It is difficult to get out of the old ruts of thinking and 
acting. But it is not something impossible to achieve. 


The consensus of the educational authorities lays down the 
following qualities that would make a good educational administrator : 


(a) Sound educational philosophy. 
(b) High scholarship. 

(c) Adequate professional training. 
(d) Proficiency in Human Relations. 
(e) Physical and mental health and stamina. 
(f) Optimistic attitude. 

(g) Emotional stability. 

(h) ‘Integrity. 

(i) Scientific attitude. 

(j) Sense of vocation. 

(k) Self appraisal. 


French et al have very aptly and succinctly summed up the 
qualities needed in an educational administrator : 
As a leader of the instructional staff and the community, the, 
principal is in need of the qualities sought in all teachers. 
He should be respected for his general scholarship and 
for his special competence in at least one area of Jearning. 
He should have had successful experience as a teacher. He 
should be able to express himself accurately and stimulate 
others effectively. He needs mental and physical health 
and their accompanying energy. Society has no right 
to expect the principal to be a paragon of all virtues, but 
qualities such as fairness, patience, buoyancy, flexibility, 
sympathy, persistence, and native ability must, in some 
degree, belong to all successful teachers. As a teacher 
among teachers, if he is to be effective, the principal cannot 
be inferior in these personal characteristics...In addition 
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to the general personal qualities needed by all teachera, 
the high school principal should acquire the basic philosophy 
of education, professional knowledge and-understanding, 
an interest in ideas, and professional literature, and :nterest 
in people and especially in boys and girls, and devotion to 
the highest ideals that will enable him to lea a faculty and 
community to the highest levels of co-operative work with 
youth.+ 


As would be obvious from the above, the modern Headmaster 
is to be very different from the traditional. As new type of leadership 
is demanded from the Heads of the future. To assure this the Head- 
master needs to satisfy the following requirements : 


1. He should be a leader and not an automaton or a despot. 
His success in this role is to be judged by his ability to stimulate and 
inspire others rather than drive them. 


2. He should be able “to enter understandingly and sympath- 
etically into the thoughts, the aspirations, and the motives of teachers, 
pupils and parents.” He should be able to think new ideas for the 
successful running of the school and should be able to think out 
solutions to the present as well as the future problems. 


3. He should keep his mind fresh and receptive to new ideas 
and should possess the courage to get out of the old ruts, and 
experiment with new methods and techniques. 


4. He should be first and foremost an educational expert and 
secondarily a master of administrative technique. 


4 5. He should be a man of culture whose worth is measured 
by “the height of his aspirations, the breadth of his sympathies, and 
depth of his convictions.” 5 


; 6. Heshould have a clear understanding of the basic philosophy 
of life and the values on which society is based?. 


1951), Seam American High School Administration (New York: Rinehart, 


2. N. L. Bossing, quoted by French et al, Op. Cit.,, pp. 141-152. 


CHAPTER IT 
PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION 


o 

Every organisatidn has certain objectives which it seeks to 
achieve. These objectives issue from the philosophy of the organisa- 
tion. Without a clear-cut philosophy, as expressed in the objectives, 
human efforts lack proper orientation, and are apt to be haphazard 
and confused. Nor, in the absence of clear objectives, is it possible 
to evaluate efforts to find out whether worth-while results are being 
achieved or not. 

Thus, all programmes, aimed at the education of young people, 
must spring from the philosophy of education. If the philosophy 
is faulty or confused, school programmes and methods perforce must 
end in fiasco. The success of the Headmaster accordingly lies in 
how far his organisation, programmes and methods achieve the 


objectives of education. 

Now what are the objectives of education? The objectives 
of education vary with changes in social and cultural life of the com- 
munity. What might have been right and proper in the early 20th 
century may be out of tune with the requirements of life to-day, and 
what holds good to-day may not serve the needs of the next generation. 


In fact, it is necessary to remember that the pupils who are 
studying in the schools to-day are to be prepared to live in a world 
of tomorrow which is going to be very different in view of the’ rapid . 
advances in science and technology. The programme of education, 
to be really effective, has to be geared to the requirements ofthe future.- 
And, therefore, a successful Headmaster would do well to keep his 
fingers on the pulse of Time, and be ever ready to revise his philoso- 
phy as well as programmes of education. 

The consensus of education thought to-day favours the’ view 
that educational institutions must provide for the learner’s total 
growth and development. In other words, the design and content 
of education must be such as to bring about all-round growth of the 
personality of the learner, needed to assure ‘‘abundant living”. And 
so tlie school programme must guarantee the following : 
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1, Unfolding and blossoming of the personality of each pupil 

without let and hindrance. 

2. Preparing them for vocations in line with thtir abilities and 

aptitudes. 4 

3. Developing them into democratic citizens of a free society. 

4. Training them in scientific attitude towards life sand its 

problems. 

5. Developing ethical judgement and aesthetic appreciation 

based on a correct philosophy of life. 

Satisfactory education, accordingly, must secure the realization 
of these objectives. But when the work of a school or a Headmaster 
is judged in terms of pass percentages in the University and other 
examinations, the energies of the Head as well as the members of the 
staff tend to be concentrated on achieving the highest pass percentage. 
To achieve this, the school personnel have to resort to methods and 
practices which are the very antithesis of good education. Making the 
students cram up the dictated notes or answers to probable questions 
to be asked in the examinations, or elimination of the weak students 
who are likely to fail, tends to distort and vitiate the education process. 
Hundred per cent results, of which many Headmasters boast, cannot 
be achieved except through questionable tricks of the trade. For, 
hundred per cent success is contrary to the law of probability, unless 
it happens to be a highly selected group. Even when such results 
are obtained through honest means, it is doubtful whether such an 
expenditure of time and energy on simple scholastic achievements is 
educationally sound. 

While a majority of the students who come to the school must 

“pass in the final examinations if they have been properly educated, 
yet passing the present type of examination cannot be made the sole 
or even the chief objective of the school programme. 

“How can all those who govern schools, colleges, and uni- 
‘versities be made to acknowledge that examination results are not an 
end but a comparatively unimportant by—product of education ?”1 

The examinations, as they are, test only certain elements of the 
education process, more often the memory process. Therefore they 
cannot serve as true or correct measure of the success or worth ofany 
Headmaster or the school system. A good Headmaster cannot 


afford to reniain contented only with high pass percentage in the exa- 
minations. 


Sx 


Noel Annon, The Universities, Encounter, April 1963, p. 7. 
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* However, it needs to be remembered that the average parents, 
as a rule, are interested only in seeing their sons’ or daughters’ names 
appearing in the list of successful candidates. Ifa child fails in the 
examination, no matter how much he or she might have imbibed in 
the matter of other elements necessary for complete education, it is 
no comfort to ‘his or her parents. 

As long as the parents evince this attitude, no Headmaster 
can afford to disregard pass percentages. But a Head who is 
genuinely interested in the cause of education cannot rest contented 
with examination results alone. He must see to it that his students 
also rate high in other achievements which cannot be expressed or 
measured in tangible quantities. He must assure himself that the 
school policies, and programmes and practices achieve the objectives 
of good education, including a certain standard of academic 
scholarship. 

Here, he may be confronted with a real difficulty. Like many 
parents, many communities, too, are apt to judge the worth of a 
Headmaster from the examination results. So a school which does not 
concentrate on ‘results’ is likely to suffer in reputation when its 
results are compared with other institutions whose main concern 
might be to win cheap popularity through ‘high results’. Besides, 
sometimes . students themselves feel attracted by a school which 
can boast of good examination results, however deficient it might be 
in fostering and developing other qualities that are necessary for 
complete education of the individual. 

Under such a situation two courses of action are possible. The 
Headmasters of the area or the region could, in an association, chalk 
out an educationally sound policy, and excercise pressure on thosee 
who do not toe the line. The Headmasters should have no difficulty 
in realizing that good education is something greater than ‘high pass 
percentage’, and therefore conscious of the trust reposed in them by 
society, they should not concentrate their energies on a narrow objec- 
tive. There is certainly a need for developing a code of ethics on the 
part of the Headmasters so that the interests of true education do not - 
suffer.. It needs to be borne in mind that when all Headmasters - 
resort to cheap methods of winning popularity, none are the gainers, 
whereas the cause of education suffers. Soa code of ethics for the 
Hegdmasters should go a long way in checking undesirable practices. 

Along with, it is alsosthe responsibility of the Headmaster to 
enlighten the community regarding the objectives of education so 
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that parents know what they should expect from their schools. The 
school should not only mirror the beliefs and ideals of the community, 
but should also endeavour to guide the thinking of*the community 
along better and more progressive lines. For this purpose, iv would 
be necessary for the school to build effective public relations with the 


community, so that the school plans, policies and methéds areproperly 
understood and appreciated. 


It is true that the communities usually are conservative, and 
they look at every innovation or change with suspicion or perhaps 
aggressive resentment. Nevertheless, history shows that where 
the Headmaster is successful in establishing his bonafides, the com- 
munity have come round to his view, and have accepted new changes. 
In fact, the Headmaster has raised himself in the eyes of the com- 
munity when he has succeeded in showing them the light. The 
Headmaster who contents himself with following the established 
pattern of thought and action may have an easy time, but the com- 
munity in the long run do not respect an individual who is no better 
than what they are. Moreover, such a Headmaster has fallen short 
of his vocational or professional responsibility. 


However, the Headmaster must be on his guard to assume the 
tole of revolutionary reformer. Communities do not relish violent 
jolts, though they would be willing to listen to new ideas, and if pro- 
perly and gradually sold, also ready to accept them. The Headmaster 
when appointed to a new post needs to go slow. He should spend 
some time studying and understanding the community, its beliefs as 
well as mores. Communities, like the individuals, do not relish to be 
made to feel small. The Headmaster must first make himself one 
- with the community, and then through slow process of discussion and 
persuasion bring them round to see the value of new plans and 
policies. And if despite that, he senses that the community is resistant 
to change, he better postpone the reform till the community have 
been prepared to accept new ideas. 

But this does not mean that he is to wait till all members of the 
community have come to accept his views. If he does so, he will 
have to wait till eternity. What is necessary is to convince the persons 
who count, lest any one of them should take into his head to lead a 
crusade against the proposed reforms. He must win local leadership, 
and make use of them in selling his programme. 


All this presupposes that the H-admaster be right in his own 
thinking, which in other words means that he should have a sound 
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philosgphy of education. He should have a clear conception of the 
functions and objectives of school education as also the correct 
methods and practices through which the objectives can be effectively 
realizeé. 

b Ordinarily, the Headmaster should have acquired this during his 
professional training in che Teacher Training Institution or College 
of Education. What he needs to remember is that objectives of edu- 
cation and techniques must change with new thinking and research as 
also the changed social set-up. What might have been correct or 
desirable ten or twenty years ago may not be justified in the light of 
latest research and the changed pattern of society. If this is not done, 
the education system will suffer from cultural lag, with its resultant 
frictions, frustrations and follies. 

It is necessary for the welfare of any society that its education 
system must be progressive, otherwise the community will suffer 
from stagnation. It is, therefore, the responsibility of the Head- 
master to see that the school system does not follow obsolete princi- 
ples and methods. This may not be noticed by the community which 
is largely conservative, but this would certainly detract from the stand- 
ing of the Headmaster as an educational leader. A Headmaster 
would not be true to his profession, and would be failing in his duty, 
if he continues to follow policies and practices which have been 
proven to be psychologically defective and educationally unsound. 


To keep himself abreast of modern trends in education, the 
Headmaster needs to study education journals’and magazines as well 
as the latest books. This is easier said than done. The Headmaster’s 
salary may not permit him to spend any significant amount on® 
journals and books, many of which are quite expensive. The school 
libraries usually suffer from paucity of funds. In some cases the 
authorities frown upon purchase of books which are likely to be 
studied only by the Headmaster or a few members of the staff. 


Some reorientation of thinking is necessary in this connection. 
No doubt, the needs and requirements of the students should reign 
supreme, yet expenditure on professionals journals and books also is in 
the interests of the pupils. Better informed headmasters and teachers 
are more likely to provide superior education, which will-pay greater 
dividends to the students and the community in the long run as 
compared to the cost involved. So a generous budget for professional 
literature needs to be provided. A well-informed teacher is a greater ` 
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asset for the school than a large number of general books in the 
library. The managing authorities should be made to realize this 
fact so as to provide adequate library grants for this purpose. In the 
State controlled institutions, it should be the responsibility sof the 
directorate of education to supply professional literature to schools 
on a regular basis. e 


s 9 

Professional meetings, conferences, seminars, etc., are of great 
value for professional growth. Such forums provide an opportunity 
for exchange of ideas, and one can profit from the experiences of 
others. Lectures by expert education authorities, followed by group 
and panel discussions, could be very stimulating and enlightening. 
Attendance and participation in such forums should be a must for 
every Headmaster, and desirable for other members of the staff. But 
since the majority of the personnel will not be in a position to bear 
the cost of such trips, the state or the governing authorities of the 
schools must finance these trips partly, if not wholly. 


Perhaps, a more practical solution would be to. grant profes- 
sional allowance to those who regularly attend these meetings. This 
allowance must be spent on professional trips or literature, and if 
necessary the authorities should ask for the details of expenditure to 
assure that the money is properly spent. 


Visits to other better organized or better run institutions could 
be very valuable and stimulating. It is one thing to read about better 
programmes and practices and quite another to observe first hand 
the working of such programmes in real situations. Questions can 
be asked, clarification sought, doubts removed and valuable sugges- 

ations discussed. 


Independently of these, it would be very desirable for the Head- 
masters in a school system to meet together to discuss common 
problems, chalk out programmes and devise ways and means to solve 
common difficulties and improve the standards of education. 


Regular staff meetings, apart from business meetings, should be 
a great help to the Headmaster as well as the members of the staff in 
defining the goals of education as well as discovering ways and means 
through which these objectives are to be actually realised. 


Though the Headmaster is expected to be better informed than 
the other members of the staff, yet some members of the staff maz be 
equally informed or even better informed on certain aspects of educa- 
tion, Therefore a good Headmaster would do well to welcome ideas 
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and’suggestions from his colleagues. After all, no man holds the 
monopoly of truth. Moreover, such a procedure is likely to win for 
him the respect aad goodwill of the colleagues. A person is more 
willing and eager to work with or work for another, if his self-respect 
and worth is recognised and appreciated. A faculty meeting charac- 
terised by free dnd candid exchange of ideas can be a very fruitful 
experience both for the Headmaster and the members of the staff. 
How these meetings can be made to yield the best results would be 
discussed in another chapter. 


At least once, in the beginning of each academic year, the staff 
should sit together to define the objectives of the school, evaluate the 
achievements of the past year in the light of the objectives, study 
and analyse the causes of the failings, and prepare a more effective 
programme of action for the coming year. 


Very often, the school personnel go on mechanically following 
old policies, methods and practices from year to year without 
examining their efficacy. The result is stagnation of the education 
process and the educational personnel. The staff lose the capacity 
to receive new ideas, plan new programmes, and achieve worth-while 
results. They do not even remember what it is that the school is 
expected to do or achieve. Sucha procedure sounds the death knell 
of the education process. A successful Headmaster cannot afford to 


countenance such a situation. 


To sum up, a good Headmaster needs to have a sound philoso- 

Phy of education based on careful study of latest thought and 
research. This philosophy must be constantly examined and reviewed, í 
for “any defensible philosophy must be constantly open to scrutiny, 
re-examination and revision as new problems arise and new insights 
are gained.”! This philosophy must not be opposed to the mores of 
the community, though it should not be subservient to it. It must 
be sold to the community through a well-organised programme of 
Public relations. All school plans, policies and methods must 
evolve from this philosophy, and the achievement of the school must 
be measured and evaluated in terms of the objectives derived ee 
this philosophy. Without this the curricula and techniques will lac 
tight direction, and therefore fail to assure the goals of gaen 

1. William Heard Kilpatrick) Philosophy of-Education, 
millan, 1954), p. 7. © 


(New York: Mac- 
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Goals for Education of the Youth? outs 


1. All youth need to develop saleable skills and those under- 
standings and attitudes that make the worker an intelligent and 
productive participant in economic life. 


i 2. All youth need to develop and maintain good health and 
‘physical fitness. 


3. All youth need to undérstand the rights and duties of the 
citizen of a democratic society, and to be diligent and competent 
in the performance of their obligations as members of the community 
and citizens of the state and nation. 


4. All youth need to understand the significance of the family 
for the individual and society and the conditions conducive to 
successful family life. 


5. All youth need to know how to purchase and use goods 
and services intelligently, understanding both the values received 
by the consumers and the economic consequences of their acts. 


6. All youth need to understand the methods of science, the 
influence of science on human life, and the main scientific facts con- 
cerning the nature of the world and of man. 


7. Allyouth need opportunities to develop their capacities 
to appreciate beauty in art, music, and nature. 


8. All youth need to be able to use their leisure time well and 
to budget it wisely, balancing activities that yield satisfaction to the 
individual with those that are socially useful. 


9. All youth need to develop respect for other persons, to 


grow in their insight into ethical values and principles, and to be 
able to live and work co-operatively with others. 


10. All youth need to grow in their ability, to think rationally, 


to express their thoughts clearly, and to read and listen with under- 
standing. 


2 


2. French et al, op. cit. o 2. 
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CHAPTER III ° 


Q 


GENERAL SCHOLARSHIP 


Thé Headmaster, if ke is to win and hold the genuine respect- 
of his staff as well as the community, must be head and shoulders 
above the faculty in the matter of scholarship. Ofcourse, a shrewd 
and tactful Headmaster might be able to hold his own with the staff 
and the community in the absence of that, yet prestige and respect 
that issue from recognised ability would be lacking. The Head, if 
he is to be an effective leader, should be able to set a model in teach- 
ing and other activities for the teachers to emulate or receive inspira- 
tion from. The teachers must feel that it is the superior individual 
who has been placed at the top of them, and that he deserves to be 
there. 

If, on the contrary, one or more teachers in the staff feel that 
they are more intelligent, better trained and better informed, and 
can easily pick holes in the armoury of the Headmaster, then his 
position becomes precarious. Emboldened by the disrespectful 
attitude of some, other members of the staff may feel encouraged to 
question the policies, decisions and actions of the Head in season and 
out of season. From the staff the virus is likely to spread to the 
students, with the result that the position of the Head may become 
very unenviable indeed. 4 

Doubtless, high scholarship alone would not make a successful 
Headmaster, if he is lacking in other qualities of personality. Yet 
it is the basic condition for successful school administration. If the 
Head enjoys a wide reputation for scholarship, the staff and the com- 
munity are likely to feel proud of him, and his many acts of omission 
and commission may be excused or condoned. 


Bia Tittle, j is distinctly to the advantage of the Head if he 
important x Caner and maintains it, The latter is equally 
ao rat pes he former, The Headmaster Who les WA WANUN 
rece’ BY not keeping himself abreast of latest thought and 
ae ‘i es the initial advantage of high scholarship 
s i i i i 
closely related to intelligence, though dot entirety 
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dependent upon it. Intelligence, of course, is a gift of heredity,’ and 
a person cannot do very much to improve it. But, fortunately, 
scholarship may be developed through proper studf and application. 
Psychological studies have shown that there is only 50% correlation 
between intelligence and scholastic achievement in college studies. 

_This shows thata person of ordinary jntelligencé has 50 per cent 
chances of attaining high scholarship, and this scholarship can be 
attained at any stage of one’s life. 


So, if an individual finds himself in a position of educational 
leadership without adequate scholarship, he would do well to develop 
his scholarship through hard and persistent study. It may be argued 
that the Head has such a busy time, and is so much overwhelmed by 
the cares, responsibilities and headaches of administration, that he 
has very little leisure to devote to studies. The administrative res- 
ponsibilities are certainly heavy and taxing, but it is also one of the 
foremost responsibilities of the Head to establish and maintain his 
leadership in the academic sphere. Therefore, he needs to schedule 
his time in such a way that he can devote at least two hours daily to 
improve his scholarship in his particular field of specialization. This 
would be apart from his professional studies aimed at improving his 
executive ability and leadership in the field of education. 


When we talk of scholarship, it needs to be understood in two 
senses. Besides high achievement in the particular field of specializa- 
tion, the Head must possess a broad base of general scholarship. A 
narrow specialist placed in position of administrative responsibility 
is likely to suffer from the disadvantage of narrow interests. His 
outlook, his imagination, his understanding are bound to suffer 
from his dominant interest in one direction, and he will find it difficult 
to bring a co-ordinated and well-balanced approach to the problems 
of human relations which is what administration really is. 


To be able to understand and handle human situations success- 
fully, he needs to have a good grounding in as many of the social 
Sciences as possible. Knowledge of psychology, ethics, philosophy, 
sociology, economics, will stand him in good stead. Besides, adequate 
knowledge of biological and physical sciences should be very helpful 
in developing scientific attitude and a spirit of impartial enquiry. In 
fact, it world not be wrong to say that the Head should be jazk of 
all trades and master of one. He should be able to take intelligent 
interest in the work of all teachers, and be in a position to make 


me 
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vaiuabJe suggestions. In conversation, he should be able to hold his 


-own, so that he cannot be palmed off by a clever or unscrupulous 


teacher. He shduld be in a position to bridle the exaggerated enthu- 
siasm of a specialist teacher, who may want a bigger slice out of the 
school budget than is necessary, and should be able to encourage a 
teacheravho nfay be lacking in imagination and motivation. 


This broad-based training can be more effectively achieved 
during the college career, although within our existing system of 
compulsory and elective subjects it is out of the question. The American 
practice, by which a student is required to elect a minor field of study 
not related to the major field, needs to be introduced in our educa- 
tional system. Science students must be required to take courses in 
humanities and social studies, while Arts students should take courses 
in physical and biological sciences. 


But till this change in the curriculum becomes operative, a 
college graduate, who after a year’s training in a Teachers College is 
placed in charge of a school, will need to broaden his scholarship, if 
he is to play successfully the role of an educational leader. He is 
well advised to get a nodding acquaintance at least with those divisions 
of knowledge which he has not had the chance to study during his 
school or college career. And this should not be very difficult for an 
intelligent man. A large-numbet of standard works are now available 
which can supply the basic knowledge of various divisions of know- 
ledge in a volume or two. They are usually very interestingly written 
and do not assume any previous knowledge of the subject on the part 
of the reader. Such books can be obtained for the school library so 
that other members of the staff as well as senior students can study ® 
them with advantage. 


One danger, however, must be guarded against. The Head, 
after he has obtained a smattering of knowledge about a subject in 
the above manner, may delude himself into thinking that he has 
acquired a thorough command of the subject, and may enter into 
unpleasant controversies with the specialist teacher who may know 
that the Head does not really understand the subject. Such situa- 
tions must be carefully avoided inasmuch as they engender resentment 
and ‘hatred against the Head, which is certainly not conducive to 
successful administration. No one likes to be bossed?over, much 
less the specialist teacher, who feels that the Head does not possess 
necessary competence to put him wise. 
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Some of the readers might feel tempted to argue that after the 
long working hours of the school, daily readings in field of specializa- 
tion, daily study of professional literature, and regular attention to 
the household duties, very little time would be left to broaden the 
base of one’s general scholarship. Yes, perhaps, on paper it looks 
like a heavy and an impossible schedule, Actually, however, it is not 
so. What is needed is an intelligent planning of the daily hours. 


With a well-planned time-table, time can be found for every worth- 
while activity. 


Should it be altogether impossible to spare time for general 
reading during the regular school session, the long vacations may be 
fruitfully utilized for this purpose. In fact, ina large number of 
cases, the long vacations as well as the short breaks are not put to an 
intelligent use. Doubtless, after the arduous session, the Head does 
need some rest, relaxation, and Tecreation, yet it is not necessary to 
devote all the hours of the day during the holidays to relaxation 
and recreation. Two or three hours daily can be easily spared for 
Studies of a serious nature. And if one sticks to this programme 


religiously, one would be amazed at the volume of reading achieved 
during the vacations. 


These studies, to yield maximum results, must be carefully 
planned and undertaken, Though stray browsings do sometimes 
yield unexpected results, yet purposeful study supported by extensive 
note-taking would, in the long run, prove more profitable. A serious 
student must develop the habit of note-taking, however sure he might 
be of his prodigious memory. Note-taking makes one’s reading 
more effective and more discriminatory. It fixes the matter more durably 
in one’s mind. But what, perhaps, is of greater value is that these 
notes can serve later asa valuable re; 
writing Papers or books. A successful Headmaster will do some 
writing now and then to k 
maintain his professional s 
memory by occasional dipping into these notes, so that the matter 
may not be blotted out of the mind with the passage of time. 
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can be easily arranged and rearranged to bring all notes on a topic 
together. This facilitates subsequent study or writing. 


e Purposes of School 

Wiliam H. Kilpatrick, Philosophy of Education (New York: 
Macmillan, 1954), p. 221. 

“The school, then, must aim to exemplify the finest attainable 
quality of living. For the pupils and students will learn 
what they live. If their living is poor, of low quality, they 
will then build low quality characters, If we wish pupils 
to grow in intelligent self-determination, then their school 
living must include both the possibility and encouragement 
of self-determination...if we wish them to build self-direc- 
tion, then we must leave, under guidance, as much self- 
direction to the group as they can manage.” 


The proper use of the vacation is a matter which requires careful 
consideration. In our country, people are not travel-minded, 
and low income is a major contributing factor. Yet experience has 
shown that with a little intelligent planning, travel need not be a very 
expensive affair and, in view of the benefits that accrue, an intelligent 
person should not grudge this expense. 

Both for mental and physical health, it is very desirable to get 
away from the habitual environments. A person who lives in the 
same place, among the same people, following the same routine all the 
year round, becomes a rigid automation, lacks freshness of mind, 
becomes rusty, and loses zest for living and work. It is, therefore, 
highly desirable that a person, who needs to keep his body and mind 
in fresh vigour to meet effectively the challenge of administrative res- 
ponsibilities, should tear himself away from his environment and 
visit new places, live among new people and gain new experiences. 
Itis also necessary to get away from the family, for otherwise the 
cares and worries of household continue to prey upon the mind, and 
surrounded by the same family members, the mind of a person cannot 
t i into regions high or new. i 

3 ica Babes who carry their world around them on a holiday, 
return with more soured temperament and greater strain or sense of 
anxiety. This defeats the very purpose of the holiday. A See 
planned holiday should bring the person to his joba Be eae) Urs 4 
and mental vigour, and a better preparation through ie a i R 
new experiences. A successful Headmaster cannot afford to was 
his holiday or vacation. 
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t 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 


High scholastic attainments alone do not make a gaod Head- 
master. Educational administration is a specialized job. It requires 
a sound philosophy of education, a thorough mastery of educational, 
child and social Psychology, along with specialized training in teaching 
of a selected subject or subjects. The last would not be needed, 
perhaps, in the case of a Headmaster of a big school who does not do 
any teaching. Nevertheless, it is very desirable that the Head should 
set a good example in effective teaching techniques, or at least should 
be able to provide adequate and sound guidance or inspiration to 
new or not so-well-trained teachers, 


In a very big school, the administrative and supervisory duties 
of the Head would be fairly heavy to Permit him to take part in actual 
teaching. But in an average school, it would be very desirable for the 
Head to undertake some teaching in order to set the tone, and at the 
same time to escape criticism that the approach of the Head to pro- 
blems of teaching is theoretical. Teachers often resent the remarks 
or advice of a Head who himself does not face the classes, 

Thus, the equipment of the Headmaster requires sound pro- 
fessional training. Ordinarily, the Headmaster would have acquired 
this in the Training College as also by going through the mill before 
appointment as a Headmaster. Yet experience has shown that only a 
small percentage of the Headmasters possess adequate and effective 
professional training. 
Owing to paucity of suitable personnel, 
sume the duties of the Head, just after 


as the number of Practising sc 


the pupil-teachers do not get adequate practice. Nor is supervision 
very Adequate or conscientious, Asa Tule, the students suffer this 
practical ‘raining as a necessary evil, and are not very Serious about 
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it. o With this meagre training, it is too much to expect from a person 
that he would do full justice to the job. 

In other cages, where a person has several years’ experience of 
teachings before stepping into Headmaster’s office, he has usually 
forgotten most of the philosophy of Education and Psychology. With 
a heavy „load of teaching work carried on mechanically, a person 
loses his mental freshness and creativity. So, he brings to the job of 
the Headmaster a preparation and an attitude which should dis- 
qualify him for the job. OF course, this may not be the fault of the 
individual. In the present set-up of education, where the individual 
teacher has to carry a heavy load of teaching and where he has to 
carry out the orders of the authorities without any opportunity to 
exercise his own initiative or thinking, he cannot be expected to do 
better. Thus a long experience as a teacher may not be an asset in the 
discharge of duties as a Headmaster. All the same, it is very desirable 
that the Head should possess some experience of teaching to have 
become conversant with problems of teaching and class-room dis- 
cipline. A person who has never worked in a subordinate position 
as a teacher is not likely to understand or appreciate the problems of 
the teachers. He will be considerably handicapped in assessing and 
guiding the work of the teachers. Not having practical experience 
of classroom techniques, he may either expect too much or too little 


from teachers. 

The new Headmaster, who cores directly from the Training 
College, may find himself in a very unenviable position. He may find 
that policies, programmes and techniques of the school are largely 
at variance with what he has learned at the Training College. He 
may, therefore, feel like scrapping the old order completely and 
establishing a new set-up after ‘his Training College lessons. Such a 
situation becomes the source of friction, frustration and resentment. 
The Head might find himself in the minority of one against the majority 
of the teachers who usually adopt sceptical attitude towards new 
ideas and programmes. So, before he starts tampering with the system, 
he would do well to spend sometime studying and understanding the 
staff, the students and the community. He needs to wait till he has 
established himself, so that people in school and outside have begun 
to appreciate and accept his ideas as sound, as coming from a person 
who knows his job. He needs considerable tact and power of per- 
suasion to wear down the resistance of the conservative or go-easy 
members of the Staff. Unless the majority of the teachers begin to 
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accept new ideas, it would be dangerous for the Head to introduce 
a reform. 


This, however, does not mean that the Head must always wait 
till he is able to bring round the majority to his view, which may be 
long in coming. Occasionally, it might be necessary to order certain 
changes even when his colleagues feel sceptical about the Success of 
the new plans. But this should be done only after he has tried his 
best to sell the new programme to the faculty and the community. 
For, it is very desirable that people should know the reasons for the 
reform even though they are not hopeful of its success. And if 
the members of the staff are not willing to implement the reforms 
because it involves a change of habits, or involves extra work, at least 
the members of the community should see the logic of the proposed 
changes, and if necessary support the Head. 


Yet, sucha procedure needs to be adopted only under exceptional 
circumstances, when the Head feels convinced that itis absolutely 
necessary, in the interests of education and common good, to foist 
something on the staff. Ordinarily, all changes and reforms must 
be implemented with the consent of the staff as well as the students. 


We have now passed the stage of thinking when we considered 
young people to be inert clay in the hands of the teachers and the 
Headmaster, to be moulded according to their will. Today, we re- 
cognise the worth of each individual, no matter what his age or level 
of maturity. We cannot have a democratic set-up of society if our 
school systems are based on autocracy. If during the plastic years 
of youth, the individuals, for a number of years, are exposed to dicta- 
torial discipline, they can only develop into dictatorial adults. Thus 
no decisions ought to be made without the knowledge and consent of 
those whom they are going to affect. 


When a teacher from the same school is promoted to the position 
of Head, it gives rise to certain difficulties. The change of status, 
with consequent change in role and attitudes, is not readily accepted 
by his former colleagues who feel that the Head has been only recently 
one of them. Moreover, they know his weaknesses and may feel he 
is no better than they and, therefore, has no business to issue them 
instructions. Besides, the individua] himself is most likely to have 
developed -certain Prejudices for or against his colleagues, 
adopt a vindictive attitude towards those w. 
or annoyed him in any way. 


and may 
ho might have displeased 
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° Avery intelligent and tactful person should be successful 
in overcoming these difficulties, but ordinarily these difficulties would 
stand in the way of a Headmaster. It isa good policy to send.an 
individudl on promotion as a Head to another school where he may 
begin comparatively with a clean slate. 


Buf, if an individual By virtue of ability, experience and seniority 
deserves promotion, but cannot be sent to another school, he should 
not be denied promotion simply because of the above-mentioned 
difficulties. This will have a dampening effect on the enthusiasm of 
the teachers, and the more able and ambitious individuals will ever be 
on the look out to migrate elsewhere. So, when the individual on pro- 
motion, for one reason or another, cannot be transferred to another 
institution, his claims to promotion need to be carefully examined. Une 
way out of the difficulty can be to send him out for gaining additional 
experience or qualifications through travel, a refresher course, or in- 
service training in another school system, preferably ina different 
state. This will be in the interests both of the individual and the 
school authorities. After such an experience, the individual will bring 
a fresh approach and better understanding to bear upon the problems 
of his office, and every one will be the gainer. 

Asin the case of general scholarship, the process of professional 
ous process. Everyday should add something 
ining of the Headmaster as well as the teacher. 
ducation journals and periodicals and latest 
literature, the Head needs to keep himself well posted regarding the 
latest developments in the field of education, teaching and teacher 
training. The school authorities would do well to provide liberal 
budgets for attendance of the Headmaster to various seminars, con- 
ferences, professional meetings, refresher courses and educational 
trips to institutions in other school systems. The Headmaster should 
read a lot and travel a lot. But this he cannot do out of his salary. 
He needs to be adequately financed for these experiences. The 
school authorities, both the state and the private, 
generous provision in URO 
interested in the future of their schools. This i jA 
would pay them greater dividends than any/ 


the school. 
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CHAPTER V 
HUMAN RELATIONS 
© 


A “ 

The qualities of personality needed for successful discharge of 
the duties and responsibilities of an educational administrator are, 
by and large, the same as required for success in any other job. For 
instance, good health and physique, emotional stability, integrity, 
Perseverance, etc., are as much in demand in a Headmaster as in any 
other executive. However, in a job that necessitates contact and 
interaction with a large number of people, such as members of the 
staff, the students and the community, the demand made on certain 
qualities of personality is greater and more extensive. 


The quality of personality that occupies the key position in a 
school system, and which will largely determine the success of a Head- 
master, is proficiency in human relations. The Headmaster, if he is 
to avoid conflicts, unnecessary frictions and destructive criticism, must 
be an expert in human relations. It is very unfortunate that in the 
Present set-up of education in our country there does not exist any 
Provision for scientific training in human relations. Apart from what- 
ever insight a person may be able to acquire through his casual read- 
ings in general or social Psychology, which is usually very meagre, no 
attempt is made at a serious study of human relations. In consequence 


there is considerable wastage of time and nergy, in addition to the 
vitiation of the tone of the institution. 


In olden times, when administration was based on autocracy, 
and the emphasis was on blind and implicit obedience, a Headmaster 
could afford to do without proper human relations. But to-day, when 
the emphasis is on spirit of co-operation and democratic organisation, 
where every individual must be respected and treated as a person, and 
when the public opinion as well as professional unions do not brook 


an exercise of autocratic authority, it has become necessary for the 
administrator to develop proper human relations. 


Recently, there has been extensive research in Human Re- 


lations which has yielded many practical tips that the Headmater will 
do well to master and practise. 
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* Ose very important finding is that it does not pay to order 
others about. #People resent to be bossed over. And if it is done, 
they develop unnêcessary resistance to authority. On the other hand, 
if a persôn feels that what he must do follows from his own decisions, 
he is not only likely to do it well, but also take pride in doing it. In 

ther words, if instead of issuing a categorical order in some such 
form as: “Mr.——, you will do this, by this time, in this manner”, 
or the less objectionable “Please do this”, it will greatly flatter the 
ego of a subordinate if the boss throws a suggestion such as : “Hello 
Joe, don’t you think if we follow this method or technique, we could: 
get better results? Explore the matter and advise me whether this 
will work, or maybe you will have a better plan.” In this way, the 
individual feels important because his advice is being sought. Even 
when finally he adopts the suggestion of the Boss, he takes it as his 
own decision, and therefore tries his best to see that it works out 


successfully. A 

A corollary from the above is that no decision should be taken 
without consulting those whom it is going to affect. Orders and de- 
cisions which come to people like a bolt from the blue engender a 
negative reaction immediately, and are likely to arouse misunder- 
hich may extend to suspecting even the mot- 


standing and criticism, W 
ives of the administrator. As far as possible, all decisions must evolve 
h every one has had his say. When 


from co-operative thinking in whic 
it is the decision of their own group, it is more likely to be readily 
put into execution and elicit whole-hearted support than when it is 
the decision of a Head ‘with new-fangled ideas. The same would be 
true in the case of decisions that affect the student body or the com- 
munity. It is always better to consult them beforehand, rather than © 
make belated attempts to justify one’s decision when people start 
grumbling or protesting. 
To avoid unnecessary misunderstanding and to know the needs 
and feelings of others, it is very desirable that the channels of com- 
munication must be kept open from the top to the bottom and vice- 
versa, The difficulties, the gripes, the frustrations or resentments, if 
any, should reach the Head without any impediment or distortion. 
Similarly, the thinking, the feelings and plans of the Head should go 
down the ladder without any difficulty or distortion. In this way, 
every one in the system knows the thoughts and feelings of others, on 
which required decision can he made, plans formulated and necessat 
execution effected. It never pays to silence or suppress grumbling 
© &.C.ER.T, W.B. LIBRARY 
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discontentment. It is better to anticipate the demands and,require- 
ments before they become vocal through organised effort. For, that 
tends to develop an attitude of class conflict, defiance, and resistance. 
So, the Head should assure himself that there is no blockade in the 
transmission of ideas within the organisation. 


Many Headmasters rely on a system of spies who bring secret 
reports to them. But in a moral institution like the school, reliance 
on spy system does not seem to be very desirable or ethical, Very 
often, these persons bring prejudiced and distorted information which 
is likely to upset the administrator. Besides, there are things which 
should never reach the Head, inasmuch as no one is free from defects 
and weaknesses and, therefore, if the subordinates call him names 
behind his back or pass unflattering remarks abou: him, it should not 
be taken to mean a serious situation that needs to be dealt with a firm 
hand. In fact, some criticism of the head and indulgence in un- 
flattering references may prove healthy in letting the steam blow off. 
The administrator who lends ears to such gossip would be unneces- 
sarily upsetting himself, losing the peace of his mind and developing 
antagonistic attitudes towards his subordinates, which is bound to 
Precipitate further trouble in the sequel. It is, therefore, desirable 
that the disgruntled Persons should feel free to talk it out with the 
Head, rather than continue to boil or Tage within, or covertly try to 
organize opinion against the Head. 


d might have to say thet he 
One informed him about it, etc. 
e feel free to talk to him without 
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any hesitation, and when they know that he would not take it ill or 
divulge the source of information and cause them embarrassment. 


However, one caution needs to be observed in this connection. 
The Head will always be faced with some individuals who deliberately 
try to mislead him through carrying false tales, back-biting or exploit- 
ing the prejudices of “the Head. Such back-biting should be 
discouraged. Though he need not let the person concerned know 
that he is being suspected, yet the Head must carefully check up each 
individual to find out on whose reports he can rely fand who cannot 
be trusted. This should not be difficult for an intelligent person. 
On the other hand, should a person start making a nuisance of him- 
self by unabashed distortion of truth, he needs to be snubbed firmly 
and made to feel that his tricks won’t work. It is politic to listen to 
every one, but the Head shouldn’t believe anything unless corroborat- 
ed by further independent evidence. 


One of the major responsibilities of the Headmaster is to take 
work out of others. But human nature is intrinsically lazy unless 
properly motivated. Therefore to run an organisation, the Head 
should know how to motivate others. Of course, what might 
motivate one, may not motivate another or motivate him to a 
different degree. Therefore, the Head must work hard to find out 
what would be effective in each case. Nevertheless, there are some 
general motives of human behaviour which may be tapped by the 


Head effectively. 

One is self-interest. People will work harder and more willingly 
for what is of interest to them than what is of interest to others. So, . 
to get action from others, it is necessary that the work should be 
shown to bring results that would be in the interests of the doer. 
Rather than ask a person to do his best because he is being paid for 
it or it is his duty to do so, it would be better if he is made to realize 
that conscientious and hard-work habits are likely to be noticed by 
a prospective employer and help in raising his market value. 4 Human 
Organism is very intricate and very sensitive. What one might not 
be able to get from a person by a direct order or cold request, one 
might get with a smile or friendly wink of the eye or a pat on the 
back. The Head who complains of inactivity or laziness Cr indiffer- 
ences or lack of sense of duty on the part of his subordinates is 
frequently himself to thank fer this. He does not know how to 
influence others, how to motivate them. 
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Another human weakness that the Head would do well to &xploit 
is hunger for praise or recognition. Human beings are terribly starved 
in the matter of recognition or praise. The Head needs to be very 
liberal, in fact extravagant, in the matter of praise. Of cdurse, it 
should flow from the heart, because people are quick to spot hollow 
praise which might tantamount to mockery. e 


The Head should always remember that all people cannot be 
as intelligent or as efficient as he is. He should know that only a 
small percentage of people have ill or malicious intentions. Therefore, 
when they do things badly, it is more due to the fact that they are not 
acquainted with “know how”, than that they are wilful dodgers. 
What a person does, is perhaps his best, and therefore needs to be 
appreciated. And if his best does not come up to the required 
standards, what he needs is proper guidance or motivation. And 
if this could be provided in a friendly spirit, it would help win over 
the person and increase his efficiency. But if, on the contrary, he is 
made to feel smal] or stupid, and then coached into better methods 
in a bossy way, it would undermine his self-confidence and develop 
resentment against the boss. Both these attitudes are inimical to the 
interests of the individual as well as the employer. Praise and 
appreciation help even if a person does not deserve it, Though 
personal praise is necessary and is welcome, yet praising a person in 
his back will yield still better results. 


Never should the Boss tell a person that he is incorrigible and 
beyond redemption. He should try to help him gradually build 
_ self-confidence through achievement of simpler and comparatively 


easier tasks and then gradually lead him to more and more difficult 
ones. 


Many a time the cause of inefficiency is lack of interest or worry 
that may lie outside. The individual may be the victim of- financial 
or family worries or some other social frustrations. And, unless 
something can be done with regard to these, no amount of appealing, 
coaxing or threatening will prove effective. The Head, therefore, 
will do well to invite such a person toa cup of tea and give him an 
opportunity to share his troubles. Sometimes, sympathetic hearing is 
all that is needed to blow off the steam of one’s emotions. At other 
times, the Head might have some valuable suggestions which could 
ease the tension and mollify the sense of frustation that is sapping 
the energies of a man. Some solution, may not be 100 per cent correct, 
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can alfvays be found for any problem, however stupendous it might 
appear. A friendly sympathetic approach will bring greater returns 
to the employer for the loss of time involved, than he can’ever 
imagine. 

Partialitye in dealing with others is a common source of 
frustration and heart-burning, and needs to be scrupulously avoided. 
All people should have the feeling that they can expect justice from the 
Head, that every one will have his due from him. Though personal 
likes and dislikes cannot be avoided, yet people should not have the 
feeling that a certain favourite is getting more than his due or that he 
can escape with faults which meet with stern disapproval in the case 
of others. People are able to put up with even harsh behaviour 
provided it is uniform and consistent. 

A trouble-shooter needs to be handled firmly in the very 
beginning. He should be made to feel that he cannot get away with 
his tricks and the administrator knows what he is upto, and is ready 
to deal with him if he persists in his nefarious activities. Otherwise, 
it will have an adverse effect on others, who might feel tempted to 


imitate him or align with him. 


o 


CHAPTER VI 3 
PHYSICAL AND MENTAL HEALTH 


Physical state of the organism formssthe basis of its behaviour 
and efficiency. No doubt, human spirit has the power to rise above 
the limitations and handicaps of the body and its surroundings, yet 
the physico-chemical state of the body determines to a considérable 
extent man’s reactions to the needs and challenges of life. Some 
master minds may be able to forget their bodies and disregard their 
evil humours, yet the behaviour and thinking of the ordinary man is 
largely conditioned by the chemistry of blood and the efficiency of its 
various bod:ly functions. 

Recent researches in biochemistry and somatic medicine have 
proved beyond a shadow of doubt that the chemical composition of 
the blood not only determines the quality and quantity of the obviously 
physico-mental processes of man but also the nature of his attitudes, 
beliefs and ideals. Thus, the same individual can be made to think 
and behave differently by simply altering the chemical content of his 
blood. Changing the oxygen content, or the percentage of proteins, 
or mineral salts, or vitamins, in the blood will directly, as also in- 
directly, through modifying the tempo of endocrine secretions, alter 
the reactions of the individual beyond all recognition. It is now 
amply proven that such human traits as aggression, curiosity, optimism 
sympathy, persistence, sociability, euphoria and idealism, etc., or 
their opposites, are to an unbelievable extent conditioned by the 

~ chemistry of the body. 

Heredity, doubtless, is a powerful factor in determining many of 
the qualities of body and mind. For instance, intelligence of a person 
is a given quantity about which we cannot do much. Nevertheless, 
the manner and the extent to which these traits will manifest them- 
selves in the life of a person is a function of development and edu- 
cation. Therefore, man’s behaviour and thinking is largely a matter 
of human control. There are examples galore of people who have 
conquered the handicaps of heredity to a degree very close to miracu- 
lous. With contemporary scientific knowledge at the service of man, 
no man to-day need despair at unkind or poor heredity. It is within 
the power of man to make or mar his life, as he wished 3 
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* hough intelligence is the basic condition of success in any vo- 
cation, yet high intelligence may be made ineffectual by counter- 
balancing traits*of personality or the physico-chemical condition of 
the organism. Physical stamina is no less important in achieving 
success in any vocation, even in the so-called sedentary occupations. 
If a person cénstantly lives below par, tires easily, frequently suffers 
from the blues or fits of depression, he cannot work hard or for long 
hours. Even the few hours which he is able to put in his work, 
apparently quite effectively, fail to bring out the best in him. So, it 
should be the foremost concern of every one to assure necessary 
strength and stamina through proper living. 

Unfortunately, in our country, we do not have any provision in 
our education programme whereby this fundamental and necessary 
knowledge is imparted to the young when it is most needed and most 
effective. Our school programme of health and physical education is 
so lopsided, haphazard and sporadic that an ordinary student, after 
completing his schooling is not any the wiser. What he does learn 
about healthy living is largely through chance contacts or hit or miss 
method, which certainly is not a happy situation. The result is that 
our standards of health, even in the case of educated people, are far 


from satisfactory. 


The job of the Headmaster is fairly arduous and taxing. A 


person with indifferent health and poor stamina will not be able to 
hold his own or successfully discharge the multifarious and heavy res- 
ponsibilities of this office. He must, therefore, take immediate steps 
to make up the deficiency in his health education and evolve a daily 
routine which would ensure required physical efficiency. 

The following suggestions, by no means, meet completely or fully 
the needs of an individual. But they should serve as guideposts 
which may set a person on the path of good health. However, to 
achieve optimum standard of physical efficiency, he must have re- 
course to more authoritative sources. Because, individual problems 
of serious nature need expert diagnosis and remedial treatment. 

proper care regard- 


If nothing is basically wrong with a person, prc 
ing the oe and quality of food as well as exercise should assure 


necessary health and efficiency. ma 3 
ity of food required depends upon age, sex, nature o 
ee But it must be remembered that it 


work and climatic conditions., h 
is the`assimilated, quantity of food that counts and not the total intake 
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of food. Some people eat a lot but have poor physique andg health, 
while others seem to thrive well on small pecks. The reason is that 
in the case of the former the food taken is not all° assimilated into 
the system and is passed out undigested or unused, -while inthe case 
of the latter there is complete assimilation. On the whole, people in 
sedentary occupations eat more than is needed. Thus, for the large 
majority there is no problem of under-nutrition. The defect lies with 
the quality of the food taken. A rough measure of optimum quantity 
of food needed is that there should be no accumulation of fat around 
the abdomen or the ribs. 


For proper health, the living organism needs a balanced diet, 
i.e., diet containing all the essential constituents needed for optimum 
growth and functioning of the body. These are (a) carbohydrates, 
(b) proteins, (c) fats, (d) salts, (e) vitamins and (f) water. 


Our diet in India is chiefly defective in the sense that proper 
balance is not maintained between the different ingredients. Our 
food is generally over-rich in carbohydrates and fats, while poor in 
proteins, salts, and vitamins. Our method of cooking helps destroy 
most of the vitamins with the result that although we do stuff the 
stomach, yet we do not get the essential constituents so necessary to 
maintain and preserve health. 


Therefore, what we need is to cut down the intake of carbo- 
hydrates (starches and sugars), as well as fats (butter, ghee and oils), 
and increase the intake of proteins, particularly the animal proteins 
and vitamins. Proteins keep the body in good repair and are neces- 
sary for proper growth. Besides, they keep the body firm, in good 
shape~and in proper function. Animal proteins are more easily 
digested and assimilated and are a better food. People, who do not 
take meat or eggs, of course, will have to rely on such animal 
proteins as are found in milk, cheese and curd. Mineral salts are 
needed to preserve youth and zest of life. ‘Minerals help maintain 
water in the body, influence gland secretion, keep blood and tissue 
fluid from becoming either too acid or too alkaline. Calcium and 
phosphorus give hardness to teeth and bones. Older people need 
calcium and more calcium. Calcium (plus vitamin D) stabilizes the 
nerves, brings calmness, relaxation, sound sleep. Iron regulates the 
Progress 01 oxygen and carbon dioxide in the blood stream. . .Jodine 
aids the thyroid glands to produce thyroxine, which maintains your 
urge for work and play, and prevents the body from putting on 


he 
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‘middle-aged fat’.”* 

The vitamins have multipurpose functions and are the best allies 
of the body. “Vitamin A is the glamour vitamin, helps produce 
smootho skin, bright eyes ; helps build up resistance to infection and 
disease. The vitamins of ever-growing B family help to stabilize your 
heart, your nerves, and are vital for normal elimination. Vitamin 
C helps to keep all parts of your body young and pliant. Vitamin 
D assists in keeping teeth and bones strong, straight and firm; it also 
helps you to relax because it aids the body in using calcium efficiently. 
Vitamin E, the most hotly-debated of all vitamins, helps to ward off _ 
many ‘old age’ diseases.’”? è 

As regards the supply of vitamins, unless we change our method 
of cooking and substitute pressure cooking, the intake of raw vegeta- 
bles and fruits should be a must to supply the needed quantity of 
these. As a matter of fact, the best plan would be to include at least 
one raw vegetable or fruit in every meal. Fruits may bea prohibit- 
ive item for many people. But raw vegetables like tomato, carrot, 
raddish, turnip, salad, celery, peas, cabbage, etc., should be quite 
handy and cheap during their season. According to Hauser the ideal 
diet is “plenty of protein (milk, especially yoghurt, eggs, lean meat, 
lean fish, fresh cheese), plenty of fresh, green and yellow vegetables, 
vegetable juices, fruit juices, and 100 per cent whole grain cereals and 
flour. I believe, also, that every one over forty should supplement 
his diet with optimum, not minimum, daily requirements of vitamins 
and minerals. Do not try to substitute vitamin pills for food vitamins. 
Without a sound basic diet, vitamins and mineral pills can do you 
no good.’ 3 

We usually take more sugar and fat than is good for health. 
Therefore thè intake of both needs to be considerably cut down. 
Milk or curd milk has enough of natural sugar in it and so additional 
sugar is not needed. As for sweets, they should be sparingly taken by 
a person who is jealous of the health of his body. Excessive fat on 
the body is not only unaesthetic, but also puts a great strain on the 
heart and blood vessels. Therefore, it needs to be cut down to the 
We also use too much of ghee or fat in our cooking than 
is good for health. Its use too needs to be curtailed, | Excessive 

Woo gaia Hater Look Younger, Live Longer, (London,: Faber and 
Fabes),pp. 30-31. : ` 
2. Ibid, p. 30 o 
32 Ibid, p. 31., 


minimum. 
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use of spices, condiments and strong drinks, is irritating) to the 
mucous membrane of the alimentary canal and therefore are not 
conducive to good health. 


Adequate intake of water is necessary to keep proper “balance 
of liquid in the body. But the habit of drinking large quantities of 
water with meals is not good for health inssmuch as it dilutes the 
digestive juices making them less effective in the work of digestion. 
Six to eight glasses of water, between the meals, depending upon the 
weather, however, should meet the normal requirements of the adult. 
A glass of cold water, first thing on getting up in the morning, serves 


as an internal bath, and helps evacuation of bowels, and therefore 
may be religiously taken. 


Just as proper intake of right type of food is necessary for good 
health, in the same way proper elimination of waste products from 
the body is imperative for maintenance of proper health. This 


elimination is achieved in human body through (a) lungs, (b) kidneys, 
(c) bowels, and (d) skin. 


The lungs, through the supply of oxygen, help purify the 
blood. Inadequate supply of oxygen, therefore, is a condition 
of bad health. That is why there is great emphasis on proper breath- 
ing habits in all systems. of health and hygiene. Deep breathing, 
through the nose, both in the morning and the evening, for a few 
minutes, should Jay the foundations of good health and work won- 
ders in a short period of time. Ordinary breathing does not assure 


maximum lung action and hence the importance of deep breathing 
exercises, 


Kidneys filter and remove various toxins and poisons produced 
in the body. Adequate supply of water aids elimination by the kidneys 
and needs to be secured through drinking liberal quantities of water 
between the meals. Bowels get rid of the waste products of food not 
needed by the body. These must be regularly eliminated or they would 
ferment and decay giving rise to foul gases, constipation, and auto- 
intoxication. Regular hours as well as adequate roughage in the food 
should assure proper elimination. That is why coarse flour or whole- 
wheat bread and bulky vegetables are recommended for persons suffer- 
ing from constipation. In fact, the husk of wheat which is removed 
from fine four is wealth thrown away, since it is very rich in iodine 


SO necessary for the proper functioning 


e of thyroid on which depends 
physical as well as mental vim and vigour. e 
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Skin is another important organ of elimination discharging the 
bodily poisons through perspiration. For proper functioning, there- 
fore, the pores of the skin need to be regularly freed from sweat 
accumufations and dirt. A regular bath followed by thorough 
rubbing of the skin with a towel should be a daily duty. This also 
improves the look of the body including the face. A cold bath after 
exercise is preferable to a hot bath, though people with weak heart 
may not be able to stand a cold bath in winter. If after the bath the 
skin acquires a blue hue, the cold bath must be avoided. 


Apart from right food and proper elimination, exercise is 
needed to assure the health of the body, more particularly so in the 
case of sedentary workers. Without it the muscles of the body are 
apt to become sluggish and lose their tone, turgidity and flexibility. 
In other words, there is atrophy through disuse. Besides, exercise 
stimulates flow of blood to all parts of the body and aids elimination. 
A brisk daily walk is a useful thing, but it does not provide necessary 
exercise to all the parts and organs of the body. Therefore, a well- 
planned regimen of exercise is an imperative need of the living body. 
Fifteen minutes or so spent daily on any system such as Muller or 
estment, which no other duty or respon- 
Exercise is as vital a need as food 
And no programme in 
e of any vital 


Yogic is a most yaluable inv 
sibility should make one forget. 
and therefore should be taken religiously. 
this respect is satisfactory which leaves out the exercis 
part or organ of the body. 

h medication, and one cannot do 
without it when a serious trouble has developed, yet to stuff the body 
with medicine on the slightest pretext is not conducive to the health 
of the body. A proper health regimen should assure normal function- 
ing of the body. And when some slight trouble develops, owing to 
some irregularity or indiscretion, simple natural treatment should 
suffice. For example, in a beginning cold, inhaling steam from an 
open vessel placed on the stove should be very effective, in fact more 
effective than any medicine. And for minor digestive disorders, a 
hot or a cold sitz or hip bath may be all that is needed. Of course, 
for serious infections one must immediately consult a properly 


qualified physician. 


ə Right food, proper exercise : i i 
sufficient stamina and resistance or immunity to dise 


ther should be no need for extensive medication, 


While nothing is wrong wit 


and healthy living should develop 
ase, and therefore 


A healthy person 
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should get up from his sleep with body and mind fully refrestied* to 
start his daily work with vest and vigour. But when a person wakes 
up tired and depressed, something is wrong somewhere, and should 
be attended to immediately. A regular medical checkup shoulil assure 
detection of any serious development of malfunctioning, which when 


attended to in time could Save a person considerable misery and 
expense. 


Rules of physical health, however, may become ineffective, if 
the mind of a person becomes a prey to worries and anxieties. A 
person may lose his health or stamina because of persistent and souls 
killing worries, though there is nothing organically wrong with the 
body. Hence, freedom from worries and anxieties is as important 


a condition of health and physical efficiency as freedom from bodily 
disease. 


for the evil. A distinct improvement, 
of luck in the circumstances, may not re 
of a person who is a Worrying sort. 


or even outstanding stroke 
move the fears and anxieties 


Thus, the more important thing is the attitude 
brings to bear on the problems of life. 
or ease a situation. What is needed is 


a —— 
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conquet his circumstances. Rather than fritter away his energies 
in blaming others, or cursing his stars, or shedding tears on his 
failures, or making a scapegoat of circumstances, he should approach 
the problems of life in a spirit of constructive adjustment. 


One cannot have all the good things of life, or have them in 
one’s own way. The most sensible course is to make the best of 
what one has, even one’s misfortune, for there is some good in every 
thing evil, as Shakespeare so wisely remarked. Every misfortune 
which befalls a man, every scoundrel that crosses his path, every 
failure that dogs his footsteps, has some good in it, some lesson to 
teach. An intelligent person should be able to take the good and 
reject the. evil. 

If a man approached everything with the confident air of success, 
he will meet with success. For, one’s innermost feelings have a way 
of reaching others through subtle radiations to arouse a correspond- 
ing reaction. If one’s difficulties spring from other persons, one 
should approach them with a positive feeling of liking. Every one has 
some qualities which one can approve, which onecan like. The un- 
desirable qualities are usually due to causes outside the control of man. 
Therefore, we should rather sympathize with a man than hate him 
for these. Once we adopt this attitude towards others, most of the 
opposition, ill will and enmity from that quarter disappears. So do 
the worries of man that issue from that source. 

Financial worries are the most persistent and heartkilling in 
the present day living governed by money economy. But most of 
these worries are of one’s own making. For instance, if a man 
marries when he has a low paid job, and brings up a crowd of © 
children, he has himself to thank for the misfortune. With informa- 
tion and techniques of family planning so easily accessible to a person 
today, there is no justification for making a mess of one’s life and 
causing untold agony to the members of one’s family. 

But if the die has been cast, a man does not gain anything by 
making himself miserable by worrying about it. One must try to 
get out of the mess through an intelligent approach. If the job is 
unsatisfactory, one must quit it at the earliest opportunity, rather 
than stick to it like a leech and poison one’s life as well asthe life of 


the dear ones. s 
To get a bett 
tunities elsewhere? 


er job one must be on the look out for better oppor- 
There is nothing sacred about one’s home town, 
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or home state, or even one’s country. One’s affiliations and loyalties 
should not be governed by latitude or longitude, or, a strip of land 
where one has chanced to see the light of the day. One should be 
ready to migrate to a new place when a better job is in the offing, 
Or alternately, one should try to improve one’s quatifications. Im- 
proved qualifications do pay sooner or late. Happily, one can do 
this even at home, working in one’s spare time. However, one must 
guard against depression or frustration that might ensue if for some 
time the improved qualifications do not bring any fruit. One must 
not despair but continue to prepare oneself for a better job so that 


full justice is done to it when it comes. For, it is sure to come, if 
one wants strongly enough. 


There is one thing which a man must always remember. No- 
thing can be had in this world without paying the necessary price in 
terms of hard work and application. A person who expects to meet 
ne morning is living in a fools’ 
ne may have to goa long way 
And in the meantime his income 


This, sooner or later, begins to 
| efficiency, Pushing back further 
n, as no one offers promotion to 
the sensible way out of the impasse 


: E e fortune smiles. And this needs to 
be done in a spirit of intelligent understanding and not in a fit of 


pique or desperation. This adjustment needs to be wrought in the 
spirit of making a concession, with a view to assuring one’s future, 
Just as bitter medicine is taken to assure better health in the future. 


an inefficient worker. Therefore, 
is to reduce the expenditure till th 
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When a person cannot improve his qualifications or secure a 
betfer job, he must axe his spending. And this should be done 
gracefully. There are no limits to which human organism can adjust 
or adapt to conditions of life. Worrying does not remove the diffi- 
culties dt add to one’s income. On the contrary, by depleting 
neryous and physical energy, it aggravates one’s plight. One should 
try to tavkle the problems of life intelligently. And there are no 
human problems which cannot be tackled successfully. 


A man should have unlimited faith in himself and his Creator. 
The stupendous achievements of science and technology are an ample 
testimony to the capabilities of human intelligence. No circumstances 
should shake the faith of man in himself. People, through sheer 
force of will power, are known to conquer death even. Doing what 
his best judgement tells him to be right, a man should snap his 
fingers at any calamity or misfortune. Disappointments and failures 
are necessary to draw out the best in man. The world has been in 
travail that the meanest flower might bloom. Nothing great, 
nothing worthwhile has been achieved without pain. Sorrow and 
adversity should never lick the spirit of man. All is never lost, and if 
a person has faith, he can once again begin from a scratch and build 
a new edifice of life on the ruins of the old. No catastrophe should 
lick the divinity in man. He should never accept defeat. Like a 
man he should fight all fears and failures. He should fight hunger 
and disease. And he should fight death, for this is the essence of 
life. Herein lies his glory : not to admit defeat, to rise after a fall, 
and fight again. Nothing can defeat a man except his own worries, 
his own fears. And so he should show no quarter to them. He 
should think success all the time, and he will never fail. 


CHAPTER Vit 


QUALITIES OF PERSONALITY 


Integrity + 


Many acts of omission and commission on the part of the 
Headmaster would be overlooked or excused, if he enjoys a reputa- 
tion for integrity. When the motives and intentions of the Head are 
above board, and cannot be questioned either by his colleagues or 
pupils or parents, he will have strength which will stand him in good 
stead in successfully meeting various difficult situations. The adminis- 
trator’s job is a difficult job when we remember that he has to coordi- 
nate and integrate the thinking and the actions of hundreds of human 
beings with whom he daily comes into contact. He has to resolve dif- 
ferences, rub off the angularities of personalities of people of different 
ages, different backgrounds, different attitudes and ideals. 

He can successfully lead and control them only if he enjoys 
the genuine respect of all these people. Penal sanctions and privileges, 
with which his office of authority arms him, cannot be of much avail 
in our democratic set-up. And no other moral virtue will win for 
him the esteem of others more than integrity. Pupils and community 
are apt to condone any deficiencies in scholarship or administrative 
skill, if the Head is above suspicion as far as business, personal and 
intellectual honesty is concerned. On the contrary, whatever might 
be his scholarship and administrative skill, he will never enjoy the 
genuine esteem of the people, if his integrity is doubtful. 

Now, integrity is not an innate quality. It largely depends upon 
early bringing up or conditioning. So, if through unfortunate home 
and school environments, an individual has developed the opposite 
of integrity, it can be unlearned or deconditioned, provided the in- 
dividual earnestly realizes its need. 

No doubt, early attitudes and 
yet if an honest effort is made, 
at all difficult to cultivate integ 


habits are difficult to give up, 
and persistent vigil exercised, it is not 
rity even at a late Stage in life. 

Business integrity relates to fighting all temptations to pad one’s 
purse with, money to which one is not entitled or deriving personal 
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benefits in other matters not directly related to money but which 
nevertheless have monetary value. Thus an individual who records 
wrong timings ọn his bill to inflate his T.A. or D.A. or who does 
not declare his goods or income to escape various levies or taxes, 
shows Jack of business integrity. Similarly, if a person pinches 
medicines or stationery or some other articles belonging to the insti- 
tution for his private use, he is also deficient in business integrity. 
Misappropriation of funds, however, is a clear case of dishonesty in 
regard to which no one can be in doubt. 


Personal integrity refers to keeping one’s word, keeping the 
secrets of others, not meddling in the affairs of others, not fishing in 
troubled waters, and not exploiting the weaknesses of others, etc. 
Very often, the individual does not realize the implications of such 
a conduct and may not even suspect the unethical nature of his 
actions. In that case the individual has not learned to make correct 
moral judgments, and needs education in personal ethics. 


One must keep one’s word under the strongest provocation 
to the contrary. Even should it land one into a tight hole, one must 
suffer for the promise lightly or foolishly given. That shows strength 
of character. For, people won’t rely on a person who easily breaks 
promises and has earned the reputation of being undependable. 
This, however, does not preclude breaking a promise which in the 
light of new information and knowledge is likely to bring disastrous 
consequences in its wake. But, of course, it is something which is 
justified only under very exceptional circumstances. 


Similarly, the action of a Head of an institution who catches 
hold of a compromising letter of a colleague, and uses it every now 
and then to cow him down to abject servitude or blackmail him, does 
not do credit to him or raise him in the eyes of others. Again, a 
Head who on discovering that two friends on his staff, who usually 
ve fallen out, begins to play one against the other by 


opposed him, ha ) 
is indulging in unethical conduct. 


concocting stories, 
a Head who has not the intellectual integrity to admit 
judgment, and sticks to them obstinately 
is not being honest. To err is human, and therefore confession of one’s 
mistake only makes one appear human. An administrator who 
poses as an unerring god does not win the goodwill of others, 
particularly when everybody knows thatin his heart of boat he does 
realize his mistake. On thether hand, by confessing one’s mistakes _ 


Finally, 
his wrong thinking or faulty 
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one puts others in good humour and at their ease. Nevertheless, an 


administrator cannot afford to overdo this, otherwise people ate likely 
to lose confidence in him. 


Sense of Humour € 


Another important quality of personality that will stand him in 
good stead is the sense of humour. It will enable him to get over an 
impasse with the help of a smile, a lighthearted chuckle, or a jocular 
remark, which will ease the tense atmosphere. The sense of humour 
will help break resistance, overcome opposition, by injecting a spirit 
of comraderie into the situation. Many a difficult situation can be 
resolved by a laugh or by a witty remark. 


The relentless enemy, the stubborn opposition, the tactics of the 
hostile element to corner the Head, will find their strength undermined 
by a humorous remark and spirit of gaiety. Nothing wins opposition 
easier and more effectively than the ability to crack a joke, especially 
when the joke is on one’s self and others are made to feel superior. 


Some executives labour under the delusion that a set face, a 
grave demeanour, reserved or stiff-necked attitude, help them to im- 
press others with their position of authority and win them obedience 
on the part of the others. This isa mistaken idea. 


Such an attitude may succeed in winning external deference to 
authority. But actually it makes them the targets of behind-the-back 
nicknames or uncomplimentary remarks and covert hatred. A show 
of authority never succeeds in winning genuine respect and loyalty. 
People may tolerate such an authority because they have to, but 
whenever the opportunity presents itself, they give vent to their pent 
up feelings in a variety of ugly ways. 

Taking life or one’s professional duties too seriously, to make 
one’s self a martyr and expect others to follow suit, 
never to let oneself go once in a while, might be very logical from the 
point of view of inhuman efficiency, butin the adventure of life it is 
an attitude which cannot be defended or justified. 


No one has the right to believe that his point of view is the 
only right approach to problems of life, and that the aim of life is 
to slave for an objective which may turn out to be of dubious value. 
An executive who tries to take himself very seriously, 
others to do the same, is the victim of a false notion t 
some absolute good, and that it is the same for all perso. 


never to relax, 


and expects 
hat there is 
ns. It.is too 


é 
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Presumptuous on the part of any one to assume that like the Greek 
god’ Atias one carries the burden of the whole world on one’s 
shoulders, and that heavens would fall if one didn’t live 24 hours of 
the day under the iron sway of some self-made rules and regulations 
to which°others must also conform for the good of the world. 

C.E.M. Joad may be a little exaggerating but’ there is con- 
siderabl@ practical wisdom in his words when he says that truth is 
unknown and unknowable and therefore it is foolish to die for a 
cause. 

There are some Headmasters who are so sure of their wisdom, 
and stupidity of all others, that they endeavour to impose their think- 
ing and practices on the teachers and expect implicit obedience or 
conformity to their wishes and orders. They cannot stand anyone 
thinking differently or acting differently. They tend to surround them- 
selves with ‘“‘yes men”, and through fair or foul means try to get rid 
of the so-called refractory personnel. 

While unanimity of thinking and behaviour makes for smooth 
sailing, yet it is the very antithesis of correct educational attitude. It is 
through clash of ideas that truth can be conceived or understood. 
Truth has many facets and to look at it from one exclusive angle is 
bound to falsify truth and distort the process of truth seeking. 

Scientific Attitude 

Another important quality that is needed in an executive is the 
scientific attitude. It consists in observing correctly, without letting 
personal feelings, prejudices and wishes to influence it; drawing valid 
conclusions from the given facts; and making sound generalizations 
as the facts warrant. And since facts are often found co-existing with 
a number of irrelevant events, the scientific approach lies in careful _ 
sifting of the relevant from the irrelevant data. 

Human mind has the tendency to look at things through colour- 
We often see things as we wish them to see, and 
conclude as we wish to conclude, whether facts warrant the conclu- 
sions or not. Therefore, ordinarily, all our observations are subject 
to personal equation. This necessarily leads to faulty inferences 
and conclusions. In human situations we are likely to misinterpret, 
misconstrue, and misunderstand the actions or behaviour of others. 
This gives rise to unnecessary irritations, stresses and strains that 
affect the efficiency of the administrator. 

` Now, we cannot completely cut ourselves away from our 
apperceptions, yet an intelligeht person should be able to make due 


ed spectacles. 
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allowance for the personal factors and save himself mapy heart- 
burnings and irritations. - 


The Headmaster needs to be particularly careful in making 
judgments about persons for whom he cherishes a positive like or 
dislike. We are apt to respond favourably to everything that a person 
does when we like him, and altogether unfavourably» when we dislike 
him. Both these are distortions of facts, ‘and give rise to unhappy 
situations. 


Neither should the Headmaster expect other people to respond 
to things and situations exactly in a way he does, and feel upset and 
offended when they do not react in the expected manner. Every indivi- 
dual is a unique personality, and has a background of knowledge 
and experience which is altogether different. He must sce differently, 
react differently and behave differently. It would, therefore, be wrong 
on the part of the administrator to expect the same pattern of be- 
haviour from all. Nor should he expect the same standard of 
efficiency from all, since intelligence and interests differ. 


As the result of this realization, a wise executive is more under- 
standing and more tolerant of the shortcomings of others. He also 
knows that for every event there is an adequate cause over which the 
individual might have no control. And therefore it would not be fair 
to blame him for unsatisfactory or undesirable behaviour. The wise 
Head should not get annoyed or lose temper at the doings of others, 
On the contrary, he should always strive to discover the causes, the 
removal of which alone can assure the desired results. For instance, 
he does not lose temper if a member of the staff fails to carry out his 
duties. He tries to unearth the cause responsible for the lapse of the 
individual. Instead of sermonizing and threatening him, he tries to 
help the individual to conquer or remove the conditions responsible 
for his undesirable conduct. He knows that unless the root cause is 
removed, the effect will persist. 


He is able to detach his personal likes and dislikes from the 
performance of others. If a person whom he dislikes does something 
creditable or gives a performance which is praiseworthy, he is not slow 
to give credit and recognition to him. And if he has to condemn, 
he condemns the action and never the individual. 3 


He does not base his opinions on snap judgments or hasty 
generalizations, knowing full well that this world is not made of pure 
white or black but of countless gradations of grey, and therefore no 
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individyal is wholly good or bad, and no programme wholly right or 
wrong. Like Sir Roger de Coverly he is able to observe that ‘‘much 
can be said on bath sides”. Therefore he is slow to condemn and 
quick to forgive. 

He also knows that the cause of an event is usually highly 
complex, Theréfore he does not attribute events to one single factor, 
however impressive and prodigious it might appear. He never adopts 
cocksure attitude, and always works on the assumption that he might 
be in the wrong. He does not conceal his ignorance of something 
through circuitous reasoning or elaborate rationalizations. On the 
other hand he readily admits that he does not know. 


He is conscious of the fact that monopoly of truth is held by no 
one. So he does not force his views down the throats of others as the 
only correct view or sound approach to a problem. He is aware that 
there is no one solution to any problem, and therefore the same result 
may be achieved in different ways under different set of conditions. 
He is never dogmatic and does not believe in indoctrinating others. 


He believes that beauty of life lies in variety and diversity, and 
therefore does not try to mould all into one shape of thinking and 
acting. 

He is aware that success of the school lies in cooperative en- 
deavour, where the services of the lowliest employee also contribute 
vitally to the total end result. He gives due weight and consideration 
to the contributions of everyone in the school. 


He has the humility to realize that the school may be failing in 
its objectives not because of poor faculty, but because of poor 
administration for which he is largely responsible. Therefore he is“ 
ever ready to examine his own methods and practices to see if they 
are effective or not. He is ever ready to modify his methods or 
techniques as the result of careful self appraisal or evaluation. 


Sense of Vocation 


No one can attain a top-notch position in any sphere of activity 
unless one is fired by the love of one’s vocation. If the Headmaster 
attends to his various duties and responsibilities on sufferance, and in 
his heart of hearts he wishes he were in the civil service or some other 
more lucrative job, he does not have a sense of vocation. Asa 
result, he will fail to make his mark as a good education leader, 
which will affect his own futùre career. Besides, he would be doing 
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irreparable harm to the institution and the community whosę magni- 
tude it is difficult to assess. : 


If the Headmaster is not in love with his job, he better quit 
immediately for the good of all concerned. Ifhe goes to kis office 
with heavy footsteps, weary gait, a sense of compulsion, he has not 
discovered his true vocation. If, when in the classroom or 2 confer- 
ence with the faculty or the parents, his face does not glow with en- 
thusiasm and does not infect others with the same interest and zeal 
for the educational experience, he has no business to hold a position 
of leadership in the education system. 


If when balked’ by the imperfections of his colleagues, or follies 
of the youth, or the unjust and uncalled for criticism of the misinform- 
ed members of the community, he loses patience with everyone and 
begins to curse himself or others for the sorry state of affairs, and 
does not remember that members of the staff could not possibly be as 
intelligent as he is, or the pupils could not carry mature heads on 
their young shoulders, or the members of community couldn’t be as 
much informed about the problems of education as he is, he has not 
discovered his vocation. He is a square peg in the round hole. 


If the Headmaster does not love young pupils and is not willing 
to sacrifice minor conveniences and comforts, when demanded in the 
interests of the student body, he does not possess the necessary re- 
quisites for a good education leader. 


When the Headmaster assumes a frown on his brow at the sight 
of students coming to him to give vent to their gripes or grievances, 
when the Headmaster feels nervous or ill at ease when students sur- 
round him to ventilate their grouses, he is in the wrong place. It 


would be in the interests of all, if he should be in some other post 
where he has not to deal with a large number of human beings. 


If the difficulties of the job do not stimulate him, if the challeng- 
es of administrative duties and responsibilities do not excite his moral 


fibre, if the disappointments and frustrations of his office do not stir 
him into more effective thinking and action, he is ill-equipped to 
assume or maintain the charge of educational foreman. 

For all this, he needs to be in love with his office and the insti- 


tution. He should derive the same satisfaction from working for the 
institution as the artist or the sculpto! derives when working late 
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aed 
hours over his handiwork, fully attentive to its smallest detail, never 


impatient, never tiring. 

The Headmaster with a vocation does not fall into a state of 
complacency after he has distributed and delegated the various duties 
and responsibilities of his office. He keeps his eyes on everything and 
continuously keeps his fingers on the pulse of progress that is being 
made in various directions. He smells the air of the institution, heis 
sensitive to the slightest ruffling on the surface of the waters of the 
school, and he keeps himself fully informed of what is happening in 
the world of education both at home and abroad. 


Everyday he devotes some time to constructive thinking and 
planning. Not a day passes without his thinking out some new idea, 
some new approach and technique. He is not discouraged by the 
redtape or limitations on his authority and initiative. He is not af- 
raid to go beyond his authority if circumstances require, if education- 
al demands warrant, because he knows that authorities cannot find 
fault with him because of his bonafides. 


He does not wait till other school systems have adopted new 
methods and techniques. On the contrary, he is the first to adopt, to 
test, and inform other people of their utility and success. It is the 
Headmasters like him who help in changing and modifying the tradi- 
tional methods and practices that have ensconced themselves in offici- 
al thinking and school procedures, and act as brakes on progress. 


Students beam with pleasure when he comes round to watch 


Members of his faculty look forward to sitting with 


their activities. 
ghts, experiences and love of voca- 


him in conferences, sharing his thou, 
tion. The members of the community look up to him with a sense 


of satisfaction and pride, and are ever ready to lend willing coopera- 
tion to him in everything. They have faith in him as a person, they 
have confidence in him as an education leader. They flock to the insti- 
tution when he invites them to share in the school planning or partici- 
pate in the evaluation of its policies and programmes. 

education for everyone. He 
his general scholarship, to 
and renovate his moral ex- 
f excellence is a perennial 


To meet him, to talk to him, is an 
knows it and works hard to refresh 
furbish his professional competence, 
cellente. “He knows that achievement oO 
activity, it never stops, it neve? ends. 


CHAPTER VIII 


ROLE OF THE HEADMASTER 


ò ; 

The role of Headmaster in a modern school can be summed 
up by saying that he should be a dynamic leader. The modern Head- 
master should be a leader and not a dictator. In other words, the 
control exercised by the Headmaster should be based “on consent of, 
through the cooperation of, for the benefit of all who are concerned,” 
As a leader, it is his responsibility to see that the objectives of 
education are being effectively realized through cooperative planning 
and execution. He must constantly bear in mind that other people are 
not just pawns in his hand, to be played according to his wishes or 
whims. They are human beings like him and have their needs and 
feelings, which require to be considered and respected. 


This kind of leadership expresses itself in two ways. The 
leader influences his co-workers, and they in turn influence him. No 
one is superior and no one is inferior. All are members of a team 
working towards a common objective. A time is coming when 


different members of -the staff will occupy the post of Head by 
rotation, 


The Head of the institution, 
democratic society, has the foll 
the usual professional duties, 
Head of the institution is an a 
These duties relate to teaching 
budgeting and office routine. 


as an educational leader in 
owing responsibilities in addition to 
The latter are the same whether the 
utocrat or a bureaucrat or a democrat. 
» Supervision, administration including 
However, even in the sphere of these 
responsibilities the approach, whether autocratic or democratic, will 
influence methods, practices and techniques, which in their turn 
determine the quality of education. 


Responsibilities of Education Leader 
1. He must motivate the 
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to work due to various frustrations or as the result of strained 
relations with the Headmaster under whom they worked previously. 
Every human being has potentialities which usually are not fully 
utilized for one reason or another. So, a good Head must take pains 
to understand the psychology of his colleagues, and work with 
sympathy*as well as understanding to release these potentialities by 
offering the right type of work climate. This will facilitate the deve- 
lopment of initiative on the part of co-workers, which a leader must 
exploit to the fullest extent. 


It is his major responsibility to know the abilities, capacities, 
aptitudes and interests of others, and so stimulate and inspire them 
that they are led into achieving the best they are capable of. Onan 
occasional cup of tea, he can by intelligent approach and questioning 
find out the interests of others. In this way he can discover what they 
would like to do, and can then provide proper conditions, encour- 
agement, mature advice so that they are helped in doing what they 
really want todo. Human being is a most delicate mechanism, and 
needs to be handled with utmost care and respect. We often are very 
careful in dealing with machines, but not so careful in dealing with 
human beings, and then complain that human beings do not render 
service as efficiently as machines. Handled with the same care, a 


human being can be as responsive as a machine. 


2. He must enlarge the channels ofcommunications so that the 
flow of ideas will be continuous and full. Every person in the 
organisation is capable of offering sound and valuable suggestions, 
and therefore the administrator will do well to draw on the resources 
of others in formulating plans and policies. Very often, the adminis- 
trator by his attitude, does not engender free flow of ideas. Either 
he is sceptical about the ideas and suggestions of others, or he does 
not give them due credit for new ideas. Therefore, people do not feel 
like thinking out the problems and their solutions, which if they did, 


could be a great help to the Head. 


3. He must relate different wills. Every organisation is a 
cooperative enterprise, the success of which largely depends on how 
far individdal members are capable of working in unison, for other- 
wise their efforts will be diffused and ineffective. This relating of 
efforts may be done’ in the privacy of the administrator’s office where 
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he will examine the efforts of various individuals and decide where 
efforts need to be augmented and where efforts need to be curtailed 
and modified. He will call the persons concerned for discussion, and 
through friendly exchange of views stress the desirability of modifying 
‘efforts in certain directions. These discussions will require all the tact 
and skill at the command of the HeaG. Some individuals react 
negatively to all suggestions from the Head, unless these suggestions 
come in a veiled form, and the individual is made to feel that it is in 
fact his own suggestion. By artful cuestions, by pointed observations, 
and by indirect references, the successful Head can transfer the 
Suggestions to others, and if cleverly implanted, these are likely to be 
accepted without any resistance. 


But sometimes it would be necessary to bring together 
different individuals to decide in a joint sitting as to where modifica- 
tions are necessary in the school programme. On such occasions, it 
is the business of the Head to bring about proper understanding and 
spirit of ‘give and take’ on the part of the individuals before agreed 
decisions can be reached and accepted by all. The important thing is 
acceptance of the decisions by all, so that concerted effort may follow 
in the right direction. Presiding over the Committee meeting is a job 
which demands considerable intelligence and skill. Aggressive mem- 
bers have to be restrained and the comparatively shy need to be 
encouraged into giving vent to their feelings and views. No one 
should leave the meeting with the feeling that his views are not wanted 
or that his views do not receive due consideration. Every one needs 
to be made to feel important even if his point of view appears to be 
wantonly scandalous. A good administrator will lend an apprecia- 
tive ear to the most ridiculous as to the most sane observation, 


though, of course if some one is deliberately playing the buffoon, he 
will have to put bim in his proper place. 


4. He must make them feel their responsibility and widen 
the extent to which they are competent. Many people do not feel the 
responsibility of their job, because the particular responsibility does 
not enjoy prestige or has no importance in the eyes of the Head. 
They may feel that their work does not count or is not held in high 
esteem either by their colleagues or the Head. It isa weakness, or 
perhaps strength, of human nature that individuals do not desire to 
exercise their brains and put in effoms in direc 


c i tions which are not 
considered important or worthwhile by others. So the only way to 
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make another person take interest in his work is to make him feel 
that his work is very significant and very important. And although 
the opinions of his colleagues also count, yet these can be disregarded 
if the Head values the work of the person as highly important. This 
may be done by taking a little more interest, by enquiring about how 
the work is proceeding, 6ffering a suggestion here, asking for his 
opinion there. Genuine interest of course is the best inducement, 
but even a show of interest often is capable of working wonders. 
Just a visit on the part of the Head to the venue of activity may make 
it significant for the person concerned, and he will feel that his efforts 
are being noticed. Nothing discourages a man so much as the feeling 
that no one is noticing what he is doing. 

Closely connected with this is the desirability of increasing the 
competence of the colleagues through providing opportunities for 
learning, widening of experience, through supply of literature, arrang- 
ing professional meetings and discussions, or providing trips to places 
or institutions where one can learn better methods, better techniques 
and better practices. In a cooperative organisation, increasing the 
competence of others is as important, perhaps more important, as 
adding to one’s own competence. A good Head therefore will not 
grudge expense involved in improving the competence of others. 


5. He must define and emphasize the purposes of the organisa- 
tion and the programme so that immediate and ultimate goals can be 
made compatible and mutually supporting. It is the foremost res- 
ponsibility of the Head to keep the purpose and objective of organisa- 
tion clearly focussed before the eyes of the members so that there is 
no wasting or straying of efforts. Although this is normally done in 
the early stages, yet people need to be constantly reminded of these. 
For, otherwise they are likely to fall into the ruts of routine and 
forget what the organisation really stands for. And the efforts may 
unwittingly get directed towards unimportant or even undesirable 


purposes. 


It is, therefore, of utmost importance that the Head and the 


staff should meet periodically to define and examine the objectives 
and purposes of the institution so that all concerned have a clear 
conception of the goal as well as the ways and means which may be 


used to achieve it. 
„In practical life the objectiv 
and therefore the programmes 


es cannot be achieved all at once, 
have to be properly timed and 
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scheduled, clearly distinguishing the immediate and the ultimate goals. 
It would be necessary to bring about Proper adjustment and coordi- 
nation between these, which would not be possible without com- 
prehensive planning. A good Head would not feel satisfied by 
Preparing a blueprint for the current year alone. He must prepare 
a programme for a number of years so that various items. can be 
organically dovetailed on the basis of importance and Priorities. 


And at the end of each Session, the staff must sit together and 
examine how far they have actually succeeded in teaching the targets 


means to avoid a repetition of the same in the future. All this will 
keep the objectives and Purposes in the focus of attention without 
which nothing worthwhile can be achieved. 


The leader can be most effective 
for others to emulate, The Head must be well-organised in work 
habits and give evidence of being able to accomplish a representative 
his thinking. He should be 


hat will ensure easy flow of 
work and Performance. Perhaps, his Outstanding quality should be 


an alert flexibility or capacity to change procedures so as to keep pace 
with new needs and developments, 


His leadership is judged in terms o 
Serve under him. “No matter what h 
are, he will not be Successful unless he is 
and collaborators with the desire to work 
for which the school stands. He 


f influence on those who 
is personal characteristics 
able to inspire his associates 
cooperatively for the goals 
will be judged by his ability to enlist 


common objective of advanci 
in the school....., He does n 
leader, but he does 
he is,’* 


The Headmaster must never let the sub 
has no confidence in their ability or goodwill 
Situation. For that will 
nothing else will. 


o 
1. Reavis, Op. cit., p. 273. 


only if he sets a good example A 
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° The leader must venture beyond the beaten path. “To lead, 
he must initiate new ideas. It is, of course, better that these ideas be 
originated and projected as problems for the consideration of the colla- 
borators with the leader than as copyrighted thoughts of the leader to 
be accepted without question or modification. By the method indi- 
cated, growth is induced, and the collaborators tend to identify them- 


selves with the leader’s ideas.’ 


Characteristics of Education Leaders 


1. Abiding faith in and conviction of the importance of Educa- 
tion in a democratic society by the leader. 

2. Superior intellectual ability. 

3. High degree of social intelligence. 

4, Initiative, resourcefulness and inventiveness. 

5. Cooperative attitude, a desire to develop power in others 
rather than to exercise power over them. 

6. Personal attractiveness. 

7. Drive—the ability to work hard, persistently towards desir- 


able objectives. 
8. Physical and mental Health—vigour, stamina and emotional 


stability. 
9. High moral character and personal integrity. 
10. Sound judgment of commonsense.” 


The test of leadership lies in how far he is able to inspire those 
who work under his direction. ‘No matter what his personal quali- 
ties, he will fail unless he is able to inspire his associates with the 
desire to work cooperatively for the school goals. This is not possible 
through dominating leadership that tends to hypnotise the associates 
into docile followers. It is accomplished only through freedom of 
participation and reciprocal cooperation.’’* 

Such a leader will be conscious of the fact that a school is best 
organised and administered when the leadership function is as widely 
shared as professional abilities and interests of the staff permit. Only 
in this way can the school make the best use of the available human 
resources. Only when the members have the opportunity for 


1. Ibid p. 269. 
“2. ‘Developing Lead 
of Professors of 

2 1947, p. 37). 
3. French et al, op. cit., p. 144. 


ers for education : A report of a Work— Conference 
Educational Administration, Endicott, New York, 
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responsible participation that they will become better educated and 
carry the institution to greater success. “‘Administtation cannot be 
really efficient without being democratic. If it is democratic it will 
be educative.’’! 


This new type of leadership is not easy to develop if the school 
has a long history of autocratic control. The members of the staff, 
through the long process of authoritarian control, might have become 
so apathetic that they may not be willing to assume additional res- 
ponsibility involved in democratic -administration. They might even 
feel that the Headmaster is evading his responsibility when he invites 
Suggestions and cooperation in making decisions. They may regard 
With suspicion or even positive resentment the efforts of the Leader to 
change the climate that has become customary or traditional, 


Probably the greatest impediment comes from the managing 
bodies. They fail to realize that good citizens cannot be produced 
merely by classroom injunctions on civil virtues or issuing of orders. 
The methods of management from top down establish the school 
climate that will fix the school practices of leaders, teachers and 
pupils. Neither teachers nor pupils can be expected to develop 


aptitudes for democratic processes if habituated to methods of 
autocracy.? 


No doubt, the head occupies a Position of executive authority 
and has to issue orders, but he may issue wise and effective instruc- 
tions and yet not inspire the members of his corps to recognise and 
accept his professional leadership. A school may outwardly bear the 


signs of efficient administration and yet lack the spirit and vitality that 
real leadership contributes, 


The Head should be well versed in human relationships. He 
must know how to win the goodwill and respect of others and how to 
motivate them to put in their best efforts for the success of the school. 
He should be forward looking. He has not only to see the faculty 
working in unison to achieve objectives consistent with the current 
educational philosophy, but has to improve upon the existing theory 
and practice, and even to develop new philosophy. 


And, therefore, he should be i 
conduct research without which im 


zh eS a 
1. Ibid, p. 163. 


2. Reavis et al, op. cit., pp. 274-275. 


n a position to guide teachers to 
Provements cannot be made. 


e 
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\yeadership is not gained through perfection and lavish use of 
centralized administrative machinery. ‘Administrative policies and 
directives are designed to assist, not to control the educative process.” 

o 


In individual or group conferences with teachers regarding their 
work, the Headmaster should aim at teachers finding the solutions 
of the problems themselves in the light of sound educational principles. 
If teachers do not readilyswork out the solutions of problems, the 
Head must not, unless there is an emergency, rush forward with 
a finished solution. “Above all he must not hurry the process of 
guiding teachers to study their problems. He must realise that the 
democratic process takes more time than authoritarian procedure... 
Patience is a virtue that will pay very generous dividends to the 
Principal who wants to gain recognition as a leader.”? 


Delegation of function should not be dictated by lessening 
one’s own burden. The professional aspect of work assigned to the 
teachers should over-shadow any gain to himself. “For example, 
the principal may delegate toa certain teacher the sponsorship of 
visual education activities in the school. If he confines her activities 
to the sphere of caring for and distributing visual materials to the 
various rooms, only slight stimulation to professional growth is likely 
to result. The teacher will in all probability view herself merely as a 
factotum for the principal, little above the level of a property clerk. 
However if he challenges teacher's interest in visual education by 
her to read on the topic, by noting and apprais- 
ing the uses she makes of visual materials in her room, by suggesting 
courses in visual education that are available for study, by having 
her discuss with other teachers the uses of visual education, or by 
seeking her advice on matters pertaining to the selection of usual 
aids, he will have stimulated the teacher professionally through the 
specific service to the school.’”? 

One important responsibility of the Head, which is generally 
overlooked, is to help the beginning teacher. The new teacher who 
has just come out of the college suffers from lack of confidence and 
professional experience. It is the duty of the Headmaster to aid him 
to make a successful adjustment to the classroom. For, on that 
depends the future career of the person. The Head should be able 
to put himself in the position of the new comer and not lose patience 


suggesting articles for 


© J], Reavis et. al, op. cit-, p- 299. 
2. Ibid, p. 302. 5 
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with his tactlessness and other defects. He must help hir. build 
his ego through proper advice and tips, for which the teacher‘ will 
thank him all his life. The Headmaster’s attitude can build a teacher 
or kill him. No beginning teacher should fail, if he is provided the 
tight advice and guidance at the critical period. £ 

Not helping the beginner, not only kills him but also has an 
adverse effect on school discipline, since if «students feel encouraged 
to behave unruly with a new teacher, they will soon employ the same 
tactics on an old teacher who may not be very efficient. Whosoever 
has been hired, by whomsoever he has been hired, it is in the 
interests of the school as well as every one there, that the new teacher 
should make a happy and successful adjustment. 


It is also one of the main duties of the Head to help the old 
as well as the new teachers in the practice of self-rating. For, it is 
largely through self-rating that an individual comes to understand 
his failings and shortcomings, and make an honest effort to improve 
them. Human beings generally resent suggestions from outsiders. 
And that is why the criticism by the Headmaster or the Inspector is 
usually not effective in improving things. So, through proper methods 
and techniques, the Headmaster must make his co-workers realize the 
importance of self-rating, and actively and sympathetically aid them 
in the process. 

The Headmaster can best solve the problem of any teacher 
taking a personal stand against him by maintaining a very patient 
and impersonal attitude towards him, even in the face of the strong- 
est provocation. He should be wise and magnanimous enough to 
make the teachers feel that under no circumstances will he be a party 

l or dispute, and that his momentary reactions and 
which will not last, and will not be permitted to 
tions and jeopardize the working of the school. 

A successful Headmaster will know 
does not improve matters and therefore 
On the other hand, should he find himself in the wrong, he will not 
be slow to make amends. But, perhaps, appreciation and recogni- 


tion of a teacher’s work in obvious ways may be more effective than 
an open declaration of regret. 


angers are things 
influence future rela 


that insistence on apology 
will not press for the same. 


Lastiy, he should share with his co 
for any deficiency or weakress in the s 
times the Headmasters have the tendency 


-workers the responsibility 
chool programmes. Some- 
to adopt an attitude of an 
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outsidèr and heap all the blame on the teachers for any shortcomings 
in the school. This results in ill-will on the part of the teachers 
against the Head which is not conducive to happy and congenial 
atmosphere in the school. On the other hand, if he is quick to 
assume the whole responsibility on his head even when he is not at 
fault, he is likely to win the goodwill of the staff which is a necessary 
condition of good moralê in the institution. Such an attitude on the 
part of Head is likely to win the gratitude of the staff, and they 
would be more willing to remove the defect than if they were made 
to bear the brunt of the criticism. A leader must cover the weaknes- 
ses of his workers against outsiders, and later in a friendly manner 
make them see their mistakes, and actively aid them to remove or 


overcome these. 


Duties of Headmaster 


Organization and administration are the two major duties and 
responsibilities of the Head of an institution. Organization is mainly 
concerned with ‘making arrangements that permit the beginning of 
Since Man can rarely start with a clean slate, 


purpose realization.’ 
And this is a continuous 


all organization is really reorganization. 
and a perennial process in a dynamic institution. 

For, in the day-to-day working of the institution, some defects, 
some weaknesses, some deficiencies which impede the process of 
realization of the objectives of the institution, are bound to come 
to light. And every Head would feel compelled to find out ways and 
means through which these drags could be removed. This process 
naturally would entail considerable arrangement and rearrangement. 
with the passage of time and the changed living con- 

even the objectives have to undergo 
bring them in line with the new ideals 
If this is not done, the institution 
g, and therefore will not 


Similarly, 
ditions of a dynamic society, 


alterations and modifications to 
and aspirations of the community. 
and its methods will suffer from cultural la 
be satisfactory and effective. 

Then, with the advancement of science and technology, new 
methods and techniques are being continuously discovered and 
improvements made on the old. No institution which aims at meeting 
the needs of the community in a satisfactory manner can afford to 
ignore the new inventions. 7 These will have to be accepted and. 


incorporated in the programmes of education. 
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Thus organization and reorganization are coterminus wj,h the 
life of any institution, much more so in the case of educational ins- 
titutions which must form the vanguard of society. This process 
affects every thing in the school such as the site, the physical plant, 
supplies, personnel, methods and techniques of education ast well as 
rules and regulations which not only must be recast but also be 
functionally related to new needs and requirements so that objectives 
of education can be successfully realized. 


Administration, on the other hand, is the current phase which is 
concerned with the conduct, operation and management of the insti- 
tution to assure the realization of its purposes. Organization 
supplies the raw materials, so to speak, which have to be utilized in 
a proper manner to achieve the objectives. Poor administration 
may defeat the best of organization, as the best of administration 
may be foiled by a rigid and unsatisfactory organization. 


Although in a new institution the work of organization will 
precede the work of administration, yet in a running institution both 
these phases go together and are mutually determined, and in practice 
it may be difficult to isolate one from the other. Therefore for all 
Practical purposes both go by the name of administration in modern 


terminology. These functions can be further split up into the 
following : 


1. Planning, that is, working out in broad outline the things 
that need to be done and methods for doing them. 


2. Administration or 
budgeting, staffing, 
devices. 


getting things done through proper 
direction, coordination and integration and related 


3. Supervision. This service is “‘ 
ing and improving the conditions t 
growth.” It includes all aspects of s 
learning, 


primarily concerned with study- 
hat surround learning and pupil 
chool programme such as pupil 
teaching methods and techniques, curriculum organization, in- 
Service training, initiation and guidance of the new teachers, 
professional growth of the teachers, or in a nutshell to as 
tight type of conditions and climate for good learning, 

4. Guidance. This should ri 
tion, but is 
education 
tional, soc 


assuring 
sure the 


ightly be included under administra- 
‘separated to give it emphasis which is lacking in modern 
programme, particularly in our country. It includes educa- 
ial and ethical and vocational guidance and counselling 


pemn 


° 
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with a kiew to enabling a student to make a more successful adjust- 
ment to school and society. 

5. Evaluation or self-appraisal. With a view to discovering 
how far the school programmes, methods and practices have actually 
succeeded in achieving the objectives of education and how far these 
need to be changed or modified to remove clogs, lags and obstruc- 
tions in its methods an@ techniques to assure sound educational 
results. 

6. Reporting or Public Relations to assure that the progra- 
mmes and methods of the institution are placed before the community 
with a view to informing them, enlightening them, and seeking their 
aid and cooperation in securing successful realization of the objec- 
tives. Experience has shown that without proper understanding and 
appreciation of the school policies and programmes, the community 
is not likely to be sympathetic to its needs and requirements, and may, 
in fact, unwittingly oppose or interfere with the achievement of its 


purposes. 


u 


CHAPTER IX $ 


PLANNING SCHOOL PROGRAMME 


° 
Every organisation presupposes planning which is another name 
for thinking to some Purpose. Planning is necessary before the 
organization comes into existence, and it is necessary to ensure the 
Continuous achievement of the purposes of the organisation. The 


Success of any organisation depends upon the efficacy of sound and 
wise planning. 


Planning is always to some purpose, and therefore, in the first 
instance, the success of planning in school will depend upon a_ thor- 
ough understanding of the objectives of the school. For, unless the 
goals are clearly envisaged and rightly understood, the policies, 
Programmes and practices that are to be formulated will be confused, 
chaotic and lacking in proper orientation. 


Thus the first requisite of successful school planning is a clear 
realization of the purposes of the school or school education. These 
purposes, as we have already discussed, change with ever changing 
life and ideals of the community. They will have to be continuously 


re-examined and modified to meet the requirements of a dynamic 
society. 


A successful Headmaster must of necessity keep himself posted 
with the changes in social and cultural life of the commnnity, and 
carefully examine from time to time what modifications are needed 
in the objectives of Education. Otherwise, he may be planning policies 
and programmes which are out of tune with the social milieu, and 
would be responsible for maladjustments of the pupils after they have 
finished their schoolin g. 


In fact, the Headmaster should not only be conscious of social 
and cultural changes that have taken place, but should also be sensi- 
tive to future trends. This is necessary inasmuch as his pupils have to 
live as adults not in the world of to-day but in a world-to-be, after 
their schoaling is completed. A school that aims at educating young 
people to live in a world of to-day is, in fact, Preparing them for 
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stresse and strains that will accrue as the result of cultural lag. 


It may be argued that what the school must fdo, and how it 
should do it, is already determined either by the rules and regulations 
or by courses of studies as laid down by the department of education 
or the University. And therefore there is very little left to the Head- 
master on which he can exercise his planning skill. 


Now, this is not exactly true. The department of education 
and the University no doubt lay down some broad end results to which 
the schools must conform, but theydo not lay down the details 
as to how it is to be done, nor do they limit the freedom of the 
school to launch additional programmes. 


A good Headmaster will have no difficulty in realizing that 
what the education department or the university prescribe is really a 
very small part of the educational programme. The major portion 
of education process is left undetermined and unprescribed, which it 
is the responsibility of the school to plan so that the total education 
of the pupils is assured. Unfortunately, most of the Headmasters, 
for one reason or another, have come to believe that their sole res- 
ponsibility lies in working to the prescription of the department or 
the University. A true educational leader will at once see that his 
responsibility is much wider, and therefore he must plan extensively to 
discharge it. 

The following principles of planning should be of great help 

and assistance to the Headmaster : 

1. To be effective, planning must grow out of the felt needs of 
the members of the organisation and should result from 
cooperative effort. Those who are going to be affected by 
the plan should have a voice in making the plan. 


2, Planning must be done on the basis of reliable data collect- 


ed from all possible sources. 


d be in terms of individual requirements of 


3. Planning shoul ients 
cal situations 


the institution. Plans for generalized hypotheti 
cannot be very effective. 


d be a full recording of discussions to serve as 


4. There shoul rve 
sto assure’ continuity 


a guide for future planning as well a 
> a and proper direction. 
5. Planning should begin with the existing practices and 
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techniques. There can be no clean slate to try /o start 
from. : 


This planning, though a direct responsibility 6f the Headmaster, 
cannot be effective without the cooperation of others who aye directly 
or indirectly concerned with education. True, some Headmasters 
who have made their name in the annals of education tid this nlanning 
more or less single handed. They were able and intelligent persons 
with more than the usual run of imagination and initiative. Yet 
to-day with our emphasis on democratic way of life, such an approach 
cannot be acceptable. However brilliant the Headmaster might be, 
and however mediocre his faculty, it is not desirable that all planning 
should issue out from his brain and be passed to the subordinates 
as directives to be put into execution. 


In a democratic set-up of society, the school needs to be a co- 
operative enterprise, where all concerned take part in making decisions. 
Otherwise, it becomes a totalitarian organization, and pupils, who in 
their early life are subjected to such an approach, cannot be expected 
to develop into democratic citizens when they grow up. An individual 
cannot work for many years under the purposes of others and 


still escape damage to his personality, and much less can he grow up 
into a democratic citizen. 


Planning, in consequence, must be undertaken jointly by all 
those who are concerned with the education of the young. In other 
words, it should be undertaken by the Headmaster, the teachers, the 
parents and the students ; particularly the students, because if educa- 


tion programme concerns any one group more vitally, it is the 
students. 


When it is suggested that planning should be done by the Head, 
the teacher, the parents and the students, it does not mean that these 
different groups, through their chosen representatives, in a joint 
session, will determine what will be done in the school. What is 
implied is that some techniques need to be evolved through which the 


various viewpoints could be coordinated and integrated, and decisions 
made on the basis of these. 


This “may be achieved through three different agencies, viz. 


(a) Head-Faculty meetings, (b) Student Councils and (c) Pérent- 
Teacher Associations. z 


— 
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rf Head-Faculty Meeting 

It must be obvious by now that teachers should share in the 
making ôf all important decisions since most of the decisions have 
to be executed through them or with their help and cooperation. 
And th@best condition fos successful implementation of a decision 
is that the members should feel that it is their own decision and not a 
ukase from a person in authority. People resent taking orders, and 
therefore the Headmaster will do well not to issue many orders, but 
let the things be decided through joint deliberations. 

These staff meetings, however, need to be carefully planned 
and conducted. They should be prevented from degenerating into 
rubber stamping agencies which only confirm the wishes of the Head- 
master. Nor should they convert themselves into bedlam of attacks 
and counter-attacks between the more vociferous teachers or between 
the teachers and the Head. 

The following practical suggestions may be recommended to 
make these meetings educationally effective and successful : 


Characteristics of good Faculty Meetings 
1. Material considered should be of interest to all present. 
2. The material should be organised in a way : 
(a) to present rapidly all background facts, 
(b) to bring out clearly all controversial points. and 
(c) to present all available data to solve the problem. 
of the specific phase of the 


3. Faculty should be advised 
der to avoid snap judgments 


subject to be discussed in or 
and irrelevant discussions. 
All discussions should be professional and above the 
personal level. 
5. Discussions should be free, open and representative. 

(a) All who wish to speak should have the opportunity to 

~ do so. 

(b) No monopoly of discussion should be permitted. 
be discussed in the meeting if 
letin or official communication. 
further 


6. „Routine matter should not 
they can be handled by bul 


In matters of close voting the subject needs to be 


discussed, 


~ 
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18. 


19. 
20. 
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Faculty should not beasked to discuss and vote unless their 
opinions are to be given weight in the final decisions. 
Faculty meetings should be economical in the mattes of time. 
(a) Start on time with something important, 

(b) not allow the discussion to drag, é 

(c) discourage talking between individuals, 

(d) close on time. 

Presiding officer should be impartial and business-like. 


All matters for discussion should be listed and given time 
allotment. 


There should be a definite policy adopted to the degree to 
which the discussion should be secret. 


Faculty meeting should be programmed for at least a term 
in advance. 


Faculty meeting should be a part of the professional 
growth of the institution and related meetings held as a series. 


When discussions show need for additional material, a 
special committee should be appointed to secure it by the 
next meeting. 


If possible typed material should be provided to help the 
discussion. 


Faculty meetings for business should not be combined with 
social meetings. 


Ifa committee is to make a report to the faculty meeting, 
it is not wise for them to discuss the matter with individual 
members before Tepresentation to the faculty. 


Faculty members should help to plan the faculty meetings. 


Outside speakers should be secured for special meetings 
only and not at the regular business meetings of the faculty.1 


To this list may be added two more characteristics as given by 
Hammock and Owings. 


21. 


Faculty meetings should be creative sessions. “Attitudes 


i 1. 
Evenden, 


Columbia University, Teachers College, prepared, by Professor E.S. 
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are of transcendent importance in such meetings. A faculty 
meeting js really a learning situation and should be accord- 
ed all the recognition of the principles of learning which 
the teacher accords a meeting of one of his classes.” 


22.9 “Factlty meetings should be composed of speakers and 
listeners, with frequent changes of roles. The basis upon 
which success or failure of faculty meetings rests is the 
interchange of suggestions, ideas and proposals. Progress 
towards solving problems is made in this way, and morale 
is enhanced. Little or nothing is accomplished either in 
solving problems or in maintaining morale when a constant 
lecture-listener arrangement is maintained, or even when 
sit is used too often.” 


The staff meetings to be really effective need to be carefully 
planned. They must be a regular feature of the school programme, 
and fortnightly meetings should be neither too many nor too few. 
Old type of Headmaster, who held one meeting in a term and some- 
times in a year, would perhaps consider this too much, and may 
argue that there would not be enough agenda for these meetings. 
This argument, however, is based on the practice when the Head- 
master was the great Moghul and did all the planning and thinking 
himself, while the programme of education was largely built around 
the text-book lessons. Now, when the programme of education has 
to be built around projects, workshops, discussion groups, laboratory 
techniques, and when we want to democratize school administration, 
there would be plenty of agenda for fortnightly meetings. Once 
the faculty is set on planning there can be no dearth of material for 
deliberations. 


These meetings must be provided in the regular schedule so that 
they are not in the form of extra-hour for the already overworked 
personnel. Teachers have their private and domestic responsibilities, 
and therefore fixing these meetings before or after school hours is not 
relished and does not assure effective participation. Neither do 
these meetings prove useful when scheduled about the end of the 
working day when teachers feel tired and are in a hurry to rush home. 


The best time for these meetings would be just after lunch when 
teachers come to the meeting a little refreshed and in a happy mood. 
Sometimes, the staff meetings are combined with a social function 
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such as tea or dinner. In practice, combining these two functions has 
not proved very effective inasmuch as many of the teachers find it 
difficult to switch on to an attitude of serious thinking. Of course, 
once in a while, an early tea or dinner may precede a long meeting, 
when a programme of professional growth may be*organized with 
adyantage. 


The Headmaster should see that members are comfortably 
seated, preferably in a face to face group, around a circular or oval 
table. These meetings to be successful and effective need to be in- 
formal where the members of the staff feel free to express their views. 
For, unless there is an atmosphere of freedom and candour, these 
meetings do not achieve their objective. And it is for this reason that 
these meetings may not be held in the office of the Headmaster where 
the atmosphere is likely to savour of authority. 


These meetings must encourage as wide a participation as 
possible. Asa group leader, it is the duty of the Headmaster to see 
that the more vocal or more aggressive members do not monopolize 
the discussion. Through tactful remarks, the Head myst curb the 
tendency on the part of a member to rise again and again to rebut a 
point or press home his point of view. In fact, it may be laid down 
as a general rule that not more than twice should a member be per- 
mitted to hold the floor. On the other hand, the more shy members 
need to be encouraged to speak out their mind. The staff meeting 


should not break with the impression that it was a show of two or 
three people. 


In order to introduce the right type of atmosphere, the Head 
would do well not to start with serious business straightaway, but 
have a friendly chat for two or three minutes to put the members of 
the staff at their ease. It would also be necessary to insist on secrecy 
so that the opinions of the individual members are not quoted out- 
side to their embarrassment. And in recording the minutes of the 


meetings, names may be avoided and only the general trend of dis- 
cussion and consensus recorded. 


To achieve real success in these meetings, it would be necessary 
for the Head to honestly respect the opinions of the staff and their 
decisions, however at variance they might be to his own viéws. Other- 
wise, if the members of the staff feei that these meetings ate just a 
formality or a machinery to inflict the views of the Head on them, 


en 
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they will not only prove futile but also engender attitudes which may 
vitiate the atmosphere of the institution. The Head should not 
ordinarily override the decisions of the staff to favour one which 
appears to him more sound. 
The staff meetings should aim at the following? : 

b. To feach an agreement as to the philosophy that governs 
the group’s goals. s 

2. To unify the efforts of the entire staff. 

3. To improve old practices and methods. ` 

4. To discover problems for special study. 

5. To carry on projects for the improvement of instruction. 

6. To plan the integration of newly adopted practices into 


the standard program. 
7. To explore the value of standard supervisory and adminis- 


trative policies. 
8. To study Community-school relations. 
9. To develop morale. 
10. To discover and utilize special talent. 
11. To exemplify good group action. 
12. To inspire teachers’ professional enthusiasm. 


Nor should the Headmaster try to bring about hasty changes 


or quick results. In a human organisation, the people need to be 
carefully prepared for the changes. Reforms introduced without 
adequate preparation, OF when the people are not ready to accept 
them, only end in fiasco, heartburning or frustration for the Head. 
Democratic process is doubtless a slow process, but there is value 
in going slow. Initiative and confidence gained by the teachers in 
prolonged deliberation and preparation is likely to be of greater value 
than a single quick solution of the problem, which may leave the 
faculty members perplexed and doubting. 

It is a sound practice to avoid voting on any issue. The deci- 
sions should issue from a general consensus. An informal consensus 
is generally a more satisfactory condition of the success of any pro- 
gramme than a decision on split yote. But should it become neces- 
sary to put the matter to vote, the Head should stick to the result of 
voting however unpalatable. a 


1. Fred C. Ayer, Fundamentals of Instructional Supervision, New York: 


Harper, 1954, pp- 81-83. 
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Many a time it would be necessary to refer the matter to com- 
Mittees of the staff to obtain more information or thrashing it out 
more fully in a small group before it is voted by the general house. 
In nominating such committees the Head would be wise not to nomi- 
nate only the key persons but also those who are likely to oppose the 
proposal and others who are less vocal but may have important 
contributions to make. The Head should develop confidencé in all 
teachers that their views, even though they might be opposed to the 
administration, are respected, and do not bring retaliation or victim- 
ization in their wake. 

These staff meetings can be a very stimulating and educative 
experience for the teachers, provided they are properly conducted. 
The Head should not dominate these meetings, but let the staff do 
most of the talking. His skill as a leader would lie in proper sum- 
ming up of the discussions and then guiding them to a correct decision 
not in a dictatorial way, but through array of facts, force of clear 
logical arguments and careful analysis of the implications of the 
decisions in the light of the objectives of education, 

His leadership should strive to lessen tensions among the staff 
arising from varying points of views that come into the foreground 
during the discussions. He should try to see that members of the 
Staff come to respect each other for their different viewpoints rather 
than try to coerce others to their own views and reform them. 


It is also one of his major responsibilities to make the members 
of the staff realize that although the differences must be fully aired 
and thrashed out during the stage of discussion, yet after the decision 
has been taken, it becomes the decision of the whole staff. And 
therefore it is the moral responsibility of every member of the staff 
to respect the decision and to implement it with all sincerity and 
earnestness, even though in his heart of hearts he may feel that the 
decision is not right. 

This attitude is not easy to develop, 


at it with tact and patience, he can gradually 
staff. 


But if the Head works 
build it up among the 


Sometimes, 
where one or two members of the staff, 
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his sense of humour will be of great help in resolving the strain. 
Nevertheless, he would have to do something to prevent the recur- 
rence of such a situation. 

Perhaps, a wise solution would be to invite such a member to 
lunch or tea ang try to establish rapport with him, and then try to 
find out the root cause responsible for his attitude. Maybe, he feels 
that the Head does not consult him enough ; maybe he has a grie- 
vance in the matter of allotment of teaching load or assignment of 
co-curricular responsibilities ; maybe, he has had an unhappy child- 
hood ; or his marital life is not very satisfactory. 

Unless a person has become an inveterate scoundrel, he will 
respond to friendly overtures of the Head, and if the Head goes 
about this fob intelligently, he may be successful in making him his 
best ally. People are not inherently wicked. There is some good in 
every man, and the success of the Headmaster lies in discovering it 
and harnessing it to the purposes of the institution. 


Occasionally, the Head must review and assess his planning 
programmes and techniques. Self-appraisal on scientific lines is the 
only way to improvement and progress. The following principles 
should enable the Headmaster to judge the success of his planning 
programme. 

1. To what extent members understand their duties and res- 
ponsibilities in the matter of taking an effective part in the delibera- 
tions. 

2. To what extent there is free flow of ideas and opinions 
between the Head and the staff members. 

3. To what extent members feel free to participate 


effectively. 
4. To what extent participation leads to the growth of the 


members. 
5. To what extent the results can be seen and evaluated with- 


out undue delay. 


Student Council 


It is now being increasingly and rightly recognised that the 
have the greatest stake in the education process, should 
mining the school programme. In the 
had no part in planning school pro- 
had to receive what was offered, they 


pupils, who 
have a large hand in deter 
traditional system the pupils 
grammes and practices. They 
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had to put up with what was ordained by people in authority, without 
wincing or asking “why”. Blind obedience to parents and teachers 


is a sacred duty, was an exhortation constantly dinned into their 
ears. 


The result was that these pupils, when they grew up to be 
adults, could not shed this attitude, and needed to be told or ordered 
all their life as to what they must think, believe, or do. It was 
perhaps a very convenient arrangement. Some superior or favoured 


persons were to do all the thinking and ordering, the rest were only 
to obey like dumb driven cattle. 


But this could not go on forever. The humanity in man asserted 
itself. It began to be considered wrong to use human beings, created 
in the image of God, to be just tools in the hands of a~ few crafty 
ones. It began to be realized that every human‘ being is of surpassing 
worth, and therefore it was not the business of another human being 
to determine what was good for him. This was a heyday for 
Democracy. But humanity of man still had to contend with the 
treatment meted out to children. Their helplessness, their immaturity, 
their lack of experience was made a pretext to lord over them, to 
tyrannize over them. They were exploited to satisfy the frustrations 
of the adults. Their humanity was overlooked, their needs and 
desires were of no moment. TheyZwere to be trimmed, pruned and 
moulded to fit in with the designs of the adults_or the political 
adventurer who got himself implanted in a position of authority. 

However, man couldn’t ¿stand this long. 
unethical. It was contrary to the purpose of nature which ordains 


cach individual to be a unique personality. And so the child came 


to his own. But many of the Headmasters brought up on old 
tradition have yet to learn this truth, 


It was wrong, it was 


Nevertheless, they cannot escape this. The child, for whose 
education exists, cannot be prevented from saying something 
about his own needs, his own Tequirements, and how they can be met 


to provide satisfying experiences on which he has to build his life. 


Therefore a successful Headmaster must have a clear under- 
standing of the needs of the pupils, what they require and what ex- 
periences they must have to develop their potentialities to the fullest 
extent. We now know that they learn better what interests them. 
They acquire skills more easily when ilot subject to suffocating: atmos- 
phere of fear, authority and strict control. They behave better when 


sake 
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they are respected, when they are entrusted with responsibility, when 
they have the freedom to carve out careers for themselves. 


Human curiosity is paralysed, initiative is curbed, growth is 
distortedy aspirations killed, when young people have to work under 
the iron-disciplipe of the purposes of others. What they need is 
proper conditions for the unfolding of their personalities so that they 
can develop, grow and blossom as individuals and not as automatons 
who think, feel and act as their elders prescribe. 


This is the philosophy behind the student participation in 
determining school policies, programmes and practices. And an 
enlightened Headmaster will have no difficulty in realizing that by 
student participation he will be improving the quality of education 
and lightening his own disciplinary burden. When students get 
interested in what they do, there are no disciplinary problems left. 
And they get interested only if the programmes meet the fulfilment of 
their vital needs. 

Doubtless, many such ventures have not met with success. 
Many Headmasters sealed their doom when they invited student 
participation. The students freed of the traditional shackles assumed 
airs and functions which completely paralysed the working of the 
school. But it is also true that some administrators who tried 
student participation have volumes to speak in its favour. Obviously 
nothing is inherently wrong with it. Failure has been due to wrong 
approach and defective handling which could be guarded against. 


The following conditions and measures should assure the success 
of student participation. 

1. Abiding faith on the part of the Headmaster in the 
inherent goodness of children and youth. 

2. Realization, without mental reservation, on the part of the 
Headmaster that education process is helped and improved through 
student participation who become more serious in studies or activities 
which they themselves have planned. 

3. Clear consciousness on the part of the administrator that 
adults, to become efficient democratic citizens, must learn to plan 
„and make decisions for themselves quite early in their life. 

4. Student participation cannot be introduced all of a sudden 
by a fiat of authority. Students have to be gradually trained and 
educated to assume the responsibilities that go with this. 
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5. This programme will go phut unless the staff has been pet- 
suaded and convinced of the value and importance of student 
participation, and is willing to change their roles in relation to 
students. The staff need to be carefully prepared to undertake this 
experiment. 

6. The community also needs to be sold onthe programme 


otherwise criticism and opposition frdm some quarters might 
throttle the programme. 


7. But more important, perhaps, is the personality of the 
staff member who is associated with Student Council to guide and 
watch its functioning. This person must be chosen with great care. 
“He must be a leader, a teacher, a counsellor, a friend. The best 
educational and professional preparation, a pleasing personality, 
sympathy, unbounded enthusiasm, ability, vision.+.a sound 
knowledge of psychology, and a keen appreciation of human nature 
are requirements for this position.’ 

It needs to be emphasized once again that arevolutionary change 
here as anywhere else is fraught with dangerous consequences. 
Therefore the Headmaster, before he determines the extent to which 
student participation is to be introduced, must make a careful survey 
of his school and community and the attitudes of the staff, the 
students and the community. Whatever may be possible or 
practicable in one school system may abjectly fail in another set-up. 

It would, therefore, be very desirable to organise student 
participation very carefully and have a well thought out plan of 
gradual introduction. A beginning may be made ina small sphere 
such as the sports, cooperative store, campus improvement, cafeteria, 
etc. The success of the plan will largely depend on the staff 
sponsor who must have a full understanding of the value of student 
participation and who may be temperamentally suited to work with 
young people in close cooperation. An unsatisfactory sponsor will 
not only discredit the organisation and spell its doom but will be 
responsible for direct and indirect repercussions on other activities as 
well. It would be wise on the part of the Head not to inflict this 
responsibility on unwilling shoulders or those who do not have the 
necessary level of maturity and understanding of the psychology of 
the adolescence. 

But, of course, the main plank of student participation and on 
which the enlightened student community has already started 


1, Edmonson et al, op. cit., p. 341." 
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insisting, is the Student Union. Unfortunately, in this country we 
have to face an unhealthy tradition, since such Unions have been ex- 
ploited in the past by politicians and professional demagogues to 
achieve xtraneous ends. 

Yet this is exactly the reason why they should be properly 
organizéd so that outsiders are not in a position to exploit them. 
A perfectly well-organized and functioning Student Union can be the 
strongest bulwark against external interference. That, in practice, 
these expectations have been belied is not reason enough for con- 
demning them. What is needed is a careful self-appraisal so that 
weaknesses and deficiencies may be removed and conditions of 
success assured. 

Elections to the Union are usually responsible for most of the 
evil. The winning party may win by a bare majority, leaving a con- 
siderable minority to go unrepresented. In consequence, they become 
indifferent or even hostile to the work of the Union, and may actively 
work to bring about its downfall. Therefore some more equitable 
method of election will have to be worked out to assure some re- 
presentation to those who are not successful at the general election. 
How this is to be actually achieved will depend upon circumstances 
of the case, which the Head must determine for himself. But a sug- 
gestion may be offered. A convention may be established to nomi- 
nate the leading defeated students. The elections through single non- 
transferable vote will also assure representation to the minorities and 
therefore may be more desirable. 

The Union must have a written constitution which will remove 
sunderstanding between the administration and the 
onsibilities and prerogatives will all 
d. It would also be desirable to have 
upon the size) on the Council to 
int of view of the administra- 


any chances of mi 
students, since the rights, resp 
be clearly laid down and define 
some members of the staff (depending 


serve as advisers and to explain the po 
tion. The Head of the institution should have the power to veto the 


decisions of the Council, though it should be obvious that a wise 
Head would use this power very sparingly. It is, of course, implied 
that he could ask for reconsideration, giving advice or supplying rele- 
vant knowledge and information which might not have been consider- 
ed by the Union when the original decision was taken. 
s Parent-Teacher Association 
hich altimately bears the total cost of educa- 
ivate schools or the state schools, has a great 


The community, W 
tion, whether it is the pr 
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stake in school programme, for on it rests the future of its children. 
Therefore it must have a say in the policies and programmes of edu- 
cation. But some how, despite our professions of faith in democracy, 
it is very rarely that the community has an opportunity to take part 
in shaping the educational plan. In fact, in many quarters there is a 
positive aversion to the community showing an active interes: in the 
affairs of education. 


Many of the administrators, brought up on the old tradition, 
still think of schools in terms of ivory towers which should function 
in complete isolation, hermetically sealed against all rumbling and 
ruffling of the life of the community. And in many cases great 
care is exercised that the curricula should not contain any reference 
to the practical day to day problems which are considered contro- 
versial. As a result, the curricula are so divorced from life that an in- 
telligent person might wonder what all this education is about, if it is 
not to help a person to deal more effectively with the problems of 
life. The community is only required to raise a building, finance 


equipment, furniture, pay the salaries of the staff, and then sink into 
oblivion. 


Now, this is both a legal and moral wrong. And a’good Head- 
master, without bothering about others or the general practice, will 
invite the community and seek its cooperation in planning for educa- 
tion of its children. Of course, it has a negative side which may ex- 
press itself in too much interference with school work. But a wise 
Head should have no difficulty in striking a proper balance. The so 
called active interference results only when the purposes of school are 
not understood or when the educational leadership somehow is not 
trusted. A Head who has been able to establish his bonafides 
should have no fear on this score. In fact, in ‘such a situation the 
community will not only abstain from poking their noses in the 
school affairs, but will actually invite the school personnel to supply 
leadership in various community activities and programmes. 


The cooperation of the community is very necessary to assure 
sound school programmes. Adequate finances will be forthcoming 
only if the community has been properly educated. The programmes 
of the school will be appreciated only if such programmes have been 
properly sold to the public. Disciplinary problems toth inside 
and outside the school also need the. help and cooperation of the 
community. And since the community has also to serve as a 
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laboratory for necessary educational experiences, proper help and 
assistance should be forthcoming. 

In practice, We rarely use the community resources to strengthen 
and impsove our educational programmes. Private museums, work- 
shops, industrial and commercial concerns, gardens, farms, dairies, 
etc., could be successfully utilised in educational projects. Besides, 
in every community there are men and women who could give talks, 
demonstrations and lectures on their particular interests, lines of 
specialjzation, vocations, travels, etc., which could be harnessed with 
the school programme to improve the quality of education. 

The community also loves to know and see what their school 


. may be doing or achieving. Their presence, their appreciation, their 


support can be a matter of great inspiration, encouragement and 
satisfaction®to the students and the staff. 

All these purposes can be achieved through some such agency 
as Parent-Teacher Association. Many a misunderstanding and 
conflict can be avoided by the Head taking the community into con- 
fidence in chalking out school policies and programmes. It would 
also result in availability of more funds, more facilities, and more 
manpower. But what is perhaps of greater value to the Head is the 
understanding and appreciation that the school is bound to receive 
as the result of such community participation. 

This participation will be a two way process. The community 
members will visit the school and take part in school functions, 
celebrations and activities. But the schoo! personnel including the 
pupils will also go out in the community and help the community in 
putting up shows, arranging athletics and sports meets, as also 
holding religious and cultural meetings and celebrations. They could 
also lend a helping hand in health and sanitary programme of the 
town or the village. Life would be richer, more satisfying for both 
the school and the community as the result of this participation, 


And this purpose can be greatly encouraged and helped, if school 
building and facilities can be used by the community in off-hours or 
off-days. The school belongs to the community and therefore there 
is no reason why the use of school should be denied to it during the 
off-hours. Even if it entails some loss and damage to the school 
plant or furniture, the advantages greatly offset any loss incurred. 
The school must become the pivot of community life, if it is to play 


its maximum role. a 
“Tn meeting and talking with the parents, the teachers may = 
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learn many things that will help them to understand the student 
coming from that home. They may learn the economic 
conditions of the home, the religious tendencies, and such facts 
concerning the home life of the student as possibilities of study at 
home, necessity for the student to work evenings to help support the 
family, and opportunities for play or for recreational activities. They 
may also become acquainted with the parents’ plan for the student’s 
future education. Do they wish him to finish high school? Is he 
going to college? Such facts will help teachers to determine the 
curriculum that will best meet the student’s needs. In return, the 
parents may see the necessity of prompt and regular attendance at 
school. They may acquire an understanding of the objectives of 
classroom instruction that will fit them better to help and encourage 
the student. They may learn the conditions of iñe building 
itself, its instructional facilities, and its recreational and laboratory 
conveniences. There should be the closest cooperation and the most 
perfect understanding between the school and home if both are to give 
their best to the development of the student”. 


a 


1, Edmonson et al, op. cit., pp. 486-487. . 
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CHAPTER X ° . 
o 


ADMINISTRATION 


Educational adminigtration is the hub of education process. The 
best plan, policies and practices are destined to fail, if they are not 
backed by proper administration. In our country, although plans, 
policie§ and programmes receive adequate attention in educational 
thinking, the importance of sound administrative policies and prac- 
tices is usually overlooked. Perhaps, it is assumed that with the 
right type of curricula, teaching techniques, and system of examina- 
tions, we-<can assure the desired type of education to the pupils. But 
this is a mistaken notion. The type, the tone, and the approach of 
administration can make or mar the education process. 


Very often, it is assumed that administration concerns only the 
Head of the institution, and that itis a natural gift. But recent studies 
have shown that administration like any other skill can be developed 
through proper study and training. Besides, it is being increasingly 
realized that educational administration concerns all relationships in 
the school system, viz., relationship between the Head and the students, 
between the staff and the students, between the staff and the commu- 
nity, between the menial staff and the teaching staff, between the 
school and the state or the University, and so on. In fact, school ad- 
ministration is the concern of everyone in the school and the com- 
munity. Therefore for the success of any educational programme the 
nature and methods of administration are of paramount importance. 


The purpose of administration is to manage an enterprise so 
that the purposes of those engaged in it may be realized most effect- 
ively and efficiently. It involves the following functions : 


(a) Formulation of the purposes of the school administration. 


(b) Provision of necessary personnel. 
(c) Provision of necessary plant and related services. 
(d) Planning the curricula, and distribution of work, 


(e) Providing specialized services. 


> Te) 
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(f) Maintaining discipline and order. 
(g) Evaluation of Pupil achievement. 


Principles of School Administration < 


Sound administration must reston a satisfactory philosophy of 
education which will not only give direction to administrative’ activi- 
ties but also assess the success of the administrative programme. 
Edmonson et al! have laid down some guiding principles of adminis- 
tration that should be of great practical help to any Headmaster. 


1. Basic philosophy. Successful administration requires a sound 
philosophy which should serve as the basis of all school programmes. 
And every member of the staff should have a clear consciousness and 
realization of the purpose of this philosophy to serve as hzzson light 
and measuring rod for the success of all school programmes. “Much 
friction and inefficiency may arise if there is no clear philosophy of 
education and it must be made clear to every one in the beginning of 
the year so that no one may be in doubt as to what the school pro- 
poses to do or achieve.’’? 


2. Curriculum is a means to pupils’ growth and is therefore 
not an end in itself. The curricula ought to be made to fit the needs 
of the students rather than that pupils be forced to conform to some 
ill-conceived curricula. It is the responsibility of the school to meet 
the requirements of all its students, who exhibit a wide variety of in- 
terests, capacities and aptitudes. Therefore the curricula should be 
as varied and flexible as the resources of the school permit. 


3. Individuality of the students and the staff is something pre- 
cious and sacred, and therefore must be preserved and developed within 
the requirements of social welfare. Just as the personality needs 
of the pupils must be respected, in the same way the personality 
‘needs of members of the staff too need to be respected. The staff 
should not be made to conform to rigid and detailed specifications 
of what the Head thinks the ideal teacher ought to be. “Too much 
conformity leads to mechanization of teaching staff, with a resulting 
loss of the initiative, enthusiasm, experimentation that are essential to 
the progressive programme of secondary education.’ 


1. Op. cit., pp. 61-74. 
2. Ibid. p. 61. 
3. Ibid. p. 63. 
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4. Coordination. The programme should be so planned that 
all members of the staff should function as coordinated parts rather 
than as individuals. One common aim or purpose should dominate 
all phases of school life. ‘Every staff member will be constantly on 
the alert to find, effective ways to cooperate with his associates, and to 
coordinate his work with the larger programme of the school.’’+ 


5. Wide participation. Instead of being the great Moghul 
the Head should share with the teachers and the students responsibi- 
lities of the management of the whole school. The staff has a right to 
participate in the formulating of the policies as well as implementing 
them. The Head who is able to secure wide and full participation 
from all teachers is most likely to obtain whole-hearted cooperation 
and support from them in the whole programme of the school. 

Student participation is as important as teacher participation. 
“So far as practicable the students should be allowed to participate in 
their own control...If a disciplinary programme is to be successful it 
must have the support of the majority of students...This support can 
best be secured by letting the students have a share, under guidance, 
in formulating the programme. The most effective curb on a recalcit- 
rant student is the disapproval of a majority of his own group.” 


6. Efficiency. Every member has special talents and aptitudes 
which must be fully utilized. The distribution of duties should be on 
the basis of interests, aptitudes and ability rather than any other 
extraneous consideration such as seniority or popularity or personal 
likes and dislikes of the Head. 


7. All decisions should be made on the basis of relative values. 
The good of the whole school or the majority of the students should 
be the most important determining factor. Lesser good should yield 
place to greater good. 

8. Professional growth of the staff. The success of the 
administrator depends to a large extent on the efficiency of his collea- 
gues and subordinates. Therefore he should be sincerely interested in 
the professional growth of his staff in order that they may be able to 
discharge their duties successfully. Professional growth is a continuous 
process and needs to be assured through realizing better insight into 
the objectives and securing greater mastery over the techniques. 
Le eee 

1. Ibid. pp. 63-64. s 

%2, Ibid. pp. 65-66. 
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9. The whole spirit or morale of administration should be funda- 
mentally optimistic in its outlook and constructive in its policies and 
procedures. 


These principles, however, cannot supply an administrator 
with clear cut rules which he may apply in his day to day profession- 
al life. These principles doubtless will enable him to judge the value 
of different methods and practices, but in themselves they cannot 
offer practical guidance in the actual discharge of his duties as an 
executive. He should have a thorough command on methods and 
techniques which he will use to bring about the desired results. And 
in this sphere his business skill will be most in demand. 


This business skill he must exercise in the following : 
(a) Budgeting. i 
(b) Management of office. 

(c) Management of supplies. 

(d) Management of the school plant. 

(e) Management of special services : Library, Health, etc. 
(f) Personnel management. 

(g) Schedule making. 

(b) Discipline. 


Budgeting 


No enterprise can be run without finances. The success of the 
administrator therefore lies, first, in securing adequate finances and, 
second, in using them to the maximum advantage. Both these objec- 
tives are realized through budgeting. 


There are two avenues of approach to this problem. One, the 
administrator may start with a definite amount as given, based partly 
on last year’s receipts and partly on forecasts for the coming year. 
His skill would then lie in assuriug maximum benefits through various 
uses so that purposes of the enterprise are most effectively achieved. 
It should be obvious that in this approach the hands of the adminis- 
trator are completely tied. He must cut his coat according to the 
cloth. And if the cloth is inadequate, the coat that results would be 
highly unsatisfactory. 


In India, this is the greatest handicap in education.c Owing 
to lean finances, the programmes of education have to be starved or 
cut down to the minimum with a resultant loss in the quality of educa- 
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tion. But that is true of finances everywhere, since finances do not 
keep pace with the increasing functions that go with progress of 
civilization. > 


A successful Headmaster, however, will not let his programme 
of education be fade ineffective or infructuous for lack of adequate 
funds. He will see to it that necessary funds are forthcoming to 
meet the demands of vital services and functions which comprise the 
programme of education. He, therefore, begins with the expendi- 
ture side. He tries to calculate the cost of the vital services which 
the school must provide to assure the right type of education to the 
young ones of the community. And then he goes about getting 
funds to provide these services. Naturally, this can be possible only 
in the privzże schools because government servants are hedged in by 
various types of restrictions and formalities in the matter of soliciting 
funds. Nevertheless, an enterprising Headmaster, even in state school 
system, will find out ways and means to clear these hurdles and 
procure adequate finances through private donations or collections so 
that the programme of education is not allowed to starve. In every 
community there are potential philanthropists whose magnanimity 
can be successfully tapped through right approach. And in other 
cases people in the community would be willing to make sacrifices if 


convinced of the value of the programmes. 


Whatever approach is adopted by a Headmaster, he must have 
a proper budget ready before the year begins so as to obtain a clear 
picture of what may be done and what may not be done. In practice, 
a large number of headmasters live from hand to mouth, and do not 
have any idea of what money they will have by the end of six months 
or what liabilities they would be required to meet. In consequence, 
there is spree spending and tightening the belts by turns, which may 
make the programme precarious and very shaky. The wise adminis- 
trator-will so distribute his income and expenditure that a balanced 
programme can be guaranteed all the year round, and some activities 
are not starved because the sponsor of another has been more extra- 


vagant or more aggressive. 


Therefore the Headmaster will have the budget carefully pre- 
pared wel] {in advance, and will have it thoroughly scanned and 
discussed by all concerned so that every one knows the extent to 
which tiiey can go and where they must stop. This will also guard 
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against unnecessary accumulation of funds when in the absence of 
correct information everyone is held in check and not permitted to 
expend even modest amounts for purposes of vital importance. 


Often, it is felt that Headmasters of the state schools’ get their 
funds from the state exchequer and therefore have little concern with 
budgeting inasmuch as the expenditures is already prescribed by 
rigid rules and regulations. But this is a mistaken idea, Budgeting 
will enable the Headmaster to visualize the needs of the organization 
more vividly and effectively, and he can take proper steps to secure 
necessary funds. 


And in line with the general philosophy of education, the Head, 
the staff as well as the students, should participate in the preparation 
of the budget. For, the conscience of students and sts‘F may be 
stirred by some heavy items of expense, and they may start thinking 
as to how these may be cut down. Some unnecessary duplication 
of facilities may come to light in joint discussions, and this could be 
eliminated. Similarly the paucity of funds may stir the community 
into doing something about it. 


After the budget has been prepared, it becomes a guide to 
action. “Decisions can be made quickly upon the basis of budgetary 
plans and with the knowledge that they are based upon material 
group judgment rather than on off-the-cuff impulses.” The budget 
if carefully prepared should provide for all regular and anticipated 
needs. Requests for reallocation or reappropriation only reveals 
carelessness in planning or inefficiency in administration. Such requi- 
sitions to transfer funds from one use to another should be done 
only in view of extraordinary educational needs. 


School Office 


The efficiency of the Headmaster is intimately bound up with 
the efficiency of the school office. Whatever the calibre and adminis- 
trative skill of the Head, he will not be able to achieve much if he is 
not assisted by a well organized and well functioning office. 


The efficiency of an office depends largely on maintenance of 
all records ina manner that assures their ready availability when 
needed. They must also be kept uptodate so that one has not to run 
through the registers in frantic haste to obtain necessary information 


1. French et al, op. cit., p. 502. 
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when required. A functional classification of records and their upto 
date posting is the first duty of the office. Particularly is this ae in 
the maintenance Of budget accounts, cash accounts and cumulative 
records sof pupils. Well-prepared and well-kept records help greatly 
in administrative control. They also provide necessary statistical 
information and data needed for preparing policies and plans, and 
discovering the extent or fate of progress. They also help to aetna 
sound routine. 


Vnfortunately, in our country, the need of well-organized 
office is not always recognised. Some high schools of repute do not 
have any office or office help. The Headmaster’s room is used to 
keep stocks of registers and other records. And one of the teachers 
works as a clerk on a part time basis, a considerable amount of office 
work being’ distributed among the teachers, such as collection of fees, 
keeping supplies and stores, etc. Apparently, it is considered that 
office work is of minor importance and does not involve any skill, 
and therefore may be entrusted to any one, generally an overworked 
junior teacher. 

Now this is not a correct attitude. The office which has to relate, 
ate and integrate various programmes of the school must be 
sed and manned, otherwise the efficiency of school 


Office is really the king-pin in the enterprise, and its 
the efficiency of the 


coordin 
properly organi 
would suffer. 

value cannot be minimized without undermining 
school. 
Of course, the size of the school will determine the size of its 
office. But it may be laid down asa general rule that every high 
school must have at-least one separate room for office, with one whole 
time Office-Incharge who should not be just a matriculate. The 
Office-Incharge must be a person who fully understands the philosophy 
of the school and the techniques which are being used to achieve its 
objectives. He must not be simply a clerk to record entries in various 
registers in a mechanical manner. He should preferably be a graduate 
teacher who understands the value of various records and how to 
interpret them and make use of them intelligently to aid the realiza- 
tion of the objectives of the school. This is absolutely necessary if the 
school has to discharge its functions of guidance and counselling 


effectively. The Headmaster must be relieved of the mechanical 
details @f office routine if he is to make the best use of his abilities. 
The Office-Incharge will have to be supplied other assistance 
according to the size of the school. 
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In our country, there is a tendency to locate the office in the 
smallest room, usually an ill-ventilated attic with not enough space 
for storing records or the personnel to sit comfortably. A wise Head- 
master should be actively jealous of the working conditions for his 
colleagues and subordinates. For, unless he supplies them the proper 
conditions of work, he cannot expect satisfactory work from them. 
Often the Headmaster’s room is well furnished, well decorated, and 
provides good conditions for work. In contrast, the school office 
may be so poorly and scantily furnished that even the bare necessities 
may be lacking. Such a situation is not conducive to building the 
right morale. A wise Headmaster would assure proper work con- 
ditions for others before he orders conveniences for his own office. 


The office room should be spacious, airy and well furnished so 
as to lend dignity and importance to its work. A typewriter and a 
duplicator is a must for a high school if it is to function successfully. 
Besides, there should be a safe to keep important records and file 
cupboards to keep the records handy. The stapler, stamps, work 
organizer, and other registers such as Cash Book, Ledger, Day book, 
Date book, etc. are other basic requirements. Of course, there must 
be a counter where the Fee clerk or other clerks can deal with visitors 
and pupils. The office tickler which carries suggestions and arrange- 
ment for routine activities should be a great help. 


An average high school will maintain the following records : 


(1) Cumulative record of each student. For this folder system 
seems to be the best. All forms, reports, records concerning each 
student are put in a Manila envelope. When the student leaves, the 
folder is stored in the active file of the recent graduates. At the end 
of 5 or 10 years they are removed to an inactive storage file. 
records should contain courses taken, grades obtained, data secured 
from standardized tests, anecdotal records, parent or pupil interviews, 


and personnel questionaires plus other information about a student 
which may be useful. 


These 


(2) Admission records. 

(3) Activities records. 

(4) Inventories. 

(5) Finances. 

(6) Assignment and schedule. ~ 
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(7) Staff meetings. 

(8) Public Rglations. \ 

(9) Statistical data, relating to intelligence distribution, 
Parents’ occupation distribution, age distribution, income distribution, 
enrolment, trends, failure records, number of teachers, student-staff 
ratio, subjectwise distributioh, Budgetary trends, cost per head, cost 
per subject, library, co-curricular activities, health-programme, 
occupational preferences, crime and delinquency, employment figures, 
etc. is 


> 
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CHAPTER XI 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


Educational institutions need for daily consumption many 
articles such as papers, pencils, pens, ink, chalk, laboratory chemi- 
cals, soap, books, note-books, etc., which go by the namg of edu- 
cational supplies. Some of these are provided by the institution, 
while others are supplied by the parents. Since the cost of these 
forms a sizeable part of the educational budget, both public and 
private, controlled purchases will not only lead to considerable 
economies but also assure good quality. i 


This, of course, involves, considerable planning. Estimates 
have to be prepared regarding the quantity to be purchased, speci- 
fications for each have to be laid down, quotations have to be invited, 
goods to be ordered, inspected and checked on arrival, properly 
stored to obviate any chances of damage or loss through insects, 
rains, pilfering, and finally these are to be issued as and when re- 
quired. This means that supplies must be received well in advance 
of the beginning of the school year so that the work of the school 
may proceed smoothly and efficiently. 


In a big school, this work may be done through different de- 
partments. They may be asked to prepare lists of their requirements, 
all of which can be pooled later. Ina small school, it may be done 
class-wise. The teachers incharge of classes may be asked to prepare 
lists for each class, and these then may be consolidated. No doubt, 
in the second arrangement some supplies will have to be determined 
by the departments, such as laboratories, sports, common room, etc. 


These lists will serve as the bases for ordering supplies from 
firms whose quotations have been approved. It needs to be em- 
phasized that when inviting quotations, the exact and detailed speci- 
fications should be supplied to the firms, and they should invariably 
be asked to submit specimens of the goods, otherwise there may be 


trouble about the quality of the goods when checked at the time of 
arrival. 
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The Headmaster would do well to entrust the work of inviting 
the quotations and ordering the supplies to a committee of three or 
five members of thë staff who may be known for their ability and 
integrity. ,This will preclude unnecessary criticism from the students 
and the public. The whole business should be above board, and 
there should not be the slightest suspicion of underhand dealings 
or favouritism, And when prices quoted for the same quality of 
goods by different firms are the same, it may be wise to distribute 
patronage rather than place the whole order with one firm. Order- 
ing of supplies usually affords easy target for justified and unjustified 
criticism and occasionally wild allegations, which a wise Headmaster 
would do his best to avoid. Of course, all tongues will not be 
silenced even with one’s best efforts to perform these duties most 
honestly atitigonscientiously, yet as much of criticism as possible 
should be avoided through following proper procedures. 


the hands of the Headmaster are pretty 


In the State schools, 
uired to make purchases through 


nearly tied inasmuch as he is req 
the Stores Purchase Department. In practice, this has assured low 
prices but more often at the cost of quality. The supplies in many 
cases are of the poorest quality and sometimes altogether useless, 
for it is the school personnel alone who know what type of articles 
they need for their school. Besides, it involves protracted delays 
which upset the programme of the school, The State department of 
education can establish procedures whereby economy can be assured 
without sacrificing quality, while leaving it to the schools to determine 


what they will have. 

the work of getting supplies and storing them 
is entrusted to the School Co-operative. It isa step in the right 
direction, because in addition to economies of large scale buying and 
selling, it provides needed business experiences to the students which 
can be integrated in their educational programmes with great ad- 
vantage. But to assure the benefits to as large a number of pupils 
as possible, it will be necessary to prepare rosters for different duties 
and responsibilities, and two or three senior members of the staff 
should be actively associated with the project to supply necessary 


guidance and supervision. 


In many schools, 


The Co-operative Store has another advantage. The savings 
effected through the elimination of the “middleman charges” can be 
utilized for various educational objectives such as providing scholar- 
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ships and stipends to poor pupils, supplying lunch or clothes to the 
needy, or for some other objectives of similar nature. 

This Co-operative may extend the scopesof its activity by 
organizing a Book Bank which should be of immense value to not 
so-well-off students. Books may be collected from outgoing students 
and loaned out to those who cannot afford to purchase them, and 
this process may go on from year to year. Of course, new books 
may also be purchased to substitute old and worn out or to add to 
the existing stock which may not be adequate. 

It may be desirable for a number of schools to work together 
in the matter of supplies so as to assure more favourable rates 
through a regional or central store or warehouse. The state depart- 


ment of education could render a great service in helping establish 
such regional Co-operatives. pat 


For purposes of convenience of administration the supplies 
may be classified under two heads viz. (a) student supplies, (b) school 
supplies. The student supplies may be stored in the Co-operative 
Store, to be sold to the students as and when needed. But school 
supplies such as chalk, soap, stationery for staff, laboratory supplies, 


will have to be managed by the school office and issued to the 
teachers or persons concerned as and when required. 


To avoid wastage of time everyday, it would perhaps be 
desirable to issue the supplies on a weekly basis. The teachers may 
be asked to send in their requisitions on Wednesdays, and the 
Supplies issued on Saturdays. It is obvious that careful records 
should be maintained to show the supplies in stock, those used in 
the week, and the balance. This will enable the Head to keep his 
eye on the utilization of supplies, and also to assure future supply 
well in time. 

Requests for supplies must be received on a regular form, and 
supply delivered only after the assent of the Head has been recorded, 

The school supplics must be stored at a safe place which is 
regularly fumigated and disinfected against white ant, mice and other 
insects. There should be ample shelves to store the supplies in an 


orderly manner so that no time is lost in findin 


g or locating a small 
item. 


“A record of the amount requisitioned and used by each 
teacher is necessary so that the careless or over-zealous do not use a 
disproportionate share. Inspection of the rooms at regular intervals 
will quickly show which rooms or teachers are wasteful of edu- 
cational supplies. A cumulative folder of original requisitions for 
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each teacher kept in the office and brought up-to-date after the 
custodian has issued the regular monthly requisitions will easily 
supply objectivesinformation on extravagant use of school supplies.”* 

> 

Text-Books 

Under the new philosophy of education, one is apt to minimize 
the roll of text-books in our future set-up of education. But till we 
have highly qualified teachers, which may take some years, the 
instrustion in schools will continue to be dominated by text-books. 
In fact, whatever the value of projects or units or new techniques of 
instruction, it would not be right to undervalue the utility of text 


material. 
the time of teachers and students 


nized form the materials of in- 
a wasteful practice to attempt 
hout one or more text-books. 
greater accuracy in instruction, 
d form the material that serves 


_The text-book conserves 
‘by providing in well-orga 
struction. In general it is 
to carry on instruction wit! 
Their use tends to make for 
since students have in printe: 
as a basis of class work.? 

However, to allow text-books to dominate instruction, too, is 
not educationally sound. For, then instruction deteriorates into 
exercises in memorization, and the teachers lose zest and initiative 
which is necessary to organize proper educational experiences. Actual 
instruction, therefore, should be a wise blend of the text-book and 
supplementary readings, discussions, projects, etc- 

The selection of good text-books is an important responsibility 
of the Head of the institution, since now quite a variety of books are 
available in each subject. Nationalization of text-books will solve 
this difficulty of the Headmaster. But even so, supplementary readings 
will have to be selected by the staff. Selection of books is a favourite 
ground of attack on the Headmaster and the staff, and with some 
justification perhaps. Friendship, political or other pressure, may 
influence choice of books rather than merit. No doubt merit of a 
book cannot be objectively determined. Personal factors, in te- 
lation to, basis of arrangement of text materials, or gradation of 
lessons, Or selection of text-material, will always influence decisions, 
yet the merit of a book often stands out so clearly that even 
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students can distinguish between a more satisfactory and a less satis- 
factory book. And so when they are confronted with what appears 
to them to be a less satisfactory book, the criticism is often justified. 
A teacher is likely to lose face with the students, or suffer in prestige, 
if he permits extraneous considerations to weigh with him in the 
choice of books. Perhaps, it would be better to entrust the work of 
selecting books to a board of teachers. Sifice good or poor instruc- 
tion affects the fortunes of the nation, nothing except merit should be 
permitted to influence such decisions. 


Furniture 


Just as apparel doth proclaim the man, the Campus and 
furniture proclaim the school. A visitor forms his first impression of 
the school from the quality of its campus and furniture. In fact, 
nothing succeeds in building the morale of the school more than the 
excellence of physical facilities. If the administration is jealous about 
the look and condition of buildings and furniture, the students are 
also likely to imbibe equal concern for the same. When the pupils 
boast of their school, they usually do it in terms of its campus, 


buildings and other facilities, before they think of anything 
else. 


Very often, in our country, the situation in the matter of 
buildings and equipment including furniture leaves out much to be 
desired. The furniture as a rule is not only inadequate but is of the 
Poorest quality, considering its appearance and functional utility. 
Usually it is the cheapest, and positively ugly and uncomfortable. 
Lack of finances cannot be blamed for this, since the furniture could 
be cheap and yet decent and comfortable. The trouble really is that 
many of the persons who order the furniture do not have much 
imagination or aesthetic sense. Hard seats are provided for young 
pupils where they have to sit for hours. Sometimes all furniture is 
of the same height with the result that the tall and the small both 
have to suffer. The angle of the back and the table has not been 
conceived to seat human beings who cannot be clamped to a vice for 
long hours. And if ever it was painted at all, only a dim memory of 
it is there to vouchsafe the good intentions of the maker. If it has been 
repainted, it has been done with a vengeance. The thickness of 


varnish hurriedly and generously applied in irre: 


i í gular patches is a 
sight that turns one sick. In summer mdnths, however, it performs 
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a useful service of holding the seats of the trousers of pupils who 
otherwise might feel strongly tempted to rush out to dry their per- 
spiration. s 


The ‘whole thing is a disgrace, yet very rarely do the Head- 
masters realize the futility of developing aesthetic sensibilities in 
scholars who are educated ir such filthy and ugly surroundings. 


The school room and furniture must be inviting. We need not 
recapitulete here what has been said elsewhere about making class- 
room a cheerful and inviting place. Attractive classroom is the 
first requisite of good education. The second is nice and comfortable 
tables and chairs on which pupils have to work many hours. 


In an’ old school the furniture cannot be new. But if constant 
care is bestowed on it in the form of repolishing it every year, and 
proper daily cleaning with occasional waxing, there is no reason why 
an old school should not be able to boast of its furniture. And this 
is not a very costly undertaking. The pupils can be trained to polish 
or paint their class rooms as well as furniture, and therefore the cost 
involved is only the price of the paint which cannot be prohibitive. 
What is needed is foresight, imagination and planning on the part of 
the administrator. This will incidentally make the pupils take better 
care of the furniture which they have polished themselves and whose 
proper maintenance is made their responsibility. This will also reduce 
the budget for repairs. But furniture must appeal to the pupils before 
they can be asked to bestow loving care on it. 


The furniture should be hard and durable so that it can stand 
rough handling. The trend now is towards individual chairs and 
desks which canbe arranged and re-arranged to meet the varying 
requirements of educational projects and experiences. Furniture with 
spirit polish gives a superior look and should be preferred. Moreover, 
it is less expensive to renovate it every year. The height and angle 
should be carefully designed in relation to the requirements of dif- 
ferent grades. And the surface should not be ornamental with ` 
elaborate carvings where dust accumulates and cleansing becomes a 
lengthy and laborious process. Workmanship should be modern, 


Without flaws and blemishes. 


it would be desirable to get furniture from a 


To assure this, L 
ther than have it locally prepared. The 


firm of Some reputation ra 
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latter might be a little cheaper, but in terms of finish and look it 
would be a bad economy. Of course, necessary formalities must be 
gone through in regard to getting tenders ot quotations. The 
Headmaster should keep himself well posted with the latest require- 
ments of furniture for special rooms such as art and drawing room, 
science room, home economics room, craft room, etc. There is no 
justification for the Headmaster to order furniture of a type which has 
been outdated in view of latest research and experimentation. Perhaps, 
it would be very useful and desirable for the teacher training colleges 
to have museums which can serve as guides to the school system in 
designing new schools and furniture. 


The same would apply to apparatus and equipment needed in 
the school. It must be of good quality, reliable and efficient. Eco- 
nomics in purchasing cheap equipment usually result in greater 
expense in their upkeep and repairs. 


To keep an eye on furniture and equipment, a school must have 
an up-to-date and complete inventory, which should be periodically 
checked by a responsible member of the staff, and a report submitted 
to the Head. Numbering of all furniture and equipment is a necessary 
condition for proper check up and should not be neglected. 


However, it is not enough for the Headmaster to requisition 
equipment and materials from time to time and keep them in good 
repair. He must see to it that they are properly and effectively 
utilized. “Teachers may not adjust the shades in the classrooms 
properly or may not be inclined to request the adjustment of adjusta- 
ble desks. Visual materials, and tables, relief maps, and other equip- 
ment may be permitted to lie idle, though representing a considerable 
outlay of money and possessing very definite educational value. In 
such cases, the principal must ascertain through his supervision how 
effectively the equipment is used,’’ 


Audio Visual Aids 


Until the pupil has developed interest in reading, the printed 
word does not have much attraction for him. More particularly is 
this so when the printed material deals with something abstract or 
obtruse, bearing little relation to the world of childhood. The teacher 


may succeed in making the pupil pour over the printed*page under 
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duress or threat of unpleasant consequences, and may actually 
assure mastery of the same, but itis bound to develop attitudes or 
resentments whioh are neither conducive to good education nor sound 
development of human personality. 


So, if bitter pill is to be given to the pupil in the larger interests 
of his future career, it has to be fortified with something palatable, 
something interesting, something which will have natural attraction 
for the young. Therefore the importance of the Audio-visual aids 
which will sugar the bitter pill of learning. 


Even at an advanced stage, these aids are helpful in fortifying 
the educational experience, making it more interesting, more effective 
and more satisfying. What words may fail to achieve, may be readily 
achieved by illustrations, pictures, and live experiences presented 
through the film or television. What might need a cumbersome and 
long drawn out exposition, which may still fail to effect necessary 
comprehension, may be achieved in a few minutes by exciting, stirring 
and living experience. When the boring, ineffective, lifeless, render- 
ing of an ordinary teacher may fail to arouse the pupil to the 
heights of pathos or sublimity, it could be easily accomplished through 
the stirring recitations of a great artiste on radio or gramophone or 


tape recorder. 


The audio-visual aids that are available to the school to-day 
should make instruction many times more interesting, more effective, 
less arduous and less expensive in terms of time and human effort. 
And, therefore, it is the responsibility of the Headmaster to see that 
he makes the maximum use of these resources to improve the quality 
of instruction. Of course, the provision for these involves a con- 
siderable capital outlay, but this is something which no good Head- 
master should grudge in view of the effectiveness of education which 
such a programme ensures. In fact, he would be well advised to cut 
down on many other items of school programme 1n order to secure 


adequate audio-visual aids. 
A good high school should be ina 
following aids : 
1. Sound Projector. 
2. Slide Projector. 
3. Epidiascope. 
~4, Radio. 


position to make use of the 
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Gramophone and Tape Recorder. 
Bulletin Boards. 

Photographs and Pictures. 
Charts, Graphs and Tables. 
Maps and Posters. ” 
Trips to Museums, Art Galleries, Botanical gardens, etc. 


A Sa SE GNA 
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Dramatics, Demonstrations, etc. 


e 


It is obvious from the above list that the Headmaster has a 
wide choice of materials to make his educational programme effective. 
It is not necessary for every school to own all these aids. Some of 
the more expensive aids can be provided through a Regional, Educa- 
tion Co-operative which could lend these to schools on a” reasonable 
charge. 


In fact, it would be worthwhile for the educationists to examine 
the possibilities of Regional Co-operatives which could meet many of 
the requirements of schools at a very low cost, and provide services 
ordinarily not available to poorly financed schools. At present, there 
is unnecessary duplication of many facilities, whereas other facilities 
cannot be provided because of prohibitive cost. 


However, the school may have many of these facilities, yet its 
educational programme may in no way be any different or more 
effective than the programme of another school which, owing to 
meagre resources, may not be in a position to provide these facilities. 
Provision alone does not assure the success of the programme. With 
provision must go good organization and administration. The four 
R’s of audio-visual education programme are to make sure that 


“Right materials and Equipment get to the 
Right Place at the 
Right Time and see that they are used in the 
Right way "1 


“As in the selection of other learning materials the selection 
of audio-visual materials should be a cooperative routine, in which 
teachers have ample opportunities to indicate their needs, express 
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their wishes, make evaluations, and cast their vote for or against 
materials examined...Once the equipment has been purchased plans 
should be laid fot the organization and administration of the pro- 
gram...,..-Experience has shown that responsibility for the program 
should rest in one person. In very small schools the principal will 
assums the entire responsibility for coordinating the activity, but in 
larger schools this responsibility has usually been carried by one of 
the teachers....... As there is considerable work entailed in this where 


The co-ordinator will have the following responsibilities : 
“(1) to assist teachers in the selection and utilization of audio- 

visual material ; 

(2) to’ see that equipment is always in proper working condi- 
tions ; 

(3) to train student and teacher projectionists ; 

(4) to schedule equipment and materials ; 

(5) to plan previews of new materials ; and 

(6) to maintain a liaison with the Central Audio-visual Depart- 


22 


ment. 
ll combine the offices of the 


Small schools could very W 
librarian and the co-ordinator. It is also desirable to store these aids 
be readily accessible when 


in the library from which these may 
needed. 

It needs to be emphasized 
these aids are used and integrate 
When, on the other hand, the whole 
radio or witness the film show, 
favourable to effective education. 
questions cannot be asked, nor discu 
deal of educative value of such experiences is lost. 

“As in other instructional matters, an improvement of the use 
of audio-visual materials will come only with a broadening of the 
understanding by the teachers of the techniques and use of these helps 
to learning. This would seem to imply some discussion and study of 

1. Elsbree and McNally, Elementary School Administration and 


Supervision (New York : American Book Co. 1951), p- 275. 
2. The Principal and Audio-Visual Education, N. 


D.C., 1949, p. 16. 


that the best results accrue when 
din classroom teaching programme. 
school assembles to listen to the 
the crowd atmosphere is not 
Besides, in the large assemblies 
ssions held, and therefore a great 
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the matter by the staff. Many well-equipped programmes have failed 
simply because this commonsense principle was not observed. An 
increased understanding, on the part of the staff, of the principles 
underlying audio-visual methods of instruction will not only 4ncrease 


use of the mechanical equipment; it will vitalize the entire learning 
program,””! F g 

There is one thing which must be constantly kept in mind. 
The audio-visual programme needs careful preparation of the students 
to derive the maximum benefit. When a film is shown or a trip 
undertaken, the students must know exactly what to expect, what to 
look for, and how to go about realizing the objective. There should 
be a well-planned discussion as to the purpose or objective, what to 
observe and how to observe, what notes to take, what gueStions to 
ask, and what discussions to raise. And this should he accompanied 
by careful follow-up programme as well evaluation of the experience. 
Haphazardly arranged trips or shows, of course, do add to pupil 
knowledge and widen the extent of other experiences, but real edu- 
cational objectives would be missed if the students are not carefully 


prepared for those experiences with prior talks, readings, interviews, 
etc. 


The success of the audio-visual programme may be judged - by 
the following criteria outlined by Dale. 


1. Isa particular individual or committee made responsible 
for the program ? 


2. Have steps been taken to assure adequate and continuous 
financial support through the Board of Education ? 


3. Are the projectors, screens, models and other equipment of 
good quality and in good working order ? 


4. Have materials been selected which relate directly to objec- 
tives of your school and community ? 


5. Has an in-service training program been developed to 
help teachers to use the materials ? 


6. Haye the materials been properly catalogued and stored ? 


7. Is provision made for regular inspection, care and upkeep 
of materials ? z 


1. Elsbree and McNally, op. cit., p. 287. 
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8. Isit easy for the teacher to get the materials when he 
needs them ? 

9. Is there regular evaluation of your program and materials 
of instruction ? 
h 10. Have you kept the public informed as to what you are 
doing?! a» 


° S 


1. Quoted by Elsbree & McNally, op. cit., pe 289, 


CHAPTER XII 


T 


SCHOOL CAMPUS AND SCHOOL PLANT 


Very often, the Headmaster gets so lost in other responsibilities 
of his office that he neglects the school plant. But physical facilities 
as well as the campus do have a great deal to contribute to the total 
success of the school. Beautiful surroundings are a very important 
factor in generating a congenial atmosphere for work and job satis- 
faction. The sense of pride in having a first rate campus, building, 
and other facilities, which both the pupils and staff will experience, 
has a way of creating in the school other conditions werthy of legiti- 
mate pride. 


Therefore a successful Headmaster cannot afford to be in- 
different to the physical resources of the school, however great be his 
partiality towards non-material resources as determining the quality 
of education. No doubt, our old rishis and munis were able to 
impart satisfactory education in simple cottages or caves or even 
in the shade of trees, yet they did select sites known fer their 
scenic beauty. However much we may denigrate the importance of 
the trappings of civilisation, it remains an irrefutable fact that the 


surroundings do affect the quality and efficiency of work to a 
considerable degree. 


So it is one of the foremost duties of the Headmaster to provide 
congenial and attractive work conditions both for the pupils and the 
staff. True, in this matter he may not have complete freedom. Only 
a few Headmasters in new institutions would be lucky to have a hand 
in the selection of the site, designing of the building and other school 
facilities. But when such an opportunity offers, the Headmaster 
should know how to make the most of it. 


The site should be selected with great care. The services of an 
expert architect in this matter must be requisitioned even though the 
cost involved may appear discouraging. For, the selection of a 
wrong site cannot be easily remedied later. The expense involved 
may be such a heavy drain on the resources of the school that other 
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essential services may have to be curtailed to the detriment of the 
education function. Thus the cheapest site in the long run may 
actually prove more expensive. 


Besides, the school should be “located in correct relationship to 
the other physical facilities of a community such as parks, health 
centres, libraries, streets, highways and residential housing. The site 
fora plant should be located near the present and probable future 
centre of the school population to be served......A school site should 
be beautified because an attractive school ground wil! promote the 
general cultural development of the school child and generate a pride 
in the school on the part of the child and the community.”* 


The land should be quick-drying and should permit proper 
gardening and landscaping. It should be free from natural, indus- 
trial and other hazards. It should be situated at a convenient distance 
from the area which it is to serve. The educational authorities are 
generally of the view that elementary school pupils should not be 
asked to walk more than three fourths of a mile and secondary school 
pupils more than a mile and a half, Though the requirements of the 
school in the matter of site area differ with its population and edu- 
cational programme, yet the following may be suggested as the 


normal requirements in our country. 


Primary school 2 acres 
Middle school 5 acres 
High school 10 acres 


These suggestions are made on the basis of our new conception 
of education and the requirements of changed curricula where greater 
emphasis is being laid on activities and crafts. “If there is one aspect 
of future secondary school programs that can be predicted with 
reasonable assurance, it is that the out-of-doors will increase tremen- 
nificance in the educational pattern.” 

e building, it should be obvious that school build- 
ing should not be erected without expert guidance. But, unfortunate- 
ly, in a large number of cases, the work of construction is hapha- 
zardly undertaken without a clear picture of the present and, what 
is more important, the future requirements of the growing community. 
A wing afier wing, a room after room, is added to the old buildings 


re yy - 
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as funds become available, and the result is a building without unity, 
without design, without architectural beauty. 


Even when blueprints have been prepared previously, it is done 
by a retired overseer or engineer who, whatever his piofessional 
competence, has little understanding of the requirements of a modern 
educational institution. And when such knowledge is made available, 
no attention is given to aesthetic or architectural aspects of the build- 


ing with the result that the school becomes an architectural 
monstrosity. 


The rooms are either too narrow or too broad, too much 
lighted or too badly lighted, too high or too low. The number and 
location of doors may bear no relation to the function of the room 
or the beauty of design. Almirahs and cupboards may be put up 
at all odd places or corners making them either useless or superfluous. 
And not rarely, having spent more money than needed to make the 
building massive, not enough funds are left for good furniture, 
equipment, apparatus, etc., which is not only inadequate but of the 
poorest quality. 


This happens largely as the result of ignorance. The people 
connected with the building of schools do not have necessary infor- 
mation about the requirements of a modern school. No survey is 
made as to the educational needs of the locality, nor are these needs 
considered in relation to the whole school system. The school 
authorities have no clear idea of the number and types of pupils to 


be immediately accommodated and those who would need looking 
after in a few years. 


It is usually overlooked that the fees of the architect would 
result in considerable savings on other things. The school building 
should be the most beautiful in the community. Poor communities 
specially need the uplifting influence of beautiful school buildings. 


But hiring a good architect would not in itself assure a good 
school. The architect needs to be supplied with certain data by the 
school authorities. This building schedule, as it is called, needs to 
be prepared with sedulous care. “The building schedule should list 
each room needed, state its use and its proposed location in the 
buildings, indicate the pupil capacity of the room, list the type and 
location of equipment required in each room, and give Any further 
suggestions or directions which the arehitect should have.” «Because 
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the equi ide i i 
pa ea side is usually ignored in our country the schedule 
phasize this aspect so that needed equipment is assured after 


the building is conipleted. 


9 
ee ps REOS school, it is desirable that each section of 
teaching tw nave a room, though in correlated and cooperative 
Beran o sections can be accommodated in one big room 
Satie ot about seventy people. It is desirable that some 
Witt SA h accommodate as many as 70 and others 30-40 students. 
lei e ourth to one fifth of the rooms should be larger and 
followi an the average size. In addition to the classrooms the 
ing special rooms are needed in a good school. 


1. Library. 

Assèmbly Hall (A multipurpose room witha stage and 
folding seats). 

Craft room. 

+ Art room. 


3 
4 
5. Science Lab-cum-lecture room. 
A Home Economics room for co-educational or girl 
8 
9 


N 


s’ school. 


Staff room. 

Headmaster’s room. 

School office. 

e minimum and might appear rather 


di A F e 
iscouraging to not very well-off communities. But it need not be 
l beauty and design, but it 


s 
ea A school should haye architectura 
s not have to be a very costly edifice. Where a community can- 
h kacha walls covered with 


n 
ot afford a pukka school, it can do wit 


th: 3 
atched roof. But it is not wise to sacrifice necessary furniture, 
ties to provide palatial struc- 


ee apparatus and other facili > p 
r Nel What needs to be emphasized is that the building should be 
to cterised by harmony and design. It should not be necessary 
to spend all the funds on a few pukka rooms and starve the school 


m t egis 
he matter of other more important facilities. 
r learning Jaboratories 


This listis an absolut: 


“All classrooms should be workshops © 


an 1 
d as far as possible each room should have its individual character. 
iod, a portion of which is 
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t PRAH tendency is to have a longer peri 
mare Utilised for directed study. There is also a tendency towards 

informal small group activities and, therefore, more space is 
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needed for books, reference books, etc.” Twenty five to thirty square 
feet per pupil is a desirable objective. 


The classrooms should present a pleasant and inviting look. 
The walls should be painted some light colour and the rooms should 
be tastefully decorated. It costs no more to use colours and finishes 
with proper reflection than it does to follow traditional’ practices. 
Rooms with northern and eastern light should have warm colours 
such as red, yellow, orange, etc., and rooms with southern and 
western light should have cool colours such as green, blue and 
certain compositions of grey. In dark colour walled rooms, ceiling 
should be white, in others it should be cream. To assure proper 
lighting and to avoid glare and shadow, heads should be as near the 
ceiling as possible and window sashes at least as high as the top of 
the desks. Suitable curtains and screens should be provided to alter 
the intensity of light according to need. 


“Glare should be avoided and can usually be cared for by a 
judicious use of window shades. The shades now accepted as most 
satisfactory are those that are attached at the centre of the casement 
and may be drawn toward the top and bottom of the window as is 
necessary. Direct rays from the sun are thus prevented from striking 
any pupil, yet light is allowed to enter the room between the top and 
bottom of the shade and the frame of the window. In some schools, 
particularly in rooms having a problem of glare, Venetian blinds are 
being installed.” 


When artificial lighting is necessary it should be so arranged 
that the room is uniformly lighted and there are no shadows. 


Our toilet facilities are usually hopeless. There should be one 
urinal and bowl for every 60 students. These should be regularly 
inspected to assure proper cleanliness and working condition and 
also to check obscene pictures and writing which should be imme- 
diately removed. Toilet rooms should have terrazo or moisture-proof 
concrete floors which can be easily washed. 


“The intelligent use of colour so that there is no conflict between 
colour harmony and the brightness of a school room is necessary. 
Glossy surfaces should be eliminated in order to avoid disturbing 
highlights, and colours should be used intelligently to prevent an 
institution like atmosphere caused by the use of a mosochromatic 
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colour scheme. Colours which are psychologically and aesthetically 
suitable should be employed.’ 

The walls of the rooms should be utilised to the fullest advan- 
tage. One Wall should have writing surface throughout its length, and 
green is preferable to black because the latter causes glare. One wall 
should have wooden surfacescovered with flannel for pinning notices, 
news-sheets, charts, maps, etc. The other walls should have built-in 
cupboards for storing books, equipment and other teaching aids. 
It is desirable that the classroom should have only one door opening 
outside, the upper half of which should be transparent to enable the 
Head to effect necessary supervision. 

The classroom furniture should be comfortable and movable 
so that it can be arranged and rearranged to meet the different 
requirements ôf the programme of education. Wooden seats are very 
uncomfortable and should be avoided. Single chairs and desks or 
tables are preferable to dual desks. The furniture should not have 
a very bright reflecting surface which is injurious to the eyes. 

With our modern techniques of teaching, the Library should be 
the centre of the school educational programme and therefore is 
perhaps the most important facility in the school. But in our 
country it is the most neglected. Where resources permit, reading 
room should be separate from the library hall, otherwise the same 
hall preferably 24x80 can serve both the needs. It goes without 
saying that it should be airy and well-lighted. Reading room tables 
3x5 are preferable and there should be armless as well as easy 
chairs. The library should be well decorated and carpeted so that 
it presents a homely and cozy look. 

Next to Library, but by no means less important, is the 
auditorium or assembly hall because it is there that general meetings, 
dramatics, lectures, exhibits, declamation contests and many of other 
activities are arranged. Its size will be determined by the Jocal 
needs, but the auditorium should have a suitable stage of not less 
than 20 by 30 feet, with green rooms and other equipment and 
furnishings. The folding chairs for the auditorium have the advan- 
tage of being easily stored when the hall is needed for some other 
purpose. 

The efficacy of the auditorium may be greatly reduced through 
poor acoustics. A speaker should be audible in every part without 


undue strain on the speaker or the listeners. ‘Although acoustic 


1. Reavis et al, op. cit., p. 427. 
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qualities cannot always be determined in advance, it is quite certain 
that large blank walls opposite each other will cause an echo and 
result in poor acoustics. Breaking the walls with recess, windows, or 
other architectural features will help to overcome the difficulties 
indicated. Wall hangings, special plaster, sound-absorbent ceilings, 
window drapes, and carpeting aisles will, improve the acoustics and 
also the appearance of the auditorium.”? 


The school must possess a good science laboratory. The old 
practice of having separate lecture and practical rooms is now giving 
place to multiple use room. A good size for an average schoolroom 
is 24 by 42. Built-in cupboards for storing chemicals and apparatus 
will help in saving space and assuring a better look. 


Art and crafts rooms now have become necessary ‘in a modern 
high school. The size should be such as groups of 20—24 students 
can work at a time leaving ample place for exhibits. Built-in cup- 
boards should be very handy for storing supplies, products, tools, 


etc. A minimum of 30 square feet of floor space per student is 
considered desirable. 


A school may have adequate and first rate plant, yet it may 
not be fully utilized owing to poor planning and scheduling. In fact, 
it has been found that occasionally the Headmaster may complain 
about paucity of space and classrooms, when actually the problem is 
of poor utilisation. It is a matter of common knowledge that some 
rooms in the schools, particularly the library, science rooms, drawing 
rooms, craft rooms, auditoriums and halls are put to 50 to 70 per cent 
use and may be even less in some cases. In many schools halls are 
used only for examinations or holding three or four meetings in the 
year, while science room may be used only for a few periods every 
day. This under-use of these resources cannot be justified. 
Similarly the school building and other facilities remain unused for 
months during the summer vacation and long breaks. This is a 
great national waste which needs to be avoided. 


“One of the ways in which greater utilization of the plant can 
be effected is through lengthening the school week to 2400 minutes, 
or an eight-hour day, instead of the 1800 provided by a six-hour day. 
This plan is one of the most common methods of increasitig the use 


1. Jacobson et al, op. cit., pp. 677-678, 
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of building capacity. Double sessions or overlapping sessions also 
increase building utilization. Another method frequently used is to 
increase the pupil-8tation capacity of the building by adding a few 
chairs inwach classroom so that each room seats its potential maxi- 
mum. The available seating is increased and if it can be done without 
jeopardiging the health of pupils through overcrowding, and it 
usually can, the load the school will accommodate may be materially 
Increased. ”1 


Asva rule the classrooms are more or less fully utilized, but 
other facilities may not be so, particularly the library. “It is obvious 
that using the library as a study room will increase its utilization and 
will free other space for classroom use....-- Scheduling the regular use 
of the library by groups or classes will also increase its use and will 
enhance the’ educational program.....- The use of laboratories for 
general purposes will also increase building utilization...... The earlier 
type of physical science laboratory, without seating, not only frees 
the adjacent classroom for other purposes but makes the science 
laboratory available for other classes w 
instruction. The trend towards the long period of 50 or 55 minutes 
also makes the laboratory more usable, since it may be used for six 
classes per day...Playground space may also be utilized by care- 
fully scheduling classes in physical education throughout the day and 
by consciously using playgrounds both for sports program when- 
ever weather conditions permit and for those games that can be 
played out of doors. The careful scheduling of intra mural sports 
after school will also help utilize the playgrounds to maximum ad- 
Vantage. Games that require much space but provide opportunity 
for few to participate should not be permitted to monopolize the 
Space,’*? 

Auditoriums can be more fully utiliz: 
scheduling is made for dramatics, speech classes or musical exercise. 
The expansion of the school programme to include such vital creative 
activities fills a need in the lives of the young people. The 
auditorium can also be used to hold workshops, seminars and other 


Projects. 
“If principals and teachers meet their responsibility for using a 
School plant wisely, they can make it contribute in many ways to the 
Jace in which children. 


life of community in addition to its use as a P 
ee 
1. Jacobson et al, p. 662. 


2. Ibid. 


hen not used for science 


ed if proper provision and 
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secure their formal schooling. In rural communities the school has 
frequently served as the community centre ; in other communities it 
has provided the only library facilities available, but too frequently 
the typical school has been isolated and insulated from .everyday 
community living. A school plant should be so used that the full 
life of the community can centre in it...... It can be used as a social 
centre ; as a polling place during elections, and as a meeting place for 
civic societies, welfare associations as well as the parent teacher asso- 
ciation. It can serve as a recreation centre where the children, youth 
and adults of neighbourhood use the play-ground, the gymnasium, 
and the swimming pool during out-of-school hours, particularly in 
the evening hours.” ! 


All facilities and equipment in the school must be regularly and 
frequently inspected in order to assure its proper working at all times. 
When the school programme has to be suspended or is upset because 
of a break in any service, it shows poor supervision. Regular service 
can be guaranteed through the appointment of a janitor or a custo- 
dian who is a skilled mechanic so that he can readily attend to minor 
troubles and repairs. He can keep his eye on everything so that 
defects can be removed before they become serious or break down 
occurs. Of course, he will have to be paid the wage of a skilled 
operator, but this expense is worth its while. Otherwise the school 
programme may have to be suspended for hours and days or maybe 
weeks before expert service could be requisitioned. 


The following suggestions given by Jacobson et al should be 
helpful in assuring efficient service in this direction. 


“In general, janitors will be cooperative if they are treated as 
human beings and if the principal makes an honest attempt to prevent 
impositions of unnecessary or inopportune requests. Unless the 
following practice is observed teachers may request a great number 
of special favours. As a policy, teachers should send requests for 
extra janitorial service through the principal, since the custodial staff 
is responsible to the principal and not to the teachers. The principal 
should know what to expect in school housekeeping. He should 
commend the good, and tactfully require unsatisfactory service to be 
remedied. Accepting suggestions from the custodial staff and putting 
the suggestions into effect when they have merit will also develop 
working relations that are desirable in any school. If custodians can 


1. Reavis et al, op. cit., p. 440. 
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be brought to feel a sense of ownership or pride in the building, they 
will accord it better care, make minor repairs needed, and keep the 
grounds in good cohdition. The cooperation of the faculty is essential 
in building up attitudes on the part of pupils against carelessly 
dropping candy wrappers or waste paper in the halls or on the class- 
room floers or on the grounds. Such cooperation results in desirable 
training for citizenship in addition to improve the appearance of the 
school and in lessening the work of the custodial staff.” 


The:administration should be very vigilant to protect the school 
plant from defacement and damage. Any defacement, marks or 
obscene writing should be removed immediately. Both teachers and 
students should be made to imbibe the virtues of good housekeeping. 
No wastepapers, pieces of chalk, should be lying about. The rooms 
should be freé from dirt accumulation on walls, tables, equipment, 
etc., and there should be no cobwebs. Student cooperation is very 
necessary for this work. ‘When the cooperation of the pupils in a 
community is enlisted in beautifying, landscaping, and keeping the 
school grounds in good shape, immediate results in property care are 
usually noticeable. Breakage of window glass and other defacement 
of property show immediate decline...... Pride in a school plant can 
be enhanced by using good taste in decorating the interior and ex- 
terior, particularly by using colour to beautify interior walls and by 
using well-selected pictures. The effect of the good appearance of a 
building and ground upon pupils, teachers and the entire community 


It makes for school pride and results in the formation 


is important. 
992 


of habits of thoughtfulness and care in the use of the school plant. 


The Campus 


The campus is to the school what dress is to a woman. It 
should be appropriate, neat and attractive. And it can be made so 
without much expense. In areas of scarce rainfall an initial capital 
expense in the form of a persian wheel or electric motor or tube well 
might be a prohibitive item for many schools. But a Headmaster 
with some initiative and imagination should have little difficulty in 
persuading a local philanthropist to donate this to the school. There 
are always some well-to-do people in every community -who could 


be successfully approached. 


1. Jacobson et al, op. cit., p., 690. 
2. Reavis et al, op. cit., pp. 442-443. 
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Once the water supply is assured, the running costs of main- 
taining a beautiful campus are almost negligible. Trees and orna- 
mental bushes or climbers once planted need onfy regular watering 
and occasional pruning. Seeds for annuals need to be paid ence only. 
Under proper management the school should be able to save all the 
seeds that would be needed next year. a 


But before the Headmaster undertakes the work of beautifying 
the campus, he would do well to do some careful planning with the 
help of the staff and the students. In fact, this work could°be made 
a project for agriculture class or a group who might be interested 
in gardening as a hobby. This is very necessary, because trees and 
perennial bushes cannot be shifted and, if not correctly planted in 
the first instance, may lend unattractive look to the campus. And 
if these have to be uprooted, it may take long to replace them. 
And then a powerful sentiment may stand in the way of uprooting 
them. 


In a big school it would also be very desirable to requisition 
the services of an expert from Horticulture Department for this pur- 
pose. For it isa job which Tequires professional skill and compe- 
tence. But where such assistance may not be practicable or forth- 
coming, the following suggestions would not be out of place. 


Though shady trees are most welcome on a campus in our 
country, yet the tendency to plant too many of such trees around the 
building needs to be avoided. It is likely to produce a crampening 
effect through smothering open areas needed to provide free move- 
ment of air and free access to light. Asa matter of fact, open spaces 
have a mysterious elevating effect on the minds of human beings and 
need to be assured in our schools. Closed areas, as it were, shut the 
minds of men to big impressions and wider horizons. 


The campus, therefore, should have only a well-planned sprinkl- 
ing of shady trees with an eye to symmetry and aesthetic require- 
ments. The trees should be planted for their colour and form. 
Occasionally an accent tree which is markedly different from the total 
setting has a very pleasing effect. However, excess in this direction 
should be ayoided as in other things. Ina school, as far as possible 
most of the trees should be evergreen, for otherwise the work of 
keeping tl e campus clean becomes a persistent headache daring the 
fall season. Flowering trees should be preferable for obvious reasons, 
although there are only a few evergreens which yield flowers that 
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have a wide appeal either in the matter of colour or fragrance. The 
flowering trees need to be spaced with a view to providing an aesthe- 
tic effect on the basis of colour harmony as well as flowering time. 
As M. S.*Randhawa has observed, in decoration balancing effect is 
more desirable than dead geometrical symmetry. In modern decora- 
tion thé tendency is to break the symmetry in such a way that 
aesthetic balance results. 


Fruit trees need to be avoided inasmuch as they give rise to lots 
of disturbance, disciplinary problems as well as accounting difficulties. 
However, there can be no objection to having an orchard in one 
corner where fruit trees may be planted to provide relevant edu- 
cational experiences to the pupils and also serve as a source of 
supplementary income. 


Some wall climbers are very prolific in a variety of richly 
coloured flowers which blossom for many weeks and give a gay look 
to the building. These could be used with discrimination to produce 
a highly telling effect. These climbers when trained into bushes look 
very pretty. But asin the case of trees, overdoing it needs to be 
avoided. In this connection bouganvilia is very rich in possibilities. 
It is a hardy evergreen available in about a dozen or more shades of 
flowers which bloom for many weeks and area sight to see. These 
can be easily trained into arches and bushes and in themselves are 
enough to lend a festive appearance to the campus. It can be easily 
propagated through cuttings at practically no expense. 


Habiscus, poinsettia, oleander are other ornamental plants with 
extensive possibilities. All of these continue to flower for many 
weeks and can be propagated through cuttings which is not at all 
expensive. Canna is another plant, available in more than dozen 
shades of prolific lovely flowers which bloom for many weeks. The 
bulbs can be obtained from a sister institution at the time of 
pruning. A few bulbs from the nursery should within two years 
supply the total needs of the institution. 


Green hedges, if properly pruned and trained, can be very 
valuable in isolating different areas as well as screening unseemly 
structures or areas. With well-groomed hedges anda few colour 
flowers the school can be made to look happy if not exactly pretty. 
In this connection Gardenia with white fragrant flowers, Habiscus 
with scarlet flowers or Dodoneas or Mor-pankhi may be well worth 
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trying. Duranta with blue flowers and yellow berries also gives a good 
hedge, but the others are still better. 


Annual or seasonal flowers are a little more difficult ta, manage 
without an adequate and assured water supply. And in the absence 
of an agriculture teacher or a good mali, it may be necessary, to pur- 
chase seeds from a reliable nursery. But some of these annuals 
present no difficulties, and seeds may be collected by interested 
students and kept for use next year. Flower-growing could be 
introduced as a regular hobby in every school in our countr¥ where 
majority of the population have not developed aesthetic sensibilities 
so necessary to make our lives happy and colourful. These hobby 
groups under proper guidance can be depended upon to prepare 
flower beds and maintain them. A proper interest on the part of the 
Head and the staff can help the pupils develop pride in their flower 
beds and a spirit of competition will work like magic. The Head- 
master will be amazed at the potentialities of the students in this 
connection when properly motivated, Apart from aesthetic aspect, 
flower growing is an activity rich in educational possibilities which 
a wise Headmaster will exploit to the full. 


The Headmaster could explore with profit the Possibilities of 
the following for beautifying school campus. 


Hedges —Duranta, Gardenia, Dodoneas, Habiscus, Morpankhi, 
Oleander (yellow and red). 
Shade trees— Neem, Mohua, Imli, Sufed, Siris, Maulsri, etc. 


Avenue trees—Gul Mohar, Amaltas, Jacaranda, Erythrina 
Spathodea, Brinjaltree. 


Ornamental Flowering trees : 
Gul-i-chin (White flowers) March-April, July to October. 


Fountain tree (Orange or crimson) (Spathodea) - flowers 
Feb.— March. 


Lal Lasoora (Orange Red flowers) January-March. 
Barna (White flowers) April. 

Sufed Kachnar (White flowers) all the year. 
Amaltas (Yellow flowers) April-May. 

Rain tree (Pale pink flowers) March-September. 
Asoka tree (Orange Red flowers) February-March. 
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Gul Mohar (Scarlet flowers) April-June. 

Yellow cotton tree (Deep yellow flowers) February-March. 
Lignum vitée (Blue flowers) March to November, (Tree of 
life). 

Kachnar (Purple) March. 

Lé&gerstroemias (different colours). 

Ornamental shrubs— 

Canna. 

Myenia erecta. 

Ixora. 

Plumbago. 

Zinnia. 

Poinsettia. 

Habiscus. 


CHAPTER XIII o j 
LIBRARY 


With the changed conception of edutation as a process of self- 
education, where the teacher’s role is largely to be of a guide, adviser 
or helper, the role of library has assumed a major importance. In 
all educational experiences, whether in classroom or ‘ outside, 
academic or non-academic, individual or group projects, library 
has to play the chief resource-person to supply data, information, and 
knowled ge which are to be integrated in the educational experiences. 
In fact, the library has to go outside the school as well to serve as a 
centre of the community life, since it is the most potent agency for 
promoting the continuance of education after the school years, 


“The modern school library is conceived as a genuine service 
unit. It supplies materials for developing and expanding interests. 
Through its reference tools, indexes, bibliographies and catalogues, the 
realms of knowledge may be explored. The library cooperates with 
other agencies of instruction in helping students learn to use books 
and libraries, to find information, and to study. By its bulletins, 
exhibits, posters, and atmosphere, the library teaches informally. By 


its introduction to books, it suggests the life time use of reading to. 


further any jnterest.”1 


Therefore a good library, properly and effectively functioning, 
is a must for every school. In our country the school libraries ordi- 
narily are well stocked, but their administration is so ineffective that 
not more than 5or 10 per cent use is made of the available resources, 
Partly this is due to our traditional teaching in which the library does 
not play any significant role. All this must change if we desire to 
improve the quality of education. 


The American Library Association has outlined a comprehen- 
sive list of the objectives of school library which should be of interest 
to all Headmasters. The library must : 


Se es 
1, Edmonson et al, Op. cit., p. 440. 
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1. Participate effectively in the school program as it strives 
to meet the needs of pupils, teachers, parents, and other community 
members. ° 

2. aProvide boys and girls with the library materials and 
services most appropriate and most meaningful in their growth and 
development as individuals. 

3. Stimulate and guide pupils in all phases of their reading 
that they may find increasing enjoyment and satisfaction and may 
grow in critical judgment and appreciation. 

4. Provide an opportunity through library experiences for boys 
and girls to develop helpful interests, to make satisfactory personal 
adjustments, and to acquire desirable social attitudes. 

5. Help children and young people to become skilful and 
discriminating users of libraries and of printed and audio-visual 
materials. 

6. Introduce pupils to community libraries as early as possible 
and co-operate with those libraries in their efforts to encourage conti- 
nuing education and cultural growth. 

7. Work with teachers in the selection and use of all types of 
library materials which contribute to the teaching program. 

8. Participate with other teachers and administrators in pro- 
grams for the continuing professional and cultural growth of the 
school staff. 

9, Cooperate with the librarians and community leaders in 
planning and developing an over-all program for the community 
or area.t 

These purposes cannot be realized if the library is not properly 
housed, manned, and equipped. The chief handicaps for developing 
good libraries in our school system are (a) Building, (b) Funds. Our 
schools are usually starved in the matter of both even in state school 
systems. The library is either stacked in a small, low, dark room or 
it is housed in a room where classes meet and is therefore available 


as a library only during the Recess of fifteen or thirty minutes. And 
majority of the schools, the librarian is usually an over- 
ary only in the Recess, not 
even when it may be 


since in the l 
worked teacher who can attend to libr. 


many pupils are able to make use of the library, 
well stocked and may have a separate room to itself, 


1. Jacobson et al, op. cit., p- 603. 
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It is obvious that the library cannot be really effective unless 
there is a whole time librarian to attend to it and it is housed in a 
separate room, well lighted, airy and spacious, which can be used 
the whole day long. But even these conditions may not contribute to 
improve the quality of education and maximum use of this facility, 
unless the pupils have the time to study library books either in school 
or at home. Usually these conditions do’ not obtain in our country. 


Our daily schedules are so full that no provision exists for the 
pupils to go to the library for any length of time and make use of 
its facilities. Of course, this has been largely due to the traditional 
approach to education. As soon as most of the schools accept the 
new objectives of education, there should be no difficulty in modify- 
ing the schedule so as to provide adequate time for library study. 


In the matter of space, too, the same argument applies. Since 
library books were considered an extra reading, they were meant only 
for a few who had the inclination or time to study. And as there 
were only a few such persons, the Library would remain locked most 
of the time. Now with the changed role of library, there is no doubt 
that the schools will be able to find more satisfactory accommodation. 
Class libraries have their own value. But they cannot usurp the 
place of a central library which should be a Mecca for every pupil. 


Though library needs will vary according to the size and type 


of the school, yet the following suggestions will be found relevant 
and useful in any school system. 


1. It should be large enough to meet the present and future 
needs of the school with flexible arrangements to increase or decrease 
its capacity. 

2. It should be conveniently located and free from noise and 
distractions. 


3. It should be atrractive, pleasing, inviting, well lighted and 
airy. Furniture should be attractive and comfortable. Curtains to 
adjust light and make it look beautiful, and carpets to reduce noise 
should be very helpful. 


4. Proper classification and shelving, both open and closed 
should be very helpful to the users. 


5. There should be well stocke 


5 } d reading room with current 
magazines, journals, periodicals,’etc, t 
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A good modern library must have open shelves, reading tables 
with light fixtures, comfortable chairs, card catalogue stand, magazine 
rack, newspaper stand, display cases, museum cases, bulletin boards, 
files for press clipping, files for articles of general interest, etc. 
The floor must be covered with mats, carpets or linoleum ‘to reduce 
noise.and add attractiveness. 

“While the old high school library was chiefly a store-room for 
books, the new library is a workroom for students. The old was 
used largely for reference and for required reading in certain courses, 
particulatly History and English. The new is in addition a training 
school in proper methods of using library aids, in looking up a topic 
and a room for joyous voluntary reading. Here the student has a 

d magazines of all kinds. 


chance to browse among good books an 
The modern gchool library is conceived as a genuine service unit. It 


supplies materials for developing and expanding interests. Through 
its reference tools, indexes, bibliographies and catalogues, the realms 
of knowledge may be explored. The library cooperates with other 
agencies of instruction in helping students learn to use books and 
libraries, to find information and to study. By its bulletins, exhibits, 
posters and atmosphere, the library teaches informally. By its in- 
troduction to books, it suggests the lifetime use of reading to further 


any interests.’ 

The effectiveness of the library largely depends upon the calibre 
and initiative of the librarian. He should be a man with wide scholar- 
ship, broadly trained, cooperatiye, helpful and of winning personality. 
“He should have rank and salary atleast equal to that of department 


head. Of course, his educational qualifications should be as high, 
and a desirable asset is some teaching experience. » However he 
ut the cooperation of the teachers. 


cannot undertake this work witho ratio r 
The Teachers and the Librarian must work in joint collaboration to 
assure an effective educational programme and avoid unnecessary 
conflict in the use of the library- 


Students should have free access to the library “so that they 


may 
(1) Enjoy reading 

(2) Supplement sc 
book, 

©) Use re 


1, Edmonson et al, op. cits, P- 440, `. 


that is worthwhile, 


hool lessons by use of books other than text 


ference books easily and effectively, and 
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(4) Use intelligently both the school library and the public 
library. Books for school libraries, of course, need to be 
very carefully chosen with reference te the capacity and 
interests of adolescent boys and girls and the educational 
activities of the school. Magazines should be plentiful and 
should be as carefully chosen as the books ; they should 


later be bound and catalogued for reference.” 


To assure the best results, it would be necessary to provide 
regular and continuous service by the librarian in-the use of library. 
The students need to be taught how to select books, how to read 
them, how to take notes, how to relate information collected from 
various books. Of course, it includes the use of card catalogue, Loan 
procedures, Knowledge of books, Audio-visual materials, use of 
bibliography, reference books, etc. In fact, it would be.more desira- 
ble to organize a library project or Unit to acquaint the students with 
the library. 


The Library unit offers an excellent Opportunity to teach appre- 
ciation for library materials in an effort to curb losses and mutila- 
tions. The loss of materials caused through failure to charge art 
materials or from pupils tearing out illustrations for the purpose of 
making scrap books or meeting other class requirements is a source 
of waste well known to all libraries. The discovery of such losses 
in a school library provides the occasion for teaching respect not only 
for library materials but for all public property.2 

The best use of Library can be-assured by so scheduling that 
all pupils visit the library regularly at sometime during the day or the 
week. There should be Library periods for each class when students 
come to the library to read materials of their own choice. This can 
be helped by arranging the hours of library in such a way, that it is 
kept open at a time when most of the students won’t be busy with 
their classes. 


In this connection two possibilities are worth consideration. The 
library may open an hour before the Starting time of the school, 
This would not be practicable in summer, but there should be no 
difficulty in winter. The students may be encouraged and persuaded 
to come a.little earlier and spend some time in the library. The 
second possibility is that the recess period may be made a little 


1. Edmonson et al, op. cit., pp. 442-443, 
2. Jacobson et al, op. cit., p. 608. 
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longer and different classes may have recess at different timings, so 
that there is no over crowding in the library. In addition, however, 
it would be necesSary to have at least one library period per week 
for each subject, out of the periods allotted for the subject, when the 
teacher should take the students to library for supervised study. 


Bat students will not learn to use library, if teachers do not use 
it regularly and profitably. “No library can be maximally successful 
unless the teachers use it, are aware of its resources, see the possi- 
bility of its use as an instructional aid and stimulate its use through 
the procedures they employ in their teaching.” 

The teachers can achieve this through “(1) telling pupils of 
books that might interest them, (2) excusing pupils to go to the 
library as the need for reference materials arises, (3) making assign- 
ments requifing the pupils to use the resources of the library, (4) 
distributing suggested readings through mimeographed materials,’? 

The use of the library can be considerably augmented by having 
a small room attached to it where the library assistance could play re- 
cords or tape recorder dealing with matter of general education imp- 
ortance or even of specialized nature. Talks on matters dealing with 
health, character building, mental hygiene, etc., could be tape-re- 
corded and played off and on, combining entertainment with edu- 
cation. The school library should have a record player, a radio, a 
tape recorder, a slide projector, an epidiascope and a film projector. 
The assistant Librarian could be suitably trained to operate these in 
cooperation with the class teachers. 

In order to encourage library habit among the staff, the Head 
of the institution may employ the following techniques : 

(a) New books should be displayed in the staff room for a 
fortnight so that teachers could have a look at them, browse among 
them and take them home to read. 

(6) Members of the staff, who are not book lovers may be 
given books of significant interest, and they may be asked to prepare 
brief summaries or reviews which may be published in the school 
journal. 

(c) Some members of the staff may be asked to write papers 
on books which have been well reviewed and about which people 


are talking. 


ce 
1. Ibid, pp. 612-613, 
2. Ibid, p. 613. 
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(d) In the annual confidential reports a special mention should 
be made about the reading habits of the members of the staff. 

(e) Fortnightly reading from books may be arranged. 

(f) In the staff meeting, the Headmaster may speak avout new 
books which have been reviewed in well-known journals. 


(g) Some local bookseller may be induced to introduce lend- 
ing-service and teachers and students may be encouraged to make use 
of this. This could be particularly fruitful during the vacations. 

(h) Arrangements could be made with the neighbouring College 
Library to allow members of the staff to draw books. j 


(i) Foreign Embassies are generally happy to supply books 
and other literature free of cost. Maximum use could be made of 
this concession by the members of the staff. 


In addition, an enterprising Headmaster could make use of the 
following to provide good library service to the school, 


(1) Itis very doubtful if the state budget would ever be able 
to supply adequate funds for a suitable library building for all its 
schools. Therefore maximum use should be made of private 
philanthropy. Someone in the community could be persuaded to 
build a library hall or block which may be named after the donor. 
Unless there is suitable accommodation, all efforts to im 
services will remain ineffective. 


(2) Collections of books from in 
should yield a rich harvest. Book lovers could be persuaded to 
part with some of their collections for the benefit of school children 
especially if donor’s name could be displayed on the books, or on the 
almirahs. 


prove library 


dividuals, if made earnestly, 


(3) The Headmaster could keep in touch with foreigners who 
are going home. 


; _ They have lots of books and other reading material 
which they are willing to give away at a very low price, if not free. 

i But, of course, the most important and perhaps difficult thing 
is to develop the library habit. Itis obvious that this can be effec- 
tively done only if the teachers 


ast one project going where students 
perforce have to draw on the Suitable projects 
can be outlined in the beginning of each academic session for each 
subject of study. Once in a whi 


? le, the teacher should take the whole 
class to the library and make them see the value of this facility and 
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how it ‘could contribute to their future careers and well-being. He 
should maintain a record of the extra readings done by each student. 

The Library becomes ineffective in the absence of a good libra- 
rian. Therefore it should be one of the major concerns of the Head 
to assure this. Unfortunately, librarians are not provided in all 
our schools. Under suchsconditions, he has to assign this duty to 
one or more teachers. But the best plan would be to distribute the 
workload ofa teacher among others and spare one teacher for the 
library., He should be a well-read person, fond of reading and 
should have an abundant fund of human understanding and kindli- 
ness to spare no efforts to make the library the show piece of the 
school. The department of education should have no objection to 
this arrangement if it cannot supply Librarians to the schools or 
the Head could obtain a formal approval for this arrangement. 

The Headmasters’ Organization, too, could take up the matter 
of the appointment of wholetime librarians, and doubtless the 
state Government would not be able to resist this urgent and genuine 
need of the schools. A Librarian, of course, will need supporting 
staff, according to the strength of the school, for single-handed he can 
not do justice to the job which is really heavy and taxing. If we want 
really good Librarians, it would be necessary to offer them higher 
grades to attract better type of individuals. The existing scales are 
not attractive enough. The Librarians in the schools must be B.T.’s/ 
B.Ed.’s in addition to their specialized library training to fulfil the 

“needs of the schools, especially when they deal with audio-visual 
teaching aids and organising of school museums. 
Evaluation of Library Services 
Is the accommodation adequate ? 
Does the Library present an inviting appearance ? 
Is the furniture attractive and convenient ? 
Are the funds wisely distributed among different sections ? 
Are there adequate books for the needs of all levels ? 
Is there the right type of Librarian ? 
Is the Library being adequately used in the teaching pro- 
gramme of the schools ? 
8. Are the staff and the students fully conscious of, the purpose 
of the Library ? 
9. ,Does the Library include a museum and audio-visual aids 


_ section ? 
10. Do the staff make an effective use of the Library ? 


MaVapyo 


14. 
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Are the students enthusiastic about Library and do they 
loye to spend their vacant hours there ? 


Does the Library draw fully on the community SORES 
and in return serve the community ? 

Does the Library open outside school hours to meet the 
needs of the staff and others whe: have a very busy pro- 
gramme during the school day ? 


Do the members of the staff as well as the students maintain 
a regular record of the Library readings ? 


CHAPTER XIV 


G PROGRAMME OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


By and large, Physical education is a neglected field in our 
school system. Though we talk of sound mind in sound body and 
all round development of human personality as the major goal of 
education, yet in actual practice health and education of the body 
does not receive adequate attention. We continue to consider 
academic or scholastic achievement as the be all and end all of all 
education. In consequence, the programme of health education and 
physical fitness is relegated to a very unimportant place in the school 
curricula. It is either non-existent or is treated as an extra imposi- 
tion which has to be suffered somehow. 


The programme of sports and athletics, no doubt, is quite 
popular in our schools, but this is not because it is an integral part of 
the total education of young people but because it brings name and 
fame to the institution, to the headmaster and to the physical train- 
ing staff. Its educational value is not considered or exploited, the 
main emphasis being on winning of trophies and prizes by fair 
means or foul. As regards physical and medical check up of 
the students on a regular basis, the less said the better. Wherever 
some attempt is made in this direction, it is done in a hurried and 
perfunctory manner, without any follow up programme, with the 
result that it does not serve any useful purpose. 


It is obvious that it is not a happy state of affairs and constitu- 
tes a serious lacuna in our education system. It has been noticed 
that some heads of the institutions are prepared to go to any length, 
even at the cost of good education, to see that their teams come out 
victorious. There is considerable professionalism, and well-known 
sportsmen and athletes are shown on the rolls of the school only to 
play matches or tournaments, after which they disappear till the next 
session. This is a very undesirable practice, but somehow even the 
good headmasters are dragged into this ignominy by the pressures 
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and sometimes clever manoeuvring of the P.T. Ps. or the captains 
of the teams. yA, 
Everything in the school should answer to the objectives of 
education and should aim at achieving those objectives. through 
honest means. There can be no two opinions that winning of 
trophies or prizes is not’ an objective ,of education. Even as a 
motivation for good performance, it is not satisfactory or desirable. 
Trophies and prizes, of course, will accompany. good performance 
but certainly they cannot be the goal or objective to be aimed at. 
Happily, now, we have become increasingly conscious of the. tole of 
somatic factors in determining personality traits and attitudes as 
also the scholastic achievements of the students. The role of physical 
development of the pupil has been further highlighted as - the’ result 
of realization that our ‘schools cannot. afford to remain complacent 
in the matter which affects the health and security of the nation, and 


which in the absence of any other organized agency can be. better 
looked after only by the school. i 


. The good health of youth is fundamental to a successful 
people. Since, in our democracy, the school is the one -institution 
which touches practically all of our youth, the education. system 
should include significant health procedures. Education must help 
youth attain an attitude towards their bodies that will make them 
wish to keep themselves at their peak, must urge proper habits of 
living in the present for present experiences, since youth are not 
exceedingly “interested in the future. Furthermore services now 
generally available, such as thorough examinations, follow up treat- 


ment, bed care and some Operations, will have to be provided gratis, 
perhaps in the school if not elsewhere. ý i 


It must be borne in mind, however, that the programme of 
physical education is not to be interpreted in terms of physical. health 
and development alone. Mental health is equally important. . These. 
two need to be properly integrated. The educational programme 
should aim at the training of whole man and not only his. intellect. 
Unfortunately tradition is Pretty strong, and in the majority of 
our schools the major attention continues to be devoted to intellectual 
or. scholastic attainment. Eyen when we know that human personal- 
ity is an organic blend of body and mind, and the health and efficien- 
cy. of the one affects the other. The course of evolution indicates 
that intellect appears to serve the needs of the body in a more effective 
manner than is possible through the instinctive behaviour. It is the 
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body that maintains and sustains the intellect and therefore health 
and efficiency of the body is a basic condition of successful and happy 
life. Doubtless there are examples of people with poor health who 
have achieved outstanding success in life. However, for the common 
run of mankind, the body supplies the foundation for success, pros- 
perity and happiness. Wealth and prosperity become meaningless, if 
the physical organism suffers from malfunctioning or a serious 
disease. Unfortunately, our practice has failed to imbibe this truth, 
and we continue to worship intellect, very often at the cost of the 
body. The result is that we teach everything to the child except what 
is basic to life, and without which the other things of good life lose 
their flavour and value. 


Inthe past, man could disregard the body and yet lead a 
healthy life. * He lived close to nature, and without- conscious effort 
preserved his health through plenty of fresh air, sunshine, exercise, 
raw fruits and vegetables. But now the civilised pattern of life, 
especially in the industrial societies, does not assure the basic require- 
ments of life. So there is greater need and justification that our 
programme of education should include the theory and practice of 
healthy living. 

But this is a situation which a good education leader would not 
let-go unchallenged. Even if the courses of study, as prescribed by 
the Universities or the Department of Education, do not include or 
provide for adequate physical education, the headmaster truly devot- 
ed to his calling must evolve a comprehensive programme of health 
and physical education for everyone in the school. He should see 
that funds and facilities for this purpose are not exclusively utilised 
for the benefit of a few athletes and players who constitute the 
membership of various teams and clubs. Of course these teams 
have to play their own special role, but he cannot disregard the 
interests of the majority who cannot secure a membership. in these 
teams, which of necessity must be very limited. 


Every student should know how the body is built, how it 
functions, and how its working efficiency may be secured, preserved 
and augmented. This aspect of physical education is usually neglect- 
ed, although many schools have an adequate programme of physical 
exercise and drill. This important knowledge cannot be left to 
individuals to pick up by trial and error method. It needs to be 


provided in a systematic and thorough manner. 
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Closely connected with this is physical and medical check up of 
each student to discover defects, deformities and malfunctioning 
which need to be properly attended to before they become chronic 
and a permanent liability. Since an average school may nőt be able 
to maintain a wholetime medical man on the staff, this service needs 
to be assured through cooperative effort or state agency. But what- 
€ver atrangement is made, it should assure a careful and a thorough 
yearly check-up of each student. The whole programme will have 
to be staggered over the whole year so that the medical personnel has 
not to rush through it post haste, making it a sheer formality. Never- 
theless, it would be Preferable to attend to freshers “immediately so 
as to obviate any chances of infection spreading from any student. 


Equally important is the follow up. It is no use having a 
medical examination, if there is no one to check whether ‘remedial and 


Progress in studies and general welfare becomes his concern. In this 
way needed rapport can be established to assure careful attention to 
the needs of individual student. But this can be effective only iPa 
teacher is allotted a manageable number of 20 or 25 so that he is in a 
Position to take interest in the welfare of each student in an effective 
manner. 

The needs of mental health will have to be met through a well 
organized programme of personal guidance which has been discussed 


mind and vice versa. The 
and difficulties of adjust: 


growth and development. Hence a programme of physical develop- 
ment alone may not be able to assure a healthy personality. If 
mental stresses and strain continue, the best diet, exercise, and physi- 


cal care would be of no avail. Thus an effective Programme of 
mental health is equally necessary. 


Intimately bound up with this is the recreational activities pro- 
gramme. Living organism needs not only rest but change after it has 


a 


national tournaments. 
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occupied itself in an activity for any length of time. He needs recrea- 
tional activity to get over the boredom and fatigue. Besides, recrea- 
tional activities, as practised in youth, set the pattern of leisure time 
activities i? adults. And since with advancement of science and 
technology more and more leisure would be made available to man, 
it is necessary that he should learn how to make a good use of this 
leisure, otherwise this time may be spent in anti-social or destructive 
pastimes. Every individual must learn to use his leisure in activities 
which enrich individual and social life, and contribute to general 
happiness and abundant living. Therefore the cultivation of right 
hobbies, games and recreational activities in a matter of great indivi- 
dual and national importance. And it should be the business of the 
school to provide necessary guidance and training in this matter. 

Sometimes athletics and sports receive undue importance in 
school not because of their value and contribution to health and 
physical education, but because of the desire to glorify the school or 
the Headmaster or the sponsor or the coach. This results in excessive 
spending on this programme and starvation of the other vital pro- 
grammes of the school. It also gives rise to unethical practices and 
methods aimed at winning prizes and trophies which cannot be 
defended from the standpoint of sound educational practice. “Ideal 
organisation of athletics includes athletic activities as a definite part 
of the physical education programme andas a direct outgrowth of 
the physical education plan.”* 

Therefore the programme of athletics should be functionally 
related to the physical education programme and should subscribe to 
the objectives of the same. This programme should emphasize the 
play and recreational value, and put its foot down on unhealthy com- 
petition which usually results in undesirable practices. Some 
competiton, of course, there must be to supply an incentive for better 
performance, but this could be assured through inter-class and inter- 
group competition. «A few contests in each sport would offer as 
much motivating influence as would be necessary to enliven the 
programme with a major objective. Student and school spirit, in 
the best sense, might respond more eagerly toa few contests than to 
the large number now prevalent. This conception of inter-scholastic 


athletics would allow little if any, opportunity for district,» state and 

»2 The emphasis should be not on winning the 
——— 

1. _ Edmonson, pp- 274-275 

2. Ibid., p. 276 
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game by hook or crook, but on Playing the game and in obtaining 
satisfaction from having played a fine game. Nor should all the 
resources of the school be spent on 11 or 22 pérsons. The athletic 
and sports programme of the school should assure: maximum 
participation so that benefits are distributed among the large 
majority. $ o 

“Inter scholastic sports for girls represent a serious health hazard 
and there is strong argument that they should be abolished...With 


scholastic competition, both coach and players often forget that 
playing serious games may be serious menace to the health of a 
student who is not in Proper physical condition.’ 


Of late, there has been considerable emphasis on carryover 
advantages of the athletics and sports Programme. It is believed 
that games and sports in which an individual cannot participate as 
an adult should have their role teduced, while others which an 
individual-can continue after leaving the school should receive greater 
attention. Therefore team games which require high skill, expensive 
equipment and facilities should give place to tennis, badminton, 
golf, etc. This does not seem to be a right approach. The Educa- 
tional programme should meet both the Present and the future needs, 
and the team games afford satisfaction to adolescents whose value 


cannot be disregarded. Besides, of course, they have great socializing 
values which cannot be denied. 


However, it needs to be reite 
should be organized as an integral pa 
gramme and it should not get out of hands to the detriment . of 
general education process, If such a programme leads to adverse 
effect on the academic programme and encourages tendencies to win 
at all costs, and boosts Professionalism, its educational value js 


tated that athletic programme 
Tt of the total educational pro+ 


De 
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their best, yet if winning becomes the exclusive goal which must be 
achieved by hook or crook, then there is nothing in it to commend 
itself as a sound educational programme. The Headmasters would 
not be truesto their vocation if they do not discourage professionalism. 
A code of ethics in this direction is an urgent need of the education 
system and, every Headmaster should lend full support to this good 
cause. 


“A sound philosophy of athletics will see physical education, 
intramural athletics, and interscholastic competition as three closely 
integrated phases of the total educational programme of the school... 
These three phases of the programme are presented in descending 
order of importance. Ifa school can afford only one storey of the 
structure, it should be the ground floor—physical education. If only 
two, then intramural sports should be added. Interscholastic athletics, 
asa type of specialized opportunity, should come last. Unfortu- 
nately, there are many schools in. which the order of importance is 
reversed and the turning out of winning teams absorbs the time and 
energy of the coach, the enthusiasm of the student body, and the 
support of the community. The healthy situation is one in which 
all pupils—girls as well as boys—find enjoyment and develop some 
competence in several types of vigorous sports, for leisure time now 
and as a recreational hobby in adult life.” 


The success and effectiveness of the programme largely depends 
upon the Physical Training Supervisors. He should be primarily 
interested in the development of young people. He should be able 
to resist the temptation to turn out a winning team in the larger 
interests of the student body. He should be interested primarily in 
clean sportsmanship rather than collection of trophies and victories. 
The Headmaster should see to it that P.T.S. is primarily a teacher 
than an expert showman and his energies are directed towards all 
rather than a selected group. 


To sum up, the programme of physical education in the school 
should be designed to assure the following objectives : 


(a) Total education which includes education both of the body 
and mind and therefore education of body should receive equal 
attention in the total programme of the school and should not be 
considered an addendum which could be ignored. 


Aub Johnston & Faunce, Student Activities in Secondary Schools, (New. 
“York, Ronald, 1952) pp. 214-215, 
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(6) The programme should aim at assuring all round develop- 
ment of human personality and should not be built around winning 
prizes and trophies by fair or foul means. 


(c) The programme of physical education shoulé meet the 
requirements of all students enrolled in the school. 


(d) The persons incharge of the physical education programmes 
should have the same qualifications and salary scales as are required 
for the academic subjects so that the programme of physical educa- 
tion does not suffer from an inferiority status. 


~ 


(e) There must be a final assessment or evaluation similar to 


the one that we have for the academic subjects, and the marks or 
grade obtained should be recorded in the certificates. Otherwise the 
students will not pay proper attention to this aspect of education. 
This programme of physical education should include the 
following : 
1. Elementary physiology and hygiene including First aid. 
2. Physical fitness and efficiency. 
3. Sports. 
4. Athletics. ° 
5. Rehabilitation of the physically handicapped and defective, 
6. Recreation. 


The first two, of course, would be compulsory for all, whereas 
the others will have to be organised with reference to individual 
aptitudes, physical fitness, etc. 


The Headmaster should expect the following concrete results 
from this programme : 


(a) Excellent health and physical fitness as measured in terms 
of proper growth and development of the skeletal and organic 


system so that the body is able to function properly and bear the 
stresses and strains of life. 


(b) Training of mind. The various activities should help 
develop skills of speed, accuracy, co-ordination, strength, self- 
confidence, stamina, etc. 


(c) Acquiring of social skills such as co-operation, group 
action, discipline and leadership. 


be (O) The programme of physical education should provide 
training in leisure time activities, especially for the old people so that 
life remains a stirring and enjoyable experience and not a bucden,. 
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(e) But most important of all, it should develop proper attitude 
towards the problems of life especially rising after defeat and meet- 
ing defeat in the proper spirit as something inevitable when a large 
number of participants compete. It should also develop the healthy 
attitude that the joy of life lies in the endeavour and not in actual 
realisation of the objective. A student should learn to work and play 


for the joy of it and not forsany external rewards or gain. 


Evaluation of the Programme 


The, following principles should help the head of the institu- 
tion to discover whether the programme of physical education is 
proceeding on the right lines or not : 

(a) Does the programme meet the needs of all the students in 


the institution ? 

(b) Is if integrated with the total programme of education and 
forms a part of the daily schedule ? 

(c) Does the programme assure the development of proper 
attitudes and habits which we expect in a good citizen ? 

(d) Is the time provided for this programme adequate ? 

(e) Are the funds for this programme adequate 2? 

(f) Is the staff adequate ? Since one or two P.T.I’s. would not 

are of the total programme for all students, 


be in a position to take c 
lected members of 


it would be necessary to requisition the help of se! 
the staff who have the necessary aptitude. 


(g) Are the facilities adequate ? 


(h) Is there a regular preparation of budget so that funds are 


assured for all the desirable activities ? 
(i) Is the programme attractive enough so that there is no need 


for enforcing compulsion or penalties ? : 
(j) Are the students conscious of the value and importance of 


this programme ? 

(k) Are the community aware of the objectives of this pro- 
gramme so that there is no unnecessary criticism or resistance on 
the part of the parents ? 

(1) Does the program 

(m) Is the programme no 
sely affect the academic programme z i 


me actually achieve the objectives ? 
t getting out of hand so as to adver- 


CHAPTER XV 


HOSTEL ADMINISTRATION 


As the result of a large increase in the number of high schools 
and improvement in the means of transport, the importance of 
hostels in the schools has greatly diminished. A large number of 
students now are able to attend the schools from their homes which 
are either within walking distance or can be easily reached with the 
help of cycles and buses. Nevertheless for bigger and better schools 
it will be necessry to make provision for the residence of students 
who cannot commute daily from their homes. 


Since the hostel has to supply many of the services that other- 
wise are provided by homes, it is obvious that the hostel has to play 
the role of foster mother for the resident students. It must meet all 
the vital needs of the youngsters who are entrusted to the care of the 
schools. Otherewise not only there would be many drop outs but 


many of the students are likely to develop undesirable attitudes, 
habits and complexes. 


The hostel must provide the following services: 
(a) Accommodation 

(b) Food 

(c) Recreation 

(d) Medical and Health care 

(e) Guidance and General care 


At the school level, individual rooms or cubicles would not be 
necessary or desirable. The youngsters not only need company but 
also need the presence of peers for the development of various 
qualities, attitudes, habits, as well as social virtues like tolerance, 
cooperativeness, sacrifice, etc. Therefore, accommodation for school 
children need to be provided in the dormitories. But it would be 
desirable not to put too many in one big room as it so often happens 
where they may not be able to develop group feeling or may feel 
lost in the big crowd. The number must be neither too small nor 
too big, perhaps 8 students would be a suitable number to develop 
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desired social interaction and requisite social virtues and qualities. 
In addition to the bed, it would be necessary to supply a table for 
two students with two chairs or stools as the finances permit. Each 
student should have the use of a separate almirah where he can keep 
books, clothes and store various articles of daily use. Separate 
lighting arrangements will be needed for each table. In addition, it 
would be necessary to provide adequate toilet arrangements which 
usually are very inadequate and unsatisfactory in our school system. 
In fact, the school authorities should pay more attention to this 
facility, which has a direct bearing on health and physical efficiency 
of the students. 


As regards food, the situation generally is far from satisfactory. 
The kitchen and the dining hall usually leave much to be desired 
and the quality of food also is not altogether satisfactory. There can 
be no two opinions that the hostel must have a good kitchen with 
proper gauze shutters to keep out flies and mosquitoes. A satisfactory 
dining hall is necessary to develop proper habits and etiquette in 
the matter of eating. Necessary provision will have to be made to 
have the meals served at regular hours and to assure that they are of 
good quality and meet the requirements of the growing body. One 
common defect that is noticeable in the food arrangements is that 
while needed quantity is assured, adequate attention is not paid 
to assure the right quality. Balanced diet is a necessary pre-requisite 
for health of body as well as mind. In actual practice this aspect is 
generally overlooked. One common justification for poor food given 
is that the students living in the hostels are poor and are not able to 
afford the expense of good nourishing food. This argument cannot 
be accepted because society or the State cannot adopt an attitude of 
complacency or indifference in the matter of the health of the future 
generation. And if there are some students who cannot afford 
the minimum basic diet, it becomes the responsibility of the State or 
the school authorities to make up the deficiency with the help of the 
community. The above argument, therefore, cannot be accepted as 
either a justification or an excuse for the unsatisfactory state of 
affairs. Perhaps the real reason is that the head of the institution or 
the Superintendent of the hostel either does not possess the basic 
knowledge of dietics or adopts an indifferent attitude and is not 
genuinely interested in the welfare of the students. If some students 
are living «way from their homes, it becomes the moral responsibility 
of the institution to assure proper conditions for their healthy growth 
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and development. In point of fact, it is usually not a matter of 
money but of careful menu-making to assure well balanced diet. It 
would be desirable for the Headmaster to visit the hostel frequently 
and also sample the food. 


At present, in most of the institutions, food arrangements are 
made through a system of contract, whereby only the poorest quality 
of food can be supplied inasmuch as the contractor is more interested 
in making money than in providing satisfactory food. Nor is there 
adequate check on his activities so he usually feels free to do 


whatever he likes as long as he is able to give some semblance of food 
to the students. 


It is obvious that this arrangement is very unsatisfactory. It 
should be the business of the school authorities to make suitable 
arrangements for good food ata reasonable cost. And this should 
be assured through some system of cooperative management, whereby 
the students not only get good food but also have the opportunity to 
learn some of the basic things of daily living, such as making pur- 
chases, storing supplies, keeping records, balancing the budget and 
“soon. Sometimes it is argued that this system gives rise to many 
evils, particularly embezzlement or misuse of funds. Maybe that is 
true in some cases, but the remedy lies in exercising proper check and 
control by the authorities rather than shifting the responsibility to 
the contractor who is only interested in making money, and has little 
concern for the health and welfare of the students. Most of the 
trouble is due to the fact that the school authorities are not conscious 
of their responsibility towards the resident students. 

The hostel must also provide necessary recreation facilities to 
the students. Of course, there would be a programme of physical 
education in the school with provision for games, athletics, etc. But 
it would also be necessary to provide some recreational facilities in 
the hostel in the form of indoor games, radio listening, general 
readings, etc. This aspsct too is usually neglected in our schools. 
Most of the institutions do not have a radio in the hostels, and if they 
have one, it remains in the custody of the Superintendent who uses 
it more for his own personal satisfaction. The common room 
facilities also are very inadequate and therefore the students have 
to discover ways and means to kill time, and this is usually through 
thinking and doing mischief because of the absence of alternative 
facilities. These facilities are not very expensive, and the 


r liti recurring 
expense is almost negligible and therefore there does not se 


er to be 
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any reason why school authorities should not be able to manage 
these. In the absence of these facilities the life in the hostel becomes 
a dreary affair, and does not provide that social interaction which 
is needed for the healthy growth and development of human 
personality. 

Médical and Health gare is also a very important consideration 
for those who have to be looked after in the hostel. Therefore 
adequate provision should exist for this service. It would be necessary 
to have a,small dispensary to cater to the common ailments of the 
students. Of course in serious cases the school must make use of 
the hospital facilities. At any rate, if not a Doctor, atleast an 
experienced dispenser should be available in the hostel for a couple 
of hours for routine duties as well as to meet any emergency. 


But the most important service which the school has to provide 
is proper looking after the youngsters who are living away from 
their homes. They should not only be saved from bad company but 
should also receive affection and care which the yougsters badly 
need at that stage. 


The hostel atmosphere should be such as to strike a golden 
mean between freedom and restriction and as far as possible provide 
a feeling of security to the students which they ordinarily would have 
enjoyed at home. No doubt the hostel cannot fulfil that need to the 
optimum extent, yet it must endeavour to make the resident students 
feel at home. Therefore, the person incharge of the hostel should 
have an abundant fund of affection and milk of human kindness, and 
should have sufficient leisure to be able to discharge this responsi- 
bility in a desirable manner. If he is over worked, if he has a large 
number of family responsibilities, if he is otherwise a discontented 
and disgruntled man, he will not be able to meet the requirements of 
the situation and do justice to the job. He should have a happy 
disposition and congenial temperament to be able to win the hearts 
of the students. But at the same time, he should not make himself 
cheap so that the students do not show him proper respect. Too 
much familiarity breeds contempt and therefore he needs to keep 
some distance between him and the students through proper restraint 
and exercise of his authority. 

The most common problems in the hostel life are absenteeism, 


stealing, practical jokes leading to bodily injury and developing bad 
habits. ` All these need to be properly guarded against. There should 
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be strict system of roll call and occasional check up at night, both 
by the Superintendent and a senior member of the staff. It would be 
necessary to have a very reliable and efficient Chaukidar. A retired 
military man with a clean record should be yery useful for this 
purpose. An efficient Chaukidar should also be a good protection 
against thefts which become very common in the absence of. proper 
control and supervision. However, as if the school, it is more 
desirable to rely on the honour system according to which the 
student’s delinquency is judged and punished by their peers. A 
system of proctors may be introduced with great advantage’ Some 
responsible and conscientious senior students may be appointed proc- 
tors and assigned duties to keep a watch over the work, behaviour 
and other activities of junior students. 


Punishments, when necessary, should be quick and «effective so 
as to discourage others from violating the rules and regulations of 
the hostel. It would also be desirable to have well defined study 
periods during which there should be no movement or disturbance 
on the part of anyone. Hostel discipline does affect the school dis- 
cipline and therefore good Headmasters will be equally concerned 
about the affairs in the hostel. The choice of the Superintendent 
needs to be made with extreme care because most of the trouble in 
actual practice is traceable to that source. Frequent visits by the head 
of the institution to the hostel should be very helpful, both for assur- 
ing a feeling of security and discipline, particularly when the number 
of students in the hostel is fairly large. 

It has been noticed that in a large number of cases the trouble 
in the hostel begins when outsiders have free access to the hostel. 
This, therefore, needs to be carfully guarded against. Visitors and 
guests should not, as a matter of policy, be allowed to stay in the 
hostel for the night, nor should the students be allowed to leave the 
hostel at night without the permission of the Superintendent, which 
must be given only under exceptional circumstances. 


Someone in the school should serve as a guide and counsellor 
to the resident students in their various personnel problems and 
difficulties. He should be a person whom the students respect and 
to whom they are able to speak out their minds and give vent to 
their inner feelings without any fear or restraint. The school child- 
ren at this age do need friendly counsel and advice in various matters 
and thererore there should be somebody who by traifiing and 
temperament, is able to discharge this responsibility. Otherwise there 
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is the danger of the students developing undesirable attitudes and 
complexes. It is better that this person be different from the Superin- 
tendent and is therefore able to view the problems of the students 
from añ objective and impartial angle. But he should be a person 
whose advice and counsel is accepted by the students because other- 
wise tho very purpose of such guidance and counselling is defeated. 
He must have adequate background of child and adolescent 
psychology as well as abundant fund of commonsense and mature 


experience. 


CHAPTER XVi 
RECRUITING THE STAFF 


However high the calibre of the Head might be, and however 
great his executive ability, he cannot achieve much if he is not assisted 
by a capable faculty and their willing cooperation. It has been said 
that the Headmaster is as great as his staff, Therefore it should be 
one of the major concerns of the Head of the institution to have the 
right type of the staff. 


But in this matter, he may not have a free hand. He may be 
appointed to head a school with long life so that all members of the 
Staff are already there. In such a situation the Head has no choice 
except to make the best of the available staff. In a new school, 
however, he can have some say in the appointment of the staff, though 
even here his wishes may not count if the managing committee or the 
Board are more aggressive, or if it is a government institution. 

Nevertheless, it must be stated in very clear terms that the com- 
munity, which does not give a free hand to the Head in the matter of 
appointments of the staff, cannot hold him responsible for the results, 
though generally it is done. Many governing boards after giving 
the Headmaster the staff of their own selection want the Head to 
achieve the miracle of good education. This certainly is not very 
logical. Only the Head of the Institution is in a position to know the 
exact needs and requirements of the institution. The choice of the 
school personnel is a technical job, and therefore needs to be entrusted 
to someone who has the necessary ability to assess the qualities of the 
candidates. and who has a direct stake in the selection of the person- 
nel. And Headmaster is the logical person for this purpose. Besides 
it is he who has to maintain a Proper balance of various aptitudes 
and interests among the staff so that the objectives of education can 
be properly achieved. This position is being gradually realized and 
more and more heads of the institutions now are being associated 
with the selection of the personnel, if not given a major hand in their 


appointment. And since in the old school also vacancies do occur, 
the recruitment of the staff becomes an important responsibility of the 
Head. 
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The usual method of recruitment is to invite applications which 
are accompanied by copies of testimonials, names of referees and 
statement of qualifications and experience. Of late, a recent photo- 
graph Of the candidate is also asked for. These applications are 
then sifted by a board or a committee and selected candidates called 
for an Mterview. The appointments are made on the basis of the 
impression the candidates make on the selection committee. 


Yet, it needs to be emphasized that a successful Head should 
not wais for a vacancy to occur to advertise the post. He must for 
ever be on the lookout for suitable persons he would like to have on 
the staff. He must all the time be looking for talent so that even 
before the vacancy has occurred he knows whom to put it there. 
For this purpose he must be in contact with different school systems 
and watch fhe work of promising teachers who would fit in with his 
own. In this way he has ample time to make himself acquainted 
with the abilities and skills of a teacher as well as his reputation and 
standing with his peers. This last is a consideration which cannot 
be overlooked in a cooperative enterprise. On the other hand, when 
the vacancy has actually occurred, it becomes very difficult to search 
for needed talent at a short notice. The Head cannot afford to keep 
it unfilled for any length of time. So if the Head has been on the 
lookout already, he would have little difficulty in filling the vacancy 


with a suitable hand. 

When, however, the vacancy has occurred and no preparation 
had been made beforehand, it would be necessary to advertise the 
post and invite applications. Now, it should be obvious that select- 
ing a person on the basis of paper record or testimonials is not a 
very satisfactory procedure. From the application one cannot judge 
the qualities of personality and other skills which are needed in a 
good teacher. The photographs are usually misleading inasmuch as 
the effect of the snap depends largely on the skill of the photogra- 
pher, and then some faces are not at all photogenic. 

Therefore, a personal interview is absolutely necessary. But 
it must be remembered that to judge a person in a few minutes of 
interview is not an easy matter, unless the person holding the inter- 
view has long experience and necessary psychological insight. More- 
over, some people have the gift of the gab and are able to impress 
others through clever talk, while they may be deficient in other 
requisite qualities. So the interview needs to be fairly long and 
exhaustive, and a large number of persons should be present to assess 
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the candidates so that personal equation of one or two may not affect 
the decision. But even then the selection must be provisional, and 
should be confirmed by visitation to the institution from where the 
candidate applies or to the college last attended if he is a fresher. 


To know a person fully, it is necessary to watch his work in 
actual life situation where fleeting impressions can be verified. Thus 
the classroom visitation, the impressions of the students, colleagues 
and the Head of the institution as also of the community should 
provide a more reliable data than the brief interview. Though we are 
aptto doubt the judgment of the pupils since they are immature, 
inexperienced and emotionally very susceptible, yet studies have 
shown that they are good judges of their teachers and cannot be 
bluffed for any length of time. So, what the pupils think of a 
teacher should be a weighty consideration. The colleagues and the 
members of the community have a lot to say, though this source 
needs to be checked very carefully since some reports may be highly 
biased. 

Even when all care has been exercised, there may be occasions 
when the Head may have to repent an appointment. For, an in- 
dividual may be quite satisfactory and successful under one set of 
conditions, but may prove to be ineffective or a Positive nuisance in 
another situation. The objectives of the new school may be slightly 
different, the Head is different, the colleagues are different, the pupils 
are different, the subjects taught may be different, the community is 
different, in addition to other changes in the physical and cultural 
environments. He may not get a satisfactory house or the neighbour- 
hood may have an undesirable influence. In fact, any number of 
factors may operate to affect the behaviour, the attitude and effective- 
ness or efficiency of a person. Therefore, it is always desirable to 
make the appointments on probation, at the end of which the Head 
has the power either to confirm the appointment or terminate it. 


For once a person is appointed ona permanent basis, it becomes 
difficult to dislodge him, should it become necessary, 


In this connection, it needs to be Stressed that not much impor- 
tance may be given to the testimonials that accompany the applica- 
tion. Such open letters are of no value since it becomes difficult for 


a person to say anything uncomplimentary about another to his face. 


Even when a list of names is given to be referred to confidentially by 


the employer, it is not very satisfactory because a person will name 
only those who are likely to give him a favourable report, Therefore, 
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not much reliance can be placed on such testimonials except when 
the Head may know the referee for his correct and honest appraisal. 
For instance, a vice president of a commercial or banking concern 
may havé no idea of the qualities that make a good teacher, and 
therefore his report about a candidate may not be dependable. Besides, 


there are*persons who have.a good word for every one. 
Qualities of a Good Teacher 


Intimately related to the proper selection is a clear understand- 
ing of the qualities that make a successful teacher, for it is on the 
basis of these that the Head must make his selection. Of course, in 
a big school, it is necessary to have teachers with varied capacities 
and experiences, yet there are some general traits which must be found 
in every good teacher. It must not be forgotten, however, that all 
the qualities are not to be found in one teacher to the same high 
degree. And when one individual may be strong in some qualities, 
he may be deficient in others. Therefore, it is the responsibility of 
the Head to determine what qualities he must give greater weight to 
in view of the particular requirement of the case or the philosophy 
of the school. One school may stand in greater need of some one 
to take charge of the cocurricular activities, while another school 
may be interested in having a scholarly person to achieve a balance 
in its staff. 

Every Head must carefully study his own needs and require- 
ments. Very often the Heads of the institution are tempted to 
select people who have the same abilities or interests or beliefs as 
they have. But this is a shortsighted policy. In the school systems 
we need people with varied interests, aptitudes and abilities to main- 
tain a proper balance that is needed to assure all round growth of 
human personality. 

The following qualities are considered desirable in secondary 
school teachers. 

(a) Mastery of the subject matter. Since the teacher has to take 
care of a certain subject or division of knowledge, he must possess 
adequate mastery of the same. For, unless a teacher himself has 
drunk deeply at the fountain of knowledge, he is not in a position to 
inspire others in the love of learning. Nor can he kindle the minds 
of others, with the flame of knowledge unless the same flame burns 
within him. (Harvard Committee Report ; General Edu€ation in a 


Free Society) 
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(b) Adequate general knowledge. In modern education, when 
emphasis on subject matter has given place to core studies or 
areas of learning, it is desirable that the scholarship of the teacher 
be not limited to his narrow field of specialization. When the know- 
ledge has to be integrated with living experience, it is necessary that 
the teacher should be able to integrate the study of a subject with 
allied studies in a meaningful whole. This he cannot do unless he 
has a fund of general education. 


(c) Effective speech and teaching skill. Since most of his work 
is based on communication of ideas, it is imperative that he should 
Possess the power to speak effectively. It is not a natural gift as is 
generally supposed. Through proper education and training, it is 
possible to develop this skill to a high degree. But excellent power 
of speech alone does not make a good teacher. He should also 
Possess teaching skill. This depends upon his ability to sense the 
needs and requirements of the pupils, knowledge of psychology of 
growth, proper understanding of their social and cultural back- 
ground, ability to win confidence as well as cooperation, and the 
ability to plan and organize the lessons or the projects in a way that 
assures effective and necessary learning experience. In a sense, what 
is expected of a teacher has undergone some change as the result of 
new philosophy of education. Formerly, his skill as teacher depended 
upon his power of exposition of intricate problems in a manner that 
the pupils could understand and grasp. Now, when the pupil has to 
play the more active role in the process of education, he needs a 
different kind of skill, viz., the skill in planning and organizing 
learning situations in a manner which, when coupled with aroused 
interests of the pupils, provide them with satisfactory learning situ- 
ations. The real function of the teacher is not to teach but set a 
stage where pupils will learn effectively. 


(d) Adequate professional training. Closely connected with 
teaching skill is the problem of professional training. 
training would provide him with necessary techniques and practices 
needed to become a good teacher. It will provide him with needed 
philosophy of education, the philosophy of childhood and learning, 
various teaching methods and aids used in schools, the means of 
discipline and control and techniques of evaluation. All these are 
available to a teacher who has taken a course of studies at a teacher 
training college. Without this training, he is more likely to depend 
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6n trial and error in discovering the proper technique which is bound 
to cause wastage of time and energies both of the teachers and pupils. 
It might even cause a sense of frustration in the teachers and the 
pupils if the results are not satisfying. 


(e) Keen sense of justice and integrity. Nothing estranges 
young pupils more than pastial or discriminatory treatment. The 
children are willing to bear strictness on the part of the teacher if 
it is accompanied by impartiality. So he needs to have developed 
a sense ofvfairness for all those who come into contact with him. He 
should have the reputation of being fair and just or there would be 
many disciplinary problems, and the pupils would lose faith in him 
and have no respect for him. 


(f) Devotion to truth. A good teacher must be so devoted 
to truth that what he says and what he does bear the imprint of this 
attitude. Unless he is a seeker of truth, he cannot develop respect 
for truth among the students. “The best way to infect the student 
with the zest for intellectual integrity is to put him near a teacher who 
is himself selflessly devoted to the truth, so that a spark from the 
teacher will, so to speak, leap across the desk into the classroom, 
kindle within the student the flame of intellectual integrity, which will 
thereafter sustain itself.” (Harvard Report, p. 72) 


(g) Faith in children and sense of humour. A teacher needs 
to have unlimited and abiding faith in the powers and abilities of the ` 
pupils. They need to be made to feel important and wanted. They 
must be made to feel that they have a vital role to play in the school 
programme. They are immature, they are inexperienced, they are 
impulsive, but essentially they are human and good. And when a 
person is able to win their goodwill through appeal to their good 
sense, they are capable of achieving great things. Even when they do 
things wrongly, even when they fail and do not come up to the ex- 

ectations, the teacher should not lose faith in them. If properly 
explained, they would realize their mistakes and would endeavour to 
do better. He should know how to laugh away any friction or tension 
which their conduct precipitates. He should know how to laugh 
with the pupils and how to let them laugh at him, for, that flatters 
their ego and they become more cooperative. He should know how 
to deal with unpleasant situations so that instead of causing tension, 
he is able to release their mirth. He would do well to hold a 
perpetual smile on his face. He should never indulge in ridicule or 
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sarcasm. “No child who has ever been ridiculed by a teacher has 
ever forgotten that teacher, for there can be no greater or more devas- 
tating weapon than this, none more wounding to the soul. Ridicule in 
anyone is a form of sadism, and sadism in a teacher of the future of 
adults of the world is just about the last word in all that can be 
wrong and ghastly in any school system,” t 


(h) Good example. He should exhibit all those attitudes and 
habits which he expects the pupils to develop. Young people uncon- 
sciously imitate their elders or superiors, and without the teacher 
knowing it, they may be influenced by his mannerisms, habits and 
attitudes. They will not learn to be upright, honest, or frank or 
punctual, or hardworking or kind, if they do not see these qualities 
in their teacher. On the contrary, they are quick to discover if there 


is any lapse between what he preaches and what he does, and then 
they lose all respect for the teacher. 


(i) Satisfactory emotional life. The emotional life of a person 
forms the background of one’s behaviour. If the emotional life is not 
satisfactory, there is tension, there is conflict, there is strain and 
unhappiness. And all these states colour the thinking, attitudes and 
behaviour of the Person, and are communicated to the person with 
whom he comes into contact. These tensions and conflicts sap the 
mental and moral stamina of the individual and make him unfit to 
discharge the duties of life in a satisfactory manner. Maladjustment 
leads to inefficiency, and inefficiency leads to frustrations, and in 
this way the vicious circle goes on. A happy married life is a great 
asset to happy and successful Professional life. A man who is easily 


upset, irritated, enraged, or depressed will breed similar attitudes 
in others and is a social menace. 


(j) Good leader and a good follower. A teacher should not be 
an autocrat or a despot whose duty is to issue orders and exact impli- 
cit obedience, whose duty is to tell the pupils what to learn and how 
to learn, whose duty is to tell them what to do and what not to do. 
On the contrary, he must lead the pupils with their willing coopera- 
tion in the adventure of learning. And this he cannot do unless he 
is able to win the loyalty and Tespect of the pupils. He should not 
seek the pupils, but the pupils should seek him, ask his suggestions 
and his advice. He should be able to motivate the students. “The 
work of the teacher, then becomes largely one of moti\ation. He 


1, Abrahancen, Op. cit., p. 274. 
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can help set the stage, he can suggest trailways of learning, but 
whether or not the child sets out on them must depend upon his 
volition. To help make him want to use all of himself in the effort 
to grow upsto all his possibilities and to assist him as he pushes out 
into the untried waters becomes the teachers task.”? For this he 
should realise that every individual is of surpassing worth and there- 
fore any other practice excep? that of democracy is the death of the 
individual. He should have inexhaustible fund of love and affection 
for the young people and unending concern about their welfare. He 
needs to sacrifice his own comfort and convenience for those who 


look up to him. 


But he has to play another role as well, the role of the follower. 
In relation to the Head of the institution he must be a good follower, 
who respects his leader and has faith in him and offers him unstinted 
cooperation in all work of the institution. He knows when to curb 
his personal needs and desires for the larger interests of the institu- 
tion, He knows when to differ and when to drown the differences 
so that concerted action may follow. He knows how to rub out the 
angularities of his personality to be able to live harmoniously with 
his colleagues who are engaged in the common objective of education 
for the youth. He knows how to overlook and tolerate the weak- 
nesses and foibles of others and helps them to overcome these. He 
knows that in the total enterprise the services ofeach unit are vital 
and necessary, and that the work of no individual is less important 
or more important than of another, and that all must work in unison 


if results are to be attained. 
A good teacher must be in love with his 


(k) Sense of vocation. 
calling. He should not be in the school because he has not been able 
to find a better job, or because it is a good stopgap arrangement to 


something better which may turn up. He should be there because 
his whole being wants to be there. He is more athome in the class- 
room than anywhere else. He is fully conscious of his noble role of 
the creator or the artist who is to design the lives and careers of the 
young people. His whole being pulsates with a sense of achievement 
when he sees his pupils working towards goals and ideals which 
mankind has cherished from ages and wherein lies the glory of man. 
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PTER XVII 
ee DAILY SCHEDULE 


The schedule is the sparkplug of the school which sets into 
motion its various activities and programines. It determines how the 
time and other facilities of the school wiil be allocated between 
different uses to secure the objectives of education. It reflects the 
philosophy of the school as well as the professional competence of 
the Head. 

Unfortunately, in our country we are slavishly governed by 
tradition and established practice. In consequence, the school 
schedules are characterized by dull uniformity and rigidity, where the 
teachers and pupils have little option to change, modify, or alter the 
school programmes to meet the requirements of ever new, ever 
changing, challenges of daily living. 

To break the school day into compartments of time unit, with 
functions rigidly prescribed in the beginning of the year, is the anti- 
thesis of educational programme which needs to be built around the 
felt needs and interests of the pupils. To compel students to study 
mathematics or ancient history when their minds have been worked 
up to high pitch by some contemporary event of local, national or 
international importance, is to miss a golden educational opportunity 
which may never come again. To pull them away from something 
which is exercising their intellectual as well as moral faculties and 
force them to attend to dull and remote book lessons is to sow the 
seed of resentment, frustration, and indifference if not active hostility 
against the school programme. 

And when during a lesson the students have warmed up to a 
subject, when their curiosity and thinking faculties have been stirred 
into action, to ask them to switch abruptly to some other experience 
because the bell has rung the end of the period, is to deprive the 
educational experience of that vital motivation which guarantees 
effective education. 

It may be argued that the students must be disciplined into 
leaving and, resuming work according to the time schedule, for in 
real life they have to submit to time schedules where they won’t have 
the chance to pursue their aroused interests to their finalend. In 
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actual life it may be urged, they have to distribute their time among 
various requirements of life, even though some of them might be 
very unpalatable. When adult life is to become a lifeless routine 
for most o$ the people, it may be pointed out, we might as well start 


- from childhood. The argument appears plausible enough, but it 


involves a fallacy. Childhood is not altogether to be viewed as a 
Preparation for adult life. °Childhood has its own needs, its own 
requirements, which must be met if we want happy and effective 
childhood. Who would advocate that since the adult must sleep 
only a few hours, the child should also be habituated to the same as 
early as possible ? 


When any educational activity has to stop abruptly because of 
the sound of bell, it is not conductive to either bodily or mental 
health. To cut an activity right at the peak is to engender a state of 
tension and frustration which will adversely affect the subsequent 
activity or the same activity when it has to be resumed the next day 
orthe day after. The period, therefore, should be long enough to 
see the activity to its successful culmination. The peon counting the 
minutes on the face of clock should not determine the fate of an 


educational experience. 


It may also be asserted that permitting each class to follow 
their own inclination would upset the working of other classes, and 
cause confusion and chaos. Perhaps, subject-teacher arrangement 
would be the greatest hurdle in our new approach to time allotment. 
Therefore it needs to be examined whether specialized teaching by 
Subject specialist teachers should not be discontinued. 


Many reasons can be adduced in favour of the specialist 
teacher. But when we think of education as an organic process, and 
When we consider that teaching of narrow subject divisions is a poor 
Preparation for general education or education for life, we are forced 
to the conclusion that in a rational system of universal secondary 
education there can be no justification for teaching of subjects. This 
arrangement leads fo the division of the curricula into water-tight 
compartments with resulting lack of proper coordination and inte- 
gration. In consequence, the various areas of learning remain 
isolated pieces of information which can neither be integrated with 
one anotheg nor with life, thus making education a very artificial and 


altogether a theoretical affair. 
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The educational experiences at the secondary level need to be 
knit in an organic whole so that different pieces of information and 
knowledge possess a unity of experience. For, this alone can provide 
a satisfactory basis for dealing successfully with the varied problems 
of daily living. Each class should be placed under the charge of 
three or more teachers according to the number of pupils and their 
varied interests, so that the educational experiences can be properly 
unified. And they should have full freedom to plan the educational 
experiences in consultation with the pupils and thus haye a flexible 
schedule. This will ensure better quality of education than: is possi- 
ble under the current arrangements. Of course, the teachers must 
have among themselves all the necessary skills which they would be 
called upon to guide and supervise among the pupils. 


Some Headmasters might be willing to accept this. and try it in 
their schools, but they feel helpless when the Department of Education 
and the University lay down detailed prescriptions regarding the 
content of education. Perhaps, they have a genuine difficulty in this 
respect, and therefore it would be necessary to create sufficiently 
powerful public opinion against rigid prescription of the curricula by 
the Department of Education or the University. It should not be the 
business of any external agency to tell the school as to the periods or 
the length of periods to be devoted to different studies and so on. 
These are administrative details and should be the responsibility of 
the Head of the institution. The provisions, if any, regarding the 
schedule should be only in the nature of recommendations and not 
mandatory. The Headmasters should be left to themselves to devise 
the schedule according to the requirements of their own school 


systems. We should not make a fetish of uniformity when life itself 
is so complex and varied. 


At present, in our country, the school year begins in April or 
May and continues up to March, with irregular breaks and a 
generous sprinkling of stray holidays. While there is nothing sacred 
about uniformity, yet it is obvious that the academic year is not 
proportionately devided into convenient terms, at the end of which 
the student could have a recess or a break of 10 to 15 days, The 
annual examination at the close of the academic year also invo 
great strain and anxiety. Therefore, till we can do without exami- 
nations, terminal examination should mark the end of the term and 
the term nrogramme. And the students should come for the new 
session with new hopes and new programme, and not a long drawn 
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out continuation of the old one which, as a rule, does not evoke any 
interest or enthusiasm. A desirable arrangement would be to break 
the academic year into terms of more or less equal duration as given 
below :® 


Spring Session April — June 

»% Summer Sessign July — September 
Fall Session October — December 
Winter Session January — March 


And at tite end of each term there may be a fortnight’s break giving 
a total of two months in the year. The exact dates of the terms, of 
course, will vary with the climatic and geographical conditions of 
different regions. One thing, however, needs to be emphasized. 
There is no „Justification for a long summer vacation. This is a 
period which practically goes waste for the vast majority of pupils 
and teachers. It entails great national wastage of human as well as 
material resources since the school plants and facilities remain idle 
for two or more months. 

Rigorous summers or winters are more or less universal. But 
the schools cannot be said to be any worse than homes where the 
children have to spend their long vacation. If all other work such 
as farming, trade, business, industry, government administration, can 
go on, there is no reason whygeducational work should stop. The 
schools usually have better and more comfortable rooms. Open and 
shady lawns are better than most of the houses. Therefore there 
does not seem to be any justification why children should be forced 
to spend their days in compulsory idleness in homes which are small, 
unsanitary and more uncomfortable, and forget most of what they 
had learned previously. 

If some of the schools do not have adequate buildings, or do 
not possess fans or shady lawns, these should be provided rather than 
that two months of each child should be wasted in doing nothing, if 
not actually picking up undesirable habits from this compulsory idle- 
ness. Our long vacation is a collosal wasté of human and material 
resources which a nation like ours can ill afford. There is not the 
slightest justification for such a long spell of do-nothing. If students 
and members of the staff utilized these vacations for travel, planned 
recreation and outings or some other educational programme, they 
could bejustified. But not when both the staff and the students 
have tō exercise their ingenuity to discover ways and means to kill 
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time. The home-task inflicted on the pupils in certain schools is so 
ill planned that it rarely aids their education. The students mostly 
copy from one another or invent excuses for not doing it. 


Having divided the academic year into equal terms, the next 
step is to so plan the educational programme that the work of a term 
becomes a self-contained unit and marks the completion of’ suitably 
devised educational projects. Maybe some projects would require 
longer than one term for their successful culmination. Ordinarily, 
however, the session should end with the feeling that something 
definite and something worthwhile has been accomplished, so that the 
pupils come back for the next term with greater interest and zest for 
learning. The session should be a definite land mark in the educa- 
tion of the pupils. The academic year is too long, too distant, to 


provide effective motivation for the young pupils to achieve some- 
thing concrete. 


The staff, therefore, will have to give a careful consideration 
as to what skills, what competencies, what educational experiences 
must be assured in one term. It would need careful planning. And 
this planning, if it is to be dynamic, must be done for each session 
de novo, so that the educational programme does not degenerate 
into a mechanical routine. A Headmaster needs to remember that 
any educational experience which becomes mechanical loses its value 
and fails to provide effective education, It may be reiterated that at 
the secondary level, knowledge and skills must be provided not 
through subject teaching, but should accrue from a programme of 
education in which various divisions of learning have been organically 
dovetailed. This might result in reduced quantity of subject matter 


knowledge. But this loss will be more than offset by manifold 
improvement in the quality of learning. 


Daily Schedule 


After the general programme of education for the term has been 
planne » It would be necessary to work out the daily distribution of 
time. At present, we break up the school day into uniform time 
chunks of 35 to 50 minutes, allocating certain hours per week to the 
study of individual subjects, The non-academic programme of 
education usually finds no place in the daily schedule. 


Now. this traditional school schedule is open to the Tollowing 
objections. $ 


| 
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1. The conventional daily schedule lacks flexibility that will : 

(a) Permit students frequently to work continuously for 

fee ia two or more consecutive periods. 

(b) ` Provide adequate time for field trips, excursions, etc., 
without undue interference with other school activities. 

(c) Permit students tg have access to teachers and teachers 
to students at periods other than those in which they are 
regularly scheduled together. 

(d) „Permit students to be readily shifted from one class group 
to another. 

(e) Allow frequent rearrangements of time and variation in 
the use of school facilities in order to meet the needs 
of teachers and students. 

2. Thesconventional daily schedule does not permit adequate 

coordination of the efforts of teachers. 

(a) No time is provided for conferences and cooperative 
planning. 

(b) Lack of such a planning period makes inadequate pro- 
vision for the in-service training of teachers in the new 
techniques and procedures involved in a programme of 
education that promotes integration. 

3. The conventional daily schedule greatly hampers attempts 
to make guidance and instruction integral part of the total learning 
activity. 
(a) Init teachers are, as a rule, primarily concerned with 

instruction in subject matter. 

(b) Teachers have little opportunity for conferences with 
other teachers relative to pupil interests and needs and 
ways and means of meeting them. 

(c) Asa rule, teachers are not charged with responsibility 
for meeting the interests and needs of students if these do 
not lie within the compass of the subject taught. 

4, The conventional daily schedule does not reflect the aims 
or philosophy of the school attempting to develop a programme of 
education that promotes integration. It divides the school day and 
the educational offerings into the piecemeal bits which are the out- 
growth of the philosophy on which the subject curriculum is built? 

Without making the school schedule revolutionary, French 
et al recommend the following measures to remove the moré obvious 


pases ee ee 
1, French et al, op. cit, PP- 323-324. 
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shortcomings of the old type time-table. And a resourceful Head- 
master should have little difficulty in adopting these even within the 
present set-up. 


E . 
1. “There is the need for shorter as well as longer class periods 
than are customarily provided.” 


2. “Each teacher who is made responsible for given groups of 
pupils (not over two groups) should retain these groups for from a 
quarter or a third up to half of the day.” This will enable him to 
know each pupil thoroughly well to be able to guide and. supervise 
his educational programme. 

3. “There is need for an opportunity for cooperative teaching 
in the integrated programme if and when teachers want it. Cooperat- 
ive teaching implies that two or more teachers and their classes 
during the lengthened period may work together for oné day or for 
several...It includes interchange of work and is based upon joint 
planning for the work of the classes.” 

4. “Sometime in the day there should beat least one shortened 
period (twentyfive to thirty minutes) when conferences and nothing 
but conferences could be scheduled. The conference period should 
be during the day and not at its close, or else attendance takes on the 
character of being kept in after school.” 

5. “There needs to be time for teachers’ conferences for joint 
planning...Part of this may come after the school, but it is the 
author’s point of view that as much as possible of the work of both 
pupils and teachers should come within the scheduled day.” 

6. “Greater flexibility in the schedule is needed. The objec- 
tion here is to the fact that under the usual scheduling Practices the 
assumption is that each pupil and teacher must be in a certain place, 
each period, predetermined by the schedule maker as much as a 
year before, and that variations from this are to be the exception and 
approved in the office in advance. But between these two extremes 


lowing a degree of freedom of 
provided under the theory and 


> construction......... Conventional 
scheduling practice allows a teacher fi 


j ysa t reedom within one period and 
one room. What is desired is freedom for a group of teachers with- 


in a group of classes, within a gtoup of periods and a group of 
rooms, and outside of these Tooms, too, if this does not constitute 
interfereace withthe work of other teachers with other classes," 

1. Ibid, pp. 325-327, i 


CHAPTER XVIit 
8 ADMINISTERING CO-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 


If the aim of education be to provide necessary learning ex- 
periences which ensure the total growth and development of human 
personality, it is obvious that class-room experiences, built around 
text-material alone, cannot meet the needs of education. And, there- 
fore, it would be necessary to go beyond the class-room, and include 
in the curriculum such activities as will foster those social attitudes 
and competencies that contribute towards “abundant living” on the 
part of the individuals. 

Of late, co-curricular activities have acquired additional im- 
portance in school programme owing to the diminishing role of the 
church and the family in socializing the individual. The school must 
now discharge many of the functions of these social agencies whose 
role has been curtailed with the exigencies of times. 

In the past, owing to too much emphasis on scholastic achieve- 

> ments, these extra-class-room activities did not receive proper 
emphasis and recognition, and were usually permitted on sufferance. 
But to-day, the education authorities are unanimous in recognizing 
their vital role in the total education of the pupils, and insist that 
these should become an integral part of the curriculum. Really, 
these activities “should grow out of curricular activities and return 
to them to enrich them.” 


Recent studies have disproved the criticism that emphasis on 
ing down of education standards. In 


fact, it has been found that greater participation in these is accom- 
panied by improved scholastic achievements. In meeting the social 
and emotional needs of the pupils they lend a savour to the life of the 
school. “The taste of successful endeavour in extra-class activities 
may vitalize the entire work of the school for a pupil and result in 
enhancement of his morale.”* w” 
No doubt, some Headmasters would be in a position to cite in- 
stances where participation in these activities has resulted in lower- 
ing down of the level of scholarship. But as Jacobson et al opine 


these activities results in lower’ 


1. Reavis et al, op. cit., p- 132. 
e 
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“Even though scholarship was lowered to some extent, activities 
could still be defended on the basis of the preparation afforded to 
boys and girls for life outside the school, in training for leadership, 
leisure time activities, and the responsibilities of citizenship.” No 


less important is their role in fulfilling the urgent and Pressing cur- 
tent needs of the adolescent, 


The Headmaster and his faculty will do well to recognise once 
l that the purposes served by these student activities are not 
anything apart from the general purposes of education. Therefore no 
additional justification or apology is needed to organize these on an 
extensive scale. In meeting the needs of the pupils for self-identifica- 
tion and group membership as well as development of social skills, 


they supplement the academic Programme of the school in assuring 
the realization of objectives of education. 


for al 


But these benefits can be adequately secured only if these activities 
are properly planned and organized. This is needed not only to guaran- 
tee active participation on the part of every pupil in terms of his own 
interests and aptitudes, but also because the pupils come to the 
school with varying experiences in socialization, and omissions and 
deficiencies in these must be removed through well-thought out 
requirements for each pupil. 

Reavis et al are of the o 
organisation of these stude 
education, viz., 


1. Democracy of Opportunity should be stressed. 
2. Pupil activities should be directly related to class work. 


3. Activities should be related to future, as well as current 
daily living. 


4. Intrinsic values should be 
awards. 

5. Well-rounded development of 
receive primary consideration.? 


Very often these activities are not effective in their educational 
value inasmuch as the members of the staff and the students are not 
fully conscious of their real value. They do organize them, and parti- 
cipate actively in these, but mainly with a view to enhancing the 


pinion that the Principles governing the 
nt activities are the same as for formal 


given more weight than tangible 


pupil personalities should 


1. “Ibid, p. 287. 
2. Ibid, p. 134. 
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reputation of the institution or achieving personal publicity. Now, 
this is not their purpose. And, therefore, the Headmaster, the staff 
and the pupils need to have a clear understanding of the value and 
role of these activities. 

It is the responsibility of the school to provide as wide a variety 
of student activities as its resources permit. But provision alone is 
not enough. There may exist adequate arrangements for a large num- 
ber of such activities in a school system, yet in practice they might 
not contribute effectively towards realization of the objectives of 
education. 

The school should actively aid the students in the right selection 
and adequate participation in different activities. Besides, it should 
assure their proper integration and coordination in a well-knit pro- 
gramme of sound education. Unless these activities contribute vitally 
to the education programmes, their value is doubtful. Moreover, 
they are not only to be coordinated within the school programme, 
but also need to be related to the work of other external agencies 
which contribute to the development of the young. 

In order to meet the diverse needs of the large number of 
students in a school, the number of such activities should be the maxi- 
mum that a school can afford, and they should be as varied as possi- 
ble. Thus if resources of a school are meagre, it would not be wise to 
have a large number of games which might deplete the whole budget. 
On the contrary, only some games, where maximum participation is 
possible, should be provided, and money spared for other activities 
such as Dramatics, Journalism, etc. 

The greatest value accrues from voluntary participation in these 
activities. But some guidance, some compulsion, may have to be 
introduced so that the development of the personality of any pupil 
is not neglected in terms of socialization and other skills which such 
a programme assures. Of course, our ideal should be to secure distri- 
bution of participation as widely as possible without any compulsion. 

In practice, however, it will be found that the resources of 


schools are usually limited. Therefore some planning, some restriction 
ssary. This will also be necessary to se- 


f lazy bones or those who suffer from 
motional difficulties. On the other 
hand, too much participation on the part of some very active students 
may hawe to be curbed, partly in their own interests ang partly to 
give otker students an opportunity to have some minimum participa- 


or compulsion will become nece: 
cure participation on the part o 
personality maladjustments or e 
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tion. Nevertheless, as already pointed out, compulsion should be the 
minimum, for otherwise the very purpose of such activities is defeat- 
ed. The more desirable situation would be to make the programme 
so attractive and stimulating that all students voluntarily‘desire to 
participate in it. e 
Inclusion of these activities in the regular schedule will automati- 
cally limit participation as also assure Participation for all. This 
will also lend a status to the activities at a par with the academic 
studies. This is necessary if their full value in terms of all-round 
programme of education is to be exploited. Another device which 
could be used to bolster these activities is to grade the students in 
these, as is done in the case of academic subjects. Unless these 
activities enjoy the same status as scholastic studies, they will never 
inspire as much confidence as academic experiences in the total edu- 
cation of man. On the other hand, unnecessary fan-fare that usually 
goes with some of these activities should also be eliminated, since it 
gives rise to mistaken emphasis on those activities. 
Sometimes extravagant benefits are claimed for these activities 
which really does harm to this programme. ‘Not even the most 
ardent supporters expect extra curricular activities to develop all the 
desirable character traits in adolescents, nor are activities expected 
to serve as a panacea for whatever ills may beset a school,’’ 


In fact, sometimes positively bad results m 
activities. ‘The control of activities by small 
considered objectionable by nearly 20 perce: 
to his enquiry. Neglect of regular school w 
participants, overemphasis on winning in ga 
and effort demanded by activities out of prop 
inferiority feelings developed on the part of 
costs and interference in activities by no: 
some of the undesirable outcomes. 
many of these are the result of a 


programme and can be done away with by better administration. 


However, “as long as such problems are unrecognized and unsolved, 
a serious challenge to the value of extra-curricular activities 
exists.’ 


ay ensue from these 
groups or cliques was 
nt of the respondents 
ork, jealousies among 
mes and contests, time 
ortion in value received, 
some students, excessive 
n-school personnel,’? are 
But it should be obvious that 


In a school of average size, the over-all control for organization 
ES 


1. Jacobson et al, op. cit., Pp. 300-301. 
2. -Ibid, p. 302, 
3. Ibid, p. 303. 
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a ae should lie with the Headmaster. In larger schools, he 
ae A " is work to a member of the staff who maybe designated 
TO ctor of Activities. The person selected for this work 
Meee cs necessary qualities to ensure the success of this 
aoe me; and should not be arbitrarily named either on the basis 
The « rity or popularity, or some other extraneous consideration. 
ponsors of activities wlto will work under his direction need also 
to be selected with care. They should be persons who have “an 
eo in young people and their activities, the ability to guide 
eee unobstrusively rather than to lead aggressively, the willing- 
k o work overtime, a pleasing personality, and some technical 
nowledge of an activity be it play production, publication of a 
paper or yearbook, the Latin club, or the football team.”* 

The Director of the Activities will have to be relieved of about 
half of his teaching load, if satisfactory results are to be assured. 
The qualities needed in a director are more or less the same as in a 
sponsor except that they are broader since he has to initiate, corre- 
late, and supervise the total programme. He should have high 
leadership qualities in addition to technical knowledge of a large 
number of activities, and thorough understanding and appreciation 
of the role of these activities in the total education process. The 
Director “must be a leader, a teacher, a counselor, a friend having the 


best educational and professional preparation, 4 pleasing personality, 
sympathy, unbounded enthusiasm, ability, vision, a sound knowledge 
of psychology, and a keen appreciation of human nature.” 

But single handed the director cannot achieve much. He must 
be helped and assisted by the willing cooperation © 
members of the staff. “In an ideal programme of extracurricular 
activities, every teacher would share the responsibility and joy of 
guidance. It must be recognized, however, that this work makes 
heavy demands on the time and physical enersy of teachers already 
carrying a full load. It remains, therefore, for the administrator to 
inspire them to recognize the true value to be derived by the students 
from an activity programme, and to encourage and stimulate them 


to the point where they become voluntarily interested and ready for 


active participation.’* 
There is no doubt that spons 


oring student activities entails addi- 
tional work, and the members of the staff unless natur 


ally interested 


o 


1. Jacobson et al, op. cit., P- 308. 
. Edmonson et al, op. cit., p. 340. 
3. *Ibid, p. 335. 
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in a particular activity will have to be persuaded to assume extra res- 
ponsibilities. And this may not be possible without reducing their 
teaching load, or freeing them from keeping records and performing 
other school routines. Additional monetary reward, hoWever, has 
not found favour with education authorities. For then, there is likely 
to be a competition for assuming sponsorship, and people who other- 
wise are not interested or competent may be eager to take up duties 
to which they cannot do justice. But it is clear that sponsors of acti- 
vities must get some relief from other type of school work, if they are 
to discharge these additional duties with zeal and efficiency: 


Guiding Principles for Organizing Activities 


French et al have Suggested the following principles for organiz- 
ing and administering co-curricular activities which shovld be a great 
help to the Headmaster, 


1. The justification for each activity must lie in the contribution 
it can make to the learning and development of youth. They should 
not be used to publicize the school or glorify the Headmaster. 


2. The activity programme for each school should grow out of 
the life of that school and be adopted to the local situation. 


3. To be vital, the student activity programme must be conti- 
nually changing, dynamic. When interest in any activity shows signs 
of waning, it should be discontinued. 


4. Participation in student activities should be equally avail- 


able to all students with restrictions related only to competency and 
interest in the given activity. 


5. Student activities should be a recognized responsibility of 
the school and as such should be Planned and supervised. 


6. There should be a continuous interpretation to the public 
of the activity programme. Many a time such activities are adversely 
criticized, and therefore the community should know the significance 
and importance of various activities in the programme of education. 


School Assembly 


1. Op. cit., pp. 273-277, 
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pally started with a religious song. With the new conception of 
ucation, its keynote has become student participation and organiza- 
f education. 


tion with a view to strengthening the programme o. 


N 

B T Assembly to be effective must be of fairly long duration. 
tes 5 ssemblies of fifteen minutes usually do not help achieve much 

pt serve as a vehicle for making important announcements. 
Therefore a long assembly of period length per week, perhaps, is a 
more satisfactory arrangement. And the first period is more desirable 
for this purpose. However, there should be nothing to prevent the 
Headmaster from holding it at some other time if felt necessary. 


two principles may be kept in 


In organizing this programme, 
tively contribute towards 


mind, viz., (a) the programme should posi 

strengthening the work of the school, and (b) the programme should 
be largely the outcome of student planning. And then there are 
Some don’ts. “The Assembly is not the place to say unpleasant 
things. One of the worst thing a principal can do in assembly is to 
find fault openly or to criticize the student body. The time should 
Not be taken up acquainting pupils with school affairs which do not 
pertain directly to the students or in the making of unnecessary 
announcements. A bulletin board should be used for such informa- 
tion and announcements. Finally, itis not the best place for the 
devotional period. Progressive principals have transferred this 
activity to the home room where it rightly belongs.’* 


The school assembly must be an interesting and worthwhile 
experience for the pupils. To assure this, there must be a committee 
of students, with two or three staff members, to plan the programme 
and implement it effectively. Of course; the Head of the institution 
must take an active interest in their work and from time to time 
Provide mature guidance and counsel. The Assembly may be ex- 


pected to discharge the following functions : 
1. To develop school unity. 
To encourage school spirit. 
To motivate curricular functions. 


2: 
3 
4. To stimulate extra-curricular activities. $ 
5. To motivate expression and overcome self-consciousness. 
6. 
1 


To develop proper habits and attitudes in audiences. 


e To share information. o 


EE A eo Piha 
1. *Edmonson et al, op. cit., p- 289- 
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8. To influence public opinion. 
9. To develop aesthetic sense.1 


Clubs 


x 


Many of the co-curricular activities are properly undertaken 
by clubs which may be constituted for specific purposes. These clubs 
must be organized with a written constifution duly approved by the 
Head, who will be well advised to ask the following questions before 
giving official recognition to a club. 


(1) What is its specific aim ? 


(2) Does it meet real needs of the students ? 
What needs ? 


(3) What are the immediate and deferred values ? 


(4) Will its influence be confined to the school room ? If not, 
what are the plans for making it contribute to the welfare 
of the school, the home, and the community ?? 


The list of objectives of school clubs as given by Johnson and 
Faunce should be of great practical help to the Headmaster.? 


l. They provide opportunities for learning experience based on 
pupil interests. ‘Members are attracted to a club—or initiate one— 
because of their enthusiasm for the programme it offers. There is no 
course of study to limit the range of their activities, no threat of 
marks to dampen the spontaneity of its members.” 


2. Clubs may serye as a supplement to the curriculum, “The 
small school in particular, may supplement the meagreness of 
its curriculum offering through the activities of clubs appealing to 


a wide range of interests and with many vital contacts with life out- 
side the school.” 


ee 
1. Ibid, p. 287. 


2. Ibid, p. 297, 


3. Johnson & Faunce, Student Activities in Sezond. York: 
Ronald, 1952), pp. 113-118, ee ie E 
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4. Clubs furnish a constructive use of leisure time. “Wisely 
used, leisure time may deepen interests, develop abilities, contribute 
to mental health and broaden social understanding. Ill-advised use 
of leisure may have results ranging all the way from a prodigal 
waste of time to the deterioration of personal taste and character, 


and the debasing of social life.” 


“Probably the spontaneity of student activity at its best is to be 
found in well-organised (but not over-organised) school club, which 
brings together a group who have a common interest. The program 
of such a group provides for a wide variety of satisfying experiences, 
and its conduct presents many opportunities for pupil initiative and 
resourcefulness. Perhaps not the least valuable of its potential con- 
tributions is the suggestion it presents to the alert teacher for making 


regular class activity more stimulating.” 


5. Clubs may serve as an exploration of occupational interests. 
“The future scientist may discover his bent through chemical experi- 
ments carried out as club projects, or field trips for nature study... 
Project work in handicrafts may reveal the abilities essential to the 
successful craftsman.” 

6. Clubs afford opportunities for the practice of group planning 
and decision. “In activities of the club, pupils may learn how to work 
together to develop plans, how to make wise choice of leaders, how 
to adjust differences and disagreements and how to appraise their 


progress towards the goals they have set.” 
The success of these clubs as of other organizations depends on 


the right leadership of the sponsor who must be selected with great 
care. The following criteria outlined by the same authorities! will 


help right selection of the sponsor. 

1. Does the sponsor really like to associate with pupils of 
school age ? 

2. Does he enlist their confidence ? 

3. Is he keenly interested in the world around him ? 


4, Has he contagious enthusiasm ? ‘ 
5. Does he seek to become expert in some of the fields or acti- 
vities inawhich the club is engaged ? A 


f. Ibid, pp. 133-135. 
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6. Is he able to give constructive suggestions for activities of 
the club ? 

7. Is he able to guide without dictation ? 


8. Has he the ability to plan systematically ? 


9. Is he willing to give time and thought to making athe club 


work as a success ? 
10. Is he democratic in spirit ? 
11. Has he a sense of humour ? 


12. Is he able to find his chief satisfaction in pupil growth and 
not in appreciation of his efforts ? 


One major difficulty in the success of these clubs is the lack of 
adequate finances. If the club is officially recognised, ard the Head 
should see that there is no unofficial club running to the detriment of 
school reputation and discipline, it must receive its allotment from the 
Amalgamated student fund collections. But this would be altogether 
a paltry amount and it might be necessary to levy a membership fee. 
This fee, however, should be kept low so that a large number of 
participants are not kept out because of their inability to pay the 
membership fee. There should be some provision for free member- 
ship for those who would be an asset as members but whose financial 
position may not permit them to pay the membership fee. In addition, 
these clubs may be allowed to charge gate fee for special sessions 
where public and non-members may be invited. 


One perennial source of trouble in these clubs is the misuse of 
funds. Very often, Proper accounts of income and disbursements 
are not maintained and the club is exposed to a lot of unfriendly and 
perhaps justified criticism. The constitution of these clubs should 
provide for regular inspection and audit of the accounts by the 
school office, or whosoever may be designated for this purpose. This 
will save many a mental jolts and worries to the Head. It would be 
better if these accounts after audit are Published in the school paper 
for the benefit of all. There is one thing regarding which adminis- 
tration should allow no relaxation, and that is no collections of money 
should be permitted to be kept by the individuals. All money should 
be immediately deposited with the school bank if in existence, or in 
a local commercial bank. Keeping money with individuals, whether 
students cr members of the Staff, is a strong temptation for mis- 
appropriation through inadvertent loss of money or vouchers, 
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Debating. This is perhaps the most common organisation 
in our educational institutions. The emphasis is largely on public 
speaking, although other gains also are assured. For instance, stu- 
dents become familiar with the use of the library, current publications, 
reference books, and also learn how to organize and present the 
material ina logical way. However, there is danger that debating 
may develop the tendency to argue for the sake of arguing. It is 
often felt that the desire to win overshadows the desire to seek truth. 
And very frequently the speeches are prepared by a parent, or a 
friend, or a teacher, while the participants only do the cramming. 


“Debating is a potentially valuable activity, but it has developed 
so many abuses that thoughtful school administrators are seriously 
questioning its real worth. The desire to win has been so over-empha- 
sized that it is*not uncommon to find the coaches writing the ‘‘set” 
speeches and planning the rebuttals to such an extent that the pupils 
have nothing to do but repeat what the coaches ‘have prepared. 
Debating has also been accused of developing superficiality, in- 
sincerity, and glibness. Unfortunately this accusation is too often 
true... Extemporancous debating in which each team prepares on both 
sides of several questions and draws one by lot shortly before debate 


time has much to recommend it.” 

Obviously the utility and success of the programme depends on 
the way itis organized. But the tendency to professionalization of 
debating should be avoided. The attempt should be made to develop 
the debating and speaking skill in as large a number of students 
as may be possible. And this could be assured through inter-group 
or inter-class debating. Debating on a wider forum usually results 
in concentration of all efforts on training a few top students, and the 
interests of the general body of students are apt to be ignored. 

Dramatics. Probably this is the most educative and the most 
satisfying activity of all the co-curricular programme. It provides 
a healthy outlet to adolescent urges and needs of the pupils. And if 
properly planned and integrated with the academic programme of the 
school, it can become a very effective vehicle of instruction. It has a 
universal appeal and has immense educational possibilities. 

“Experience in dramatization gives the student greater apprecia- 
tion of the drama and discriminating recognition of the artistic and 
literary valye of the best dramas. It develops habits of poise and 


Se i ck hap = eb a a 
1. “Jacobson et al, op: cit., PP- 337-338. 
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self-control, and thus aids in the development of personality. 
Dramatic activities help to overcome adolescent self-consciousness 
and self-depreciation and give the participants a new power to express 
thoughts and emotions through gesture and voice. Dramatic activities 
also develop an attitude of cooperation. A well-managed play has 
a desirable effect on the spirit of the school, and should. become a 
school affair by enlisting the services of as many members of the 
student body as possible”.+ 


However, it has its demerits as well. Usually it involves so 
much time, energy and money that other activities are either ignored 
or starved. It also affects school studies of a large number of pupils. 
And very often, owing to rivalries and jealousies, the partisan spirit 


becomes so acute that feuds, fights and other unpleasant consequences 
follow. p 


It is, therefore, necessary that this activity should be carefully 
organized to eliminate its evils and assure its benefits. This depends 
upon the right choice of the sponsor as well as the execution of the 
programme. It will bear repeating that the co-curricular activities 
are not ends in themselves, but are a means towards all round educa- 
tion of the pupils. Therefore they should be organized and conducted 
with that end in view. In cther words, they should be properly 
dovetailed in the total educational programme. It is not the business 
of the school to put up professional shows, and therefore the tendency 
to hire or requisition the services of professional singers, actors, 
comedians, etc., should not be countenanced. The professionals, 
unless of outstanding reputation, invariably precipitate situations 
that give rise to disciplinary problems. Similarly hiring a Theatre 
or Cinema hall deprives the students an excellent opportunity of 
training in stage erection, pandal making, and related organizational 
skills, which should be very useful to them in their later life. 


Student Publications. By and large, this is the most poorly 
developed activity in our schools, though a beginning is being made 
by a number of progressive schools. Largely this has been due to 
paucity of funds. Publication of a magazine or a newspaper means a 
considerable expenditure which a school may not be able to afford. 


An enterprising Headmaster, however, willdo his best to encourage 


school journalism because of its many advantages to the pupils and 
the school. 


+ 


1. Edmonson, op. cit., pp. 308-309, 
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“The school paper offers great opportunities for those who 
participate in it. It is not uncommon to find that pupils and their 
parents consider the editorship of the school paper the most valuable 
experience which has come to a pupil, particularly when directed by 
a wise sponsor who makes it a very purposive educative experience. 
All pupils,who serve on the staff secure some experience in creative 
writing : usually the form of their writing improves because a power- 
ful incentive for correct form exists when the material is to be printed 
or mimeographed for public examination.”? 

5 

The school journal can be an interpreter of the school to the 
community. It symbolizes the ideals, the objectives and the thinking 
of the school, and can sell the school to the public through publicizing 
its achievements, practices, needs and requirments. 


One word of caution however is necessary. The control and 
supervision exercised by administration should not throttle the 
student contribution and responsibility. “Student responsibility fo 
the publication and student interest in it will be maintained onlyit 
these young people have areal part in its direction and operation, and 
if the materials published reflect their interests. The principal should 

guide and advise students, help determine polices in the selection of 
rials and encourage high standards ; he should not try to become 
the editor and rewriteman for the student paper. If the principal is 
areful he may find himself accused of restricting what the 
ight of freedom of expression and freedom of 
f concerns of a publications sponsor should 
nse of responsibility in the student staff that 
ht with the judgment that public welfare 


mate: 


not c: 
students regard as the r: 
press. One of the chie 
be to develop enough se 
it will exercise this rig 


demands.’” 
In our Indian schools, daily paper is out of the question and 


therefore a monthly bulletin or quarterly journal would be the only 
practical possibility. Anda good school will use it to the maximum 
advantage. Should printing costs be prohibitive, mimeographed 
editions could conveniently serve the purpose. 


Closely connected with the above in scope and function can be 
the School Year Book. At present this has no place in our schools. 
But it is something whose possibilities needs to be exployed in our 
school system. We often have the annual reports, but if these can 


o 


parr ste 
1. Jacobsen et al, op. cit., p. 340. 
2. French et al, cit., p- 287, 
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be made more comprehensive and attractive by the use of photo- 
graphs, drawings and pictures, mirroring the activities programme of 
the school, it could become a prized momento of one’s school life, 
and an important document for the community to know what their 
school is doing. Among other things the Year Book can have pictures 
of the school, the staff, the outgoing class, various clubs and. organiza- 
tions, office bearers and students who have won distinctions in 
various fields. This can bea document to which staff, the students, 
the parents, the community, can look forward to seeing every year 


and cherishing it in their homes as an important land mark in the 
history of the school. 


Handbook: Every good high school must have a handbook 
giving all important information about the school. ‘The handbook 
is a symbol of the new attitude which students exhibit towards new- 
comers to the school. Instead of hazing them, students to-day 


lend a helping hand to get them oriented and underway in their new 
school environment.’ 


“Careful planning and intelligent editing are as important for 
the handbook as for the other publications of the school. It may 
be produced as a part of an upper-class project to foster the 
orientation of in-coming classes. Or it may become the responsibility 
of a student council committee or of a staff Tepresenting the entire 
, it should reflect the student interests and 
nd produced by students.?”2 And 
ble educational experience for all 


1. A picture of the school. 

2. Brief history of the school, 

3. Location of the school and how to reach it. 
4. Plan of the building showing various facilities, 
5. Names and assignments of the staff. 

6. School mottoes and emblems and songs. 

7. Subject offerings. 

8. Rules of attendance, promotion, etc. 

9. Calender of the school year. 
10. Examinations. 


1. Johnson and Faunce, op. cit., p. 189. 
Toid, p. 190. PESONA 
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11. Library information. 
12. Progress reports. 

13. ®Clubs and societies with rules and regulations. 
14. Time Table. 

15. School store and bank. 
16. Cafeteria. ° 

17. School celebrations. 

18. Medical & Health services. 
19. Guidance programme. 
20. Alumni Association. 

21. Stipends & Scholarships. 
22. Awards and prizes. 

23. School publications. 

24. Care of school. 

25. Dress. 

26. Manner & courtesy. 

27. Notice Boards. 

28. Home work. 

29. Study suggestions. 

30. Code of Honour. 

Si AB 

32. Fees and other costs. 


School Camping: A recent and a very valuable addition to 
programme of co-curricular activities is school camping. It is an 
experience very rich in educational potentialities and has a great 
future before it with our changed conception and techniques of educa- 
tion. “The camping experience provides a real-life laboratory for 
science education. Biology classes have discovered that actual 
experience in reforestation, plant disease and insect control, and 
landscaping can be as exciting and rewarding as the collection and 
identification of specimens. Hundreds of science students have 
learned how to lay outa nature study trial, which is a better intro- 
duction to the study of trees and plants than any book can furnish.’ 


“Not only does the camping experience provide a natural basis 
for education in science and conservation, it is also @ functional 
setting for communication. The writing of daily logs, trip reports, eva- 
luations, and letters home provide experiences in prose composition. 


Di J. “Johnson and Faunce, op. cit., pp- 269-270. 
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Poetry, too, is composed in the setting of nature which has been 
celebrated by so many poets. Literature about the out of doors 
is popular in camp. Story telling, ceremonials, and pagvants are 
a regular part of the campfires and indoor evenings on rainy nights.”’+ 
This movement offers best opportunity to teach responsibility, 
‘qualities of leadership, citizenship and edemocracy. “Thè camping 
program offers many opportunities for planning and evaluating 
with others, precamp planning, choosing activities, making schedules, 
evaluating expense with adults and other students, solving problems 
of real group living...... It provides a host of challenges to assume 
real responsibilities with others....building fires, cutting wood, cook- 
ing, cleaning, making beds, reforesting, building roads and beaches, 
improving the camp facility. It provides a genuine opportunity 
to participate in government, since plans and regulation’ for the camp 
are democratically developed and enforced. It lowers barriers 
between teacher and students, between various ethnic groups, between 
boys and girls. In short, itis an experience in democratic group living.”? 
The greatest hurdle in organizing camps is the finances, 
particularly in our country with low income. However, a Headmaster 
with some imagination should be able to provide this experience to. 
a sizeable number of his school students. During the “Off season” 
the lodges in forests or hills can be rented very cheaply. The holiday 
homes sponsored by the Government should also be a great help. 
Transport should always be available cheap with the cooperation of 
State Railways and State Roadways. In case of the latter, it should 
be available at cost basis. The state should be made to cooperate in 
the enterprise of great national importance. The cost of food should 
be met by the individual students aud in case of deserving poor 
students out of poor fund or student amalgamated funds. With pro- 
per planning and organizing, this should not be a prohibitive experi- 
ence for the majority of the students when service would be supplied 
by the students themselves. Some assistance should be forthcoming 
from the Social Welfare Department, or the Central Ministry of Edu- 
cation which is very keen on its Youth Welfare Programme. 


Such a programme should be a permanent feature of the school 
curriculum, Every student, in one grade or another, during his stay 
in the school should have the Opportunity to attend a camp. And 
the camp programme should be Properly integrated with the acade- 
mic programme through well-planned Projects or study u.s‘ts. 

l. Ibid, p.27 

2. Ibid, p. 174. 


CHAPTER XIX 
SUPERVISION AND INSPECTION 


The ‘change in the coneept of education has brought in its wake 
a change in the supervisory functions of the Headmaster. Previously, 
supervision consisted largely of inspection of teachers’ work through 
class visitation to see if there was perfect discipline in the classroom 
and the teachers were following the proper methods of teaching or 
properly doing the work allotted to them. This was done more or 
less in an autocratic manner, and the attitude of the Headmaster 
was more of a critic or fault-finder. Very rarely was an attempt 
made to offer practical and constructive suggestions to teachers 
to improve the quality of the instructional process. 


Modern supervision, on the other hand, is based on “‘systematic 
study and analysis of the entire teaching-learning situation, utilizing 
a carefully planned programme that has been cooperatively derived 
from the situation and which is adapted to the need of those involved 
in it.”+ 

Much of the supervision in an earlier day consisted of inspection 
and evaluation of the work of teachers. The results of the 
supervisory visit were reported to the proper school authorities for 
appropriate administrative action. It is small wonder that teachers 
feared as the plague the impending visit by the supervisor. - No one 
can tell how many classes repealed a lesson which had gone nicely 
yesterday for the benefit of the supervisor who sat today in the back 
row of seats. Rather than extending a helping hand to assist teacher 
with problems, the supervisor sat in judgment of what was wrong 
with the work of teachers.” 


New supervision is concerned with the improvement of the 
total learning situation rather than with improvement of instruction 
only. Modern supervision has outgrown the traditional conception 
of policing the education process. The emphasis today is on helping 
the teacher to do a better job, helping him get over the difficulties 
that stand in the way or impede the effectiveness of the total learning 
environment. 


I. Burton and Brueckner, Supervision, 3rd Ed., p. 13. $ 
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And since provision of better learning environment is largely 
the function of the teachers, supervision works through improving 
the quality and efficiency of the teachers through methods and 
techniques which assure the professional growth of the feachers. 
This growth is not simply a matter of their knowledge of the subject 
matter or the methods of instruction which have been developed as 
the result of latest research and experimentation. It goés further. 
It enables them to review their attitudes, behaviour and practices 
in relation to the basic purposes of education and the total environ- 


ment of the pupils, including the community. 5 


Supervision, therefore, involves 


(a) Stimulating professional growth, 

(b) Selection and revision of objectives of education. 

(c) Development of materials of instruction. e 

(d) Development of better and more effective methods of 
teaching. 

(e) Evaluation of instruction. 

(f) Aiding the new teacher to become a successful teacher. 

(e) Distributing and allotting work to teachers. 


It would appear from the above list that the curricula of the i 


teacher training colleges should have supplied necessary insight into 
these to the pupil teachers. But, unfortunately, many of our training 
institutions are not properly equipped to discharge these duties 
effectively. And even when they have done a good job, the teachers 
gradually become slack either due to advancing age or absence of 
proper incentives or appreciation. Human beings have a 
tendency to become lazy when they are not constantly kept on their 
toes. Besides, salaries offered to most of the teachers are so low 
that they become frustrated and lose motivation to work unless they 
have to. 


Apart from that the beginning teacher, whatever his calibre 
and training, suffers from natural handicaps and has to be properly 
initiated into his work if development of undesirable attitudes on his 
part is to be prevented. Even an experienced teacher, transferred 
from another school, needs proper initiation and orientation to 
enable him to make a satisfactory adjustment in the new school. In 
fact, the most successful teachers, too, need to be kept abreast of 
the latest thought and research to be able to do full justice to the job. 
In our present age, educational methods and techniques develop so 
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rapidly that educational workers in general cannot possibly keep 
themselves in touch with the latest research and findings without a 
comprehensive programme in this direction. 


In India, another strong reason for an effective programme of 
supervision is that most of the teachers have been trained on tradi- 
tional lines and do not have a clear conception of their duties and 
responsibilities as have bech revised and extended through emphasis 
on socialized recitation, projects, workshops, laboratory sessions and 
other techniques necessary to assure the development of the-total 
personaltty of the pupils. So supervision is a very vital responsibility 
of the schoo] administration. 


In practice, however, it is not always easy to distinguish between 
the administrative and supervisory functions of the Headmaster. 
Because if supervision is concerned with improvement of total learning 
situation, all other duties in school contribute to it inasmuch as the 
main objective of the school is to provide optimum learning condi- 
tions. 


Nevertheless, for practical convenience a distinction is drawn 
between the administrative and supervisory responsibilities of the 
head of the institution. Administration is usually concerned with 
providing material facilities, and successful functioning of the school 
plant, along with budgeting, financing, securing of books and supplies, 
providing special services, schedule making and maintaining discipline. 
Supervision as we have seen is concerned with improving total teach- 
ing-learning situation. 

The following is a list of the supervisory practices generally 
undertaken by the teaching Heads of American school systems, 


Helping each teacher with her problems. 94% 
Interviewing, studying, and adjusting individual pupils. 74% 
Visiting classes to observe teaching. 52% 
Interviewing and planning with parents. 10% 
Leading general discussions at teacher’ meetings. 55% 


Providing teachers with extensive instructional materials. 55% 
Working with groups of teachers on problems of their 
own choosing. 31%. 
Asking individual teachers to report at teachers’ mestings. 36% 
Appointing of committees of teachers to report at 

my ene meeting. 28% 
Giving tests to classes. ‘2 33% 
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And since provision of better learning environment is largely 
the function of the teachers, supervision works through improving 
the quality and efficiency of the teachers through methods and 
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matter or the methods of instruction which have been developed as 
the result of latest research and experimentation. It goés further. 
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part is to be prevented. Even an experienced teacher, transferred 
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rapidly that educational workers in general cannot possibly keep 
themselves in touch with the latest research and findings without a 
comprehensive programme in this direction. 


Th India, another strong reason for an effective programme of 
supervision is that most of the teachers have been trained on tradi- 
tional lines and do not have a clear conception of their duties and 
responsibilities as have bedh revised and extended through emphasis 
on socialized recitation, projects, workshops, laboratory sessions and 
other techniques necessary to assure the development of the-total 
personality of the pupils. So supervision is a very vital responsibility 
of the schoo] administration. 


In practice, however, it is not always easy to distinguish between 
the administrative and supervisory functions of the Headmaster. 
Because if supervision is concerned with improvement of total learning 
situation, all other duties in school contribute to it inasmuchas the 
main objective of the school is to provide optimum learning condi- 
tions. 


Nevertheless, for practical convenience a distinction is drawn 
between the administrative and supervisory responsibilities of the 
head of the institution. Administration is usually concerned with 
providing material facilities, and successful functioning of the school 
plant, along with budgeting, financing, securing of books and supplies, 
providing special services, schedule making and maintaining discipline. 
Supervision as we have seen is concerned with improving total teach- 
ing-learning situation. 


The following is a list of the supervisory practices generally 
undertaken by the teaching Heads of American school systems. 


Helping each teacher with her problems. 94% 
Interviewing, studying, and adjusting individual pupils. 74% 
Visiting classes to observe teaching. 52% 
Interviewing and planning with parents. 70% 
Leading general discussions at teacher’ meetings. 55% 


Providing teachers with extensive instructional materials. 55% 
Working with groups of teachers on problems of their 
own choosing. 37% 
Asking individual teachers to report at teachers’ mestings. 36% 
Appointing of committees of teachers to report at 

ka aena meeting. 28% 
Giving tests to classes. È 33% 
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Giving or arranging demonstration lessons. 17% 
Conducting and applying research studies of instruction 

and learning. ` 18% 
Asking supervisors to examine and to report on classes.” 16% 
Teaching or coaching groups of pupils. 23A 
Giving lectures on instructional problems at teachers’ 

meetings.! © 8% 


As should be clear from this list, the supervisory functions 
have become very extensive to-day, and therefore need considerable 
thinking and planning by the Head in consultation with ethe staff 
members. Formerly, when supervision was concerned only with 
how much subject matter had been mastered, the supervisor could 
add up the amount of the subject matter put into the heads of pupils, 
and could very easily determine the efficacy of the work done by the 
teachers. But now when education cuts across subject boundaries 
and is concerned with integration of the learninig experiences in the 
personality of the learners, the task has become rather difficult. It 
cannot be undertaken by the Head alone. It needs cooperative 
planning on the part of all those who are connected with the edu- 
cation process. 

However, leadership in supervision has to be provided by the 
Headmaster. Yet very often the Head becomes so engrossed in the 
daily routine and minor responsibilities of his office that he is not 
able to devote needed attention to supervisory work, which suffers 
in consequence. 

If a principal is not careful, he will find himself spending 

much of his time answering the telephone, running errands 

for teachers, signing excuses, making repairs to the building, 
handling money-raising campaign, and performing other 
minor duties. In order to avoid a waste of administrative 
time the principal must first determine his major and minor 
duties and then budget his time accordingly. The type of 
teaching that goes on in the classroom is definitely one 
important criterion for determining the success of a school. 

Therefore, helping his teachers do a better job of teaching 

in the classroom is one of the Principal’s major tasks and 

should not be neglected for minor responsibilities.2 


a 
1. The Elementary School Principalship-Today and To: 
by Jacobson et al, Duties of School Principals, op. cit., p. 493. 


= 
Margaret Gragg and Herbert Way, “What Supervision 2” Juurnal of 
Teacher Education, Junz, 1952. 


morrow, quoted 


3 


= 
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It needs to be emphasized that the main purpose of supervision 
is improving the skill of the teacher to take care of Education situation 
more effectively. Now, this cannot be done by padding the personal- 
ity of the teacher with one or two additional skills. What is needed 
isa complete change in the outlook of the teacher. Supervision 
should help the teacher “think through his scale of values, examine 
his philosophy of living, becOme aware of his provincialism or lack of 
it, question seriously what he knows about the state of the world, 
know what his motivations are, check thoroughly upon his personality 
—in shortsupervision deals with the whole teacher because, just as 
the whole child confronts the teacher, so does the whole teacher 
confronts the child.’ 


Techniques of Supervision 


Educatidn process will not improve unless the teachers continue 
to grow professionally. Professional growth is a comprehensive 
phenomenon which results from a variety of successful experiences, 
Therefore the Headmaster will not be wise in relying on one or two 
techniques. All the different techniques will have to be used to assure 


„all round growth, and this would involve careful planning. 


Effective planning will require as its pre-requisite a careful 
survey of the current practices. The abilities, aptitudes and interests 
of the pupils alongwith their economic and cultural background and 
other factors which influence their growth and proficiency in learning 
will have to be carefully sifted, analysed and studied, And then on 
the basis of the available information it will have to be determined 
where to begin and how to begin. 


The scope of the plan should also be decided tentatively. For 
example, shall it include all pupils in a school, or only those in one 
division, say the intermediate grades or the junior high school? A 
decision must also be reached as to the time to be consumed in reach- 
ing the particular objective. Shall it be done in a semester or a year, 
or is it a continuous process ? Some decision must be made as to the 
supervisory techniques to be employed and the relative emphasis to 
be given to each one. Itis also essential to decide what shall be the 
emphasis given to class visitation, demonstration teaching, testing, 
conference with teachers, curriculum reconstruction, atid teachers’ 
meetings. The answer to the questions will be conditioned by the 


1. Hammock and Owing, Supervising Instruction in Secondary Schools, 
p. 52 a 
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instructional situation which is found to exist and the educational 
philosophy of the principal who builds the plan with his teachers.? 


Experience has shown that one-week conference ofthe staff, 
just before the beginning of new year session could be very helpful 
in planning for supervision. Of course, this will mean one week less 
of holiday for the staff members, since the new session in Our country 
as a rule, starts after a vacation. But one-week planning on the part 
of teachers, when they are free from routine duties of the school, 
is necessary if worthwhile results are to be obtained. To make up 
for this loss of one-week holiday, it may be necessary to add 6 days 
to the existing provision of casual leave, to which teachers are entitled 
in the year, which the teachers may be permitted to utilize as and 
when they choose. But, of course, the Headmaster must assure 
himself that many teachers do not avail of this at onc time so as to 
upset the working of the school. 


This one-week session of planning for supervision can be most 
effective only if wise leadership is exercised by the Head and right 
type of atmosphere is assured in the deliberations. To get satisfactory 
results there should be a spirit of mutual respect, frankness and ear- 
nestness on the part of all participating members. The Head needs to 
remember that harmonious atmosphere can be generated only if 
teachers work in an atmosphere sympathetic to professional growth. 
And the most important condition for this is objective thinking and 
scientific attitude. 


There is bound to be difference of opinion and conflict, a cer- 
tain amount of which is healthful, yet it can be reduced to a mini- 
mum by the tactful leadership of the Head. McNervey thinks that the 
following conditions will contribute to the success of this programme. 


First, as a result of the programme, the teachers should 
develop a feeling of security and should lose all apprehen- 
sion that the environment in which they work is hostile to 


them. Second, the programme should provide the teachers . 


with interesting and varied experience thus stimulate them 
to do better teaching. Third, the programme should pro- 
vide with an avenue through which he can gain recognition 


and thus feel more worthwhile as an individual.2 
pd eA aN eS © REE 
l. „Jacobson et al, op. cit, p. 496. 


wo 
2. Education Supervision, p. 299. 
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Classroom Visitation 


In the past this was the chief method of supervision. Even 
to-day jit is considered an important aid. But if the teacher 
develops an attitude of fear for this practice, it loses much of its value, 
and may actually prove harmful. The optimum condition for the 
Success of this technique is when the supervisor and the teacher both 
recognise its value. The Maedmaster must realize that visitation 
should aim at improving instruction, and should not be concerned 
with rating the teacher. And, it needs to be planned in consultation 
with the t@acher. Besides, it should be arranged early in the year 
So that results can be used to improve instruction. 


Should a visit result in nervousness or tension on the part 
of the teacher, it should be terminated. All visitations should be 
followed by a conference with the teacher which must be well planned 
and should be held in a democratic atmosphere, with less emphasis 
on “ I think” or “I believe” or “ you should or you shouldnt”, 
and more on “ shall we do this or that ?” “Maybe we find this more 
Satisfactory 2” ‘What do you say to this?” The Conference 
Should be arranged at a time convenient to both the supervisor and 


° the teacher, and the period should be adequate to discuss the matter 


thoroughly. The Head willdo well to keep a record of each ` 
Conference to serve as a basis for future action. 
“The principal should not interrupt classes, create disturbance 
On entering and leaving, or take the class away from the teacher, 
unless invited todo so. If the principal stays to the end of the class 
Period he should observe good manners by expressing in a sentence 
or two his pleasure on visiting the class but refrain from making 
Condemnatory statements until there is sufficient time to discuss them 
at length, if indeed he indulges in them at all. To stalk out without 
Speaking is generally considered bad practice.” 
Demonstration Teaching 


It is, perhaps, the most effective method of imparting new 
techniques or new “methods inasmuch as a concrete situation is 
Presented where the teachers can observe the development of a lesson 
which they might emulate. This certainly is more effective than 
theoretical exposition which may not be properly understood. 
“Demonstrations should be particularly valuable for beginning 
teachers, for mature teachers who are interested in new methods of 


ie Jacobson et al, op. cit, p. 507. 
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teaching but are not sure how to proceed, for teachers who are in å 
rut, or for teachers who are out of touch with modern methods of 
teaching.”? After the demonstration, a conference would, enable 
the teachers to get their doubts removed or seek clarification regard- 
ing any step in the technique. If necessary, a supplementary 
demonstration could be arranged to emphasize or clarify the issue. 
It would, however, be very desirable to ‘have a preliminary session 
earlier where the new technique may be introduced and its various 
implications thoroughly discussed. Then, the teachers would be in a 
better position to observe correctly and judge competeiitly. The 
demonstration lesson must be given by a person most competent in 
the job. The responsibility of the Head is not to give a lesson but 
to arrange it by a person who can do full justice to the technique so 
that other teachers are inspired to adopt it in their classes. However, a 
demonstration by a colleague may generate jealousy and illwill, or it 
may be misconstrued. Therefore the Head would do better to invite 
an outsider for this pupose. This may mean a little expense, but it 
would be worthwhile to avoid local jealousies. 


Summer Schools 


Summer schools are a very important and effective means of 
promoting professional growth of the teachers in the U.S. A. 
Unfortunately, in our country, we have not yet developed any pro- 


gramme of proper utilisation of the summer vacations which are 
usually wasted. 


Through the summer schools, the teachers can refresh their 
knowledge, bring it up-to date and learn new methods and techniques 
from experts as well as from the teachers coming from different 
school systems. And a taste of student life, once again, adds to the 
zest and joy of life, so that the teachers return to their schools with 
younger spirits, greater zest for their work, and are better equipped 
to meet the challenges of new education. 


Unfortunately, this is something where tht Headmasters have 
to depend on the training colleges or the Department of Education 
to take the initiative. However, through their professional organisa- 
tions, they can bring pressure to bear on the educational authorities 
to organize summer schools which have proved to be of great value 
in improving the quality of teachers. 


peed SPE E 
1. Ibid, p. 512. s 
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Professional Library 


Books and journals will always remain the most important and 
aconyeNient source for ensuring the professional growth of the 
teachers. The wisdom of the great teachers, the results of enquiries, 
research and experimentation lie embedded in the pages of books and 
journals. “Whatever may bes the intelligence or calibre of a teacher, 
whatever his genius for original thinking and planning, he will not be 
able to achieve much unless he is also acquainted with what fellow- 
workers and researchers have to say about the philosophy, techniques, 
methods and practices of education. Without this knowledge he may 
be wasting his time and energy in discovering what has been dis- 
covered already or what has been rejected as unsatisfactory. 


Therefore, it is one of the important responsibilities of the Head 
to provide necessary facilities in this direction. An ordinary school 
will not be in a position to build a professional library, although 
every Head must see that some money is spent every year on pro- 
fessional journals and books which are absolutely necessary. But 
this would not be adequate, and therefore something will have to be 
done through cooperation with other Headmasters in the neighbour- 
ing area, or through State assistance, or through the courtesy of the 
Teacher Training Colleges that serve that area. 


While issuing grants to the schools, the state could earmark 
adequate funds which must be utilised for building professional 
libraries, because this is usually the most neglected area in the school 
system. The schools could also become the members of the training 
College library. This, perhaps, would be a more satisfactory arrange- 
ment because the resources of the college would certainly be more 
plentiful. Some foreign embassies have considerable literature which 
they offer free. Some have their libraries wherefrom books can be 
borrowed at the cost of returning the books by post. All these 
Sources could be tapped at a negligible cost. 


Library-on-wkeels if organised by the State should prove very 
effective. Some of the training colleges with the assistance of T.C.M. 
of U.S.A. have developed a programme of extension services. This 
could be of great help to the schools which desire to benefit from such 
a programme. A good Headmaster will exploit all sources to make 
Materials for professional growth available to members of his staff. 
The effgrt and expense involved in this enterprise is bound to yield 
rich Gividends in the long run, and it should not be grudged. 
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But the provision of facilities alone will not assure the growth 
of the staff. The Leadership of the Headmaster would be judged by 
how far he is able to stimulate the use of the library by the fAembers 
of the staff. This may be done in the following ways. 


1. The Head may draw the attention of the staff to a new book 
which deals with some common problerhs with which the school is 
faced. He might supply a brief resume of the main thesis in a 
mimeographed form. 


o 

2. He may ask one member of the staff to read the book and 

prepare a paper on the main thesis with possible application to the 

school programme. It may be read ina staff meeting and followed 
by a discussion. 


3. An article in a journal may be circulated among the 
members of the staff and later a discussion held in a staff meeting. 


4. Bulletins may be issued giving excerpts from a book or an 
article, and teachers may be asked to send in their reactions or com- 
ments. 


5. New books and journals may be displayed at a place where 
they are not likely to escape the notice of the members of the staff. 


Intervisitation 


In every school system there are bound to be some teachers 
who are exceptionally capable. And, therefore, beginning teachers, 
and even old teachers who are below the mark, may greatly benefit. 
from observing a superior teacher conduct a lesson or a project. This 
may be done at the instance of the teacher himself or at the sugges- 
tion of the Headmaster. The latter, however, must use all the tact he 
has in not hurting the ego of the teacher, 
classes are to be visited mu 
visit his class. Otherwise n 


And the teacher whose 
st enjoy the respect ofthe one who has to 
othing would be gained by this intervisita- 


e 


These visitations need not be confined to the particular field 
of the teacher, There are some general techniques which should 
be useful to all teachers. In fact, when a teacher visits the class in 
another subject, he may develop awareness of correlation of the 
curriculum. Thus a teacher of science may be able to assess better 
tends a class in agriculture, or a 
sits a class in science, i 


Ne 
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Visiting a grade level one higher or one lower may also enable 
a teacher to understand the needs of his own grade better and may 
enable hyn to plan the instruction more effectively. 
A wise Headmaster will also explore the possibilities of his staff 
visiting classes in another school system. 
So much benefit can come from visiting teachers in other 
school systems that it is surprising how little use is made of 
the practice. Teachers in schools of various sizes should 
be visited. Each year the teacher should be allowed and 
encouraged to spend several days in visiting other schools. 
He should suffer no loss of salary nor should the time 
spent in visiting other schools be counted against any kind 
of sick leave or professional leave to which the teacher is 
entitled.? 


However, these visitations should be carefully planned and the 
teacher concerned should be briefed on what he has to observe, 
and how he is to go about it. The teacher will also benefit by holding 
a conference with the teacher whose class he visits. He can seek 
further information and clarification or assistance in planning the 
Work in his own school. Particularly would it be necessary to find 
Out what preparation has gone behind the scene and how it has been 
done. Suggestions can be asked about reference materials, teaching 
aids, and other connected preparations. 


Workshop 


Workshop is another effective method of promoting professional 
&rowth of the teachers and improving their efficiency. Through the 
Workshop, teachers in a school system or in a number of school 
Systems may come together for a period ranging between 2 to 6 weeks 
and work in groups on problems which confront them in their daily 
Working life. 

Usually the workshop is begun with a definite problem or a 
definite purpose whigh requires careful study and thinking. And 
the solution to the problem is to be discovered through cooperative 
Or concerted thinking and action, generally with the help of experts 
who act as leaders or resource persons. These leaders help the 
Participants in thinking out the solutions of their problenis and are 
Not supposed to supply ready made answers to the problems of the 
teachers, x 


1. Bammock and Owings, op. cit., pp. 179-180, 
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arl C. Kelley lays down the following objectives of a work- 

shop. 

1. We want to put teachers in situations that will brek down 
the barriers between them so that they can more readily communicate. 

2. We want to give teachers an opportunity for personal 
growth through accepting and working towards a goa! held in 
common with others... 

3. We want to give teachers an opportunity to work on the 
problems that are of direct, current concern to them... 

4. We want to place teachers in a position of responsibility 
for their own learning... : 

5. We want to give teachers experience in cooperative under- 
taking... 

6, We want teachers to learn methods and techniques which 
they can use in their own classrooms... 5 

7. We want teachers to have an opportunity, in collaboration 
with others, to produce materials that will be useful in their 
teaching... 

8. We want teachers to be put in a situation where they will 
evaluate their own efforts... 

9. We want to give the teachers an opportunity to improve 
their own morale...? 

Workshop to be effective must begin with a survey of the needs 
of the members. It may be done through an issue of questionnaire, 
from which important major needs which require careful thinking and 
programming are selected. Ordinarily, only one need or problem is 
undertaken for study in one workshop. The duration of workshop 
will depend upon the nature of the problem. Some problems may 
be thoroughly studied in two weeks, others may require three or four 
weeks, and still others may require longer period in which to make an 
exhaustive study. The success of workshop will depend upon the 
following: : 

(a) Adequate'time to allow thorough study, 
(b) Free access to skilled consultation. There should be one 
consultant for 12-15 participants. 
©) Adequate library material should be available so that the 
discussion and deliberations are based upon factual data and latest 
thought and information on the subject, 
Re Ope 


o 


1. Burton et al, op. cit., p. 149, 
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(d) Physical facilities should be adequate and varied. “In 
addition fo a large general work-room with separate rooms for art 
and music activities, there may bea small theatre or lecture room 
and todls for simple construction activities, large display boards, 
filing cases, typewriters and anything else that turns out to be needed. 
Trips to examine other facilities should be arranged.”! 

(e) Groups into which participants are divided should be 
tentative and flexible, permitting members to meet and discuss things 
with large number of persons. 

(f) Maximum cooperation and participation should determine 
the planning and execution of the programme. 

(g) Experts should lead or guide and not dominate the delibera- 
tions. ‘‘Consultant should realize that he is not a lecturer. He does 
not know the answer to all questions and nor does he attempt to 
answer all. ° He knows that lasting goodwill comes through partici- 
pant’s own work and ones own discoveries.’ 

To sum up, modern supervision is concerned with the improve- 
ment of total teaching-learning situations. It rests on the realization 
that there is no known best method of teaching or that the Head 
‘thas the last word” and knows all about it. Modern supervision 
provides for leadership on the part of allas members of the group. 
Supervision to-day is not considered the exclusive prerogative of the 
Head. It must be a cooperative undertaking where the relationship 
of supervisor to the teachers is a peer relationship. “Instead of being 
considered as the authority who ‘teaches’ the teachers and determines 
the policies which they should carry out he is considerd as a person 
who is freed of teaching responsibilities so that he may serve the staff- 
in co-ordinating and facilitating their efforts to improve the work of 
the school. Heis not, as in the past and currently prevailing 
conception, a superior ; he is an equal charged with the responsibility 
of unifying his staff and realising their human resource in acommon 
attack oncommon problems. Under this conception the supervisor 
does not educate the teachers ; he offers specialized skill in helping 
them to educate thémselves, and in the process himself educated.” 

Besides, modern supervison is considered essentially experi- 
mental in nature. ‘One of the foundation stones of the emerging 
philosophy and practice of supervision is the belief that current 
practice should always be questioned, examined, evaluated and placed 


H ock and Owings, op. cit., p. 145. 
2. Eisbree and McNally, op. cit., p. 407. 
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under the searching light of critical analysis, and that such analysis 
should be applied to supervisory practice itself. It further believes 
that once such an analysis has been made, something should be done 
about it. Any aspect of the learning situation found to be ireffective 
or detrimental to the achievement of a better situation is dropped or 
modified accordingly. Thus, the principal, instead of enforcing or 
attempting to bring about a pre-determined pattern of educational 
practice, lead the staff in the constant search for better and more 
effective ways of doing their job, believing always that no best way 
has yet been found.” 


Inspection 


It is obvious from the preceding discussion that the type of 
inspection we have in our educational system does not fit in with our 
new conception of supervision. Our inspectors are largely concerned 
with policing, and very rarely discharge their functions as educational 
supervisors. They are usually fault-finders and rarely offer practical 
and constructive suggestions to improve the quality of teaching- 
learning experiences. In many cases it is not their fault. They are so 
much snowed under administrative work of routine type that they 
cannot possibly attend to improvement of instruction. While the 
number of schools has multiplied, the number of Inspectors remains 
what it was some fifty years back. They cannot pay even one flying 
visit ina year to all the schools under their jurisdiction. Besides, 
having left training colleges long ago, they have usually little under- 
standing of the new role of supervision. 


“One of the qualities frequently ‘lacking in inspectors is 
“sympathy. Inspectors are commonly regarded in this country as 
taskmasters who do not care very much for the welfare of the teachers 
but only desire that work must be done somehow, It is true that the 
inspector has a duty to see to the efficiency of schools, but on that 
“account he should not ignore the human material through which 
alone he can achieve his object: An inspection, therefore, should not 
be looked upon as an unpleasant event but ase an occasion when 
_ teachers may derive inspection and encouragement me 


It should not be the business of the inspector to record the 


-class-wise enrolment, the adequacy or inadequacy of building or 


1. Elsbree and McNally, op. cit., Pe 408, 


2. Mohiyuddin, School izati $ 7 
Pak Publishing Co., Rev-Ed.) pe Sassi pene Manae he 
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furniture,, or rate the teacher on the basis of a few minutes’ 
observation. His main duty should be to discuss with the school 
staff, and if necessary with the community, the needs and require- 
ments of the school and how they may be met through local effort 
and state help: Secondly, he should offer constructive and practical 
suggestions to improve the efficiency of the schoo] programme. These 
functions he cannot discharge on the basis of hurried brief visit. 
Fruitful suggestions and advice can only be offered if the inspector 
has an opportunity to live in the school for a few days, and actually 
participate in the various school programmes including school 
community meetings. 


It is clear that the present personnel is ill-equipped to discharge 
truly the function which we have in mind. Perhaps, it would be 
necessary to®separate the adminstrative and business functions from 
supervisory function. Let the present staff continue with the former 
and new staff, in adequate number, recruited to fulfil the real function 
of educational supervision. This latter type of work requires person- 
nel with broader vision, sounder grounding in education methods and 

„ techniques as well as desirable human qualities, so that they can 
serve as effective leaders in the work of improvement of education. 
It would also be necessary todo away with the odious name of 
Inspectors, and call them education officers or education counsellors 
in order to bring home to them the change of functions. Tie word 
supervisor also more smacks of authority and control, and needs to 
be avoided. The Headmasters will do well to insist, through professio- 
nal organization and Conferences, the performance of revised functions 
on the part of the Inspectors. The schools should look forward to the 
visit of these educational leaders rather than dread it, and use various 
subterfuges to cheat them or deceive them. 


To perform this new function, the Inspectors must be mature 
and experienced educationists so that the Headmasters respect their 
suggestions and advise. The Headmasters, too, will have to change 
their attitude towards them. They should approach these officials 
as people who may be able to see their difficulties and problems 
objectively, being outsiders, and thus may be in a position to suggest 
more effective temedies and solutions, 


> 
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Evaluation of Supervision 


1. Is supervision in line with the aims and obiectives of 
education ? a 


2. Is supervision democratic ? Does it assure the cooperation, 
Participation and contributions of every one ? 


3. Is supervision comprehensive and thorough ? Is it based 
on latest thought and research ? 


4. Does Supervision bring out the best in each member of the 
school system ? 


5. Does it involve the use of the community resources to the 
fullest extent ? 


6. Is there continuity of the Programme of supervision ? 


7. Does every one accept supervision as a means of self- 
improvement to achieve better the objectives of education ? 


8. Is the programme flexible 
ments ? 


9. 


routine ? 


to meet unexpected develop- 


Is supervision creative or has it become a dull mechanical 


D, 


CHAPTER XX 
ADMINISTRATION OF GUIDANCE 


o 
In the traditional schools, Guidance did not play any significant 
role in the sphere of the duties of the Headmaster. The conception 
of education was narrow, the curricula very rigid and uniform, the 
duties and responsibilities of the teachers and the students prescribed 
to the last detail, and the word of the Head a law for everyone. 


Of course, occasionally the Head did feel the need to helpa 
tactless teacher or guide a new or inefficient teacher. But, ordinarily, 
every teacher was expected to know how to maintain discipline and 
teach a subject matter. The role of the Headmaster was largely the 
role of an inspector, a fault finder, a task master, and woe befall a 
teacher who didn’t know his job. Very rarely did he feel the necessity 
of actually guiding the teachers into better performance of their duties 
and responsibilities. 


In relation to the students, he was mainly interested in assuring 
a certain level of scholastic achievement or performance. How 
they actually achieved this, was not his business. Any student who 
fell short of the requirements was chastized into doing things, or he 
had no place in the school. Since all studies were compulsory, there 
was no question of guiding them in the choice of the subjects or 
courses of studies. And as the aim of education was to provide 
liberal education and not prepare the scholars for any definite occupa- 
tion or vocation, the question of guidance in the choice of careers 
did not arise. 


As regards their personal problems or emotional difficulties, 
there was no question. The students must learn to bear the cross, 
which was good for the health of their bodies and souls. Disappoint- 
ments, frustrations and pain were considered necessary to refine the 
character and elevate the soul. 


Occasionally, an offender was called to the office of the Head- 
master to be bullied, scolded, or to be reprimanded. However, 
rarely was an attempt made to discover the causes responsible 
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for misbehaviour. No efforts were made to aid the individual to 
understand, to grasp, the causative factors, and how to overcome 
them. Often, he was thrashed and told to be a good boy. But how 
that objective was to be realized, it was not considered necessary to 
explain. Nor was it felt necessary to help him with concrete and 
practical hints or suggestions, which he could follow to improve him- 
self or his performance. It was felt that denunciation of the person 


or his conduct would, in some mysterious manner, enlighten the guilty 
one, and bring about his conversion. 


But to-day, we think differently. Our conception of education 
has undergone a complete change. Now, education is concerned 
with the development and growth of the whole personality of the 
pupil. It is no longer a question of exposing each scholar to the 
same lesson, expecting him to remember it by heart and give a good 
performance in the examination. The programme of education, 
now, offers such a variety of offerings to suit the needs of different 
capacities that unless effective guidance is provided, the student will 
feel baffled or lost in the maze of educational programmes. 

And since his programme of educati 
things, prepare him for a de 
choice of subjects and caree 
effort is to be prevented, An 
herent abilities, interests and aptitudes 
harnessed to Prepare him fo 
achieve high success, 
individual student to d 


Tesponsibility of the school to help the 
es and strains of life which adversely affect 
that the income of the 
, the attitudes of parents, and other social 

€ performance of a boy or a girl at 
ping various complexes, 


nd which will undermine the health 
of body politic when these students join the ranks of Society as full- 


The complexity of 
‘of uncertainty, insecurity, 
which used to be a source o 
which was a Powerful fo 


economic life has introduced an element 

and disruption of family life. Religion 
f comfort and solace to human hèit, and 
tce to assure harmony and peace, has lost 
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its hold ‘on the masses. People no longer have faith in marriage as 
acementing force of good life. All these factors have resulted in 
unhappy homes where children do not receive warmth, affection and 
cheer, which aid the growth and development of healthy personalities. 


A large number of children attend the school under the clouds 
of stresses and strains, which find expression in various types of un- 
healthy attitudes to school, studies, discipline, etc. And these stresses 
and strains get further intensified when the school instead of remov- 
ing them further augments these with additional failures, disappoint- 
ments and frustrations. And the process goes on like the gathering 
snow ball. 


It is, therefore, evident that the school cannot remain contented 
with the old policy of laissez faire. Even if teachers feel that it is not 
the business of the school to do something about the economic, 
social, cultural and religious repercussions of modern life, the school 
perforce has to attend to them in so far as they affect the work and 
efficiency of its programme. Enlightened self-interest would demand 
that school should do something to repair the damage done to the 
personality of the young people by the complexities of contemporary 
life. 


Thus education authorities now are unanimous that the school 
must provide (a) Educational guidance, (b) Vocational guidance 
and (c) Personal guidance. These services will work towards better 
results in the school programme, and at the same time assure the 
happiness of the individuals. 


Educational Guidance 


Since the aim of secondary education is to assure all round 
development of human personality, and since this can be achieved 
only through a wide variety of offerings, it is obvious that the school 
must guide the students in the choice of subjects, activities and ex- 
periences which are in line with their abilities, aptitudes and 
personality requirements. 


But before this can be done, it is necessary to discover the 
abilities and aptitudes of the students. Considerable research work 
has been carried out in this direction, and we have now a large num- 
ber of-Yatteries of intelligence, aptitude, and personality tésts, which 
are available both for individual and group testing. The results of these 
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tests should supply the bases on which the work of guidance can be 
organised. 


This work, however, needs to be aided by past school ‘records 
which, if they are fairly exhaustive and prepared on the modern lines, 
will indicate the general outline on which the future programme 
of the education of a student can be effectively built. For this’ purpose, 
it is imperative to build necessary liaison with parents, who are in a 
position to supply pertinent information regarding habits, attitudes, 
ambition, aspirations, etc., of the individuals. 


On the basis of the above information, the pupils need to be 
guided to choose their major and minor fields of study, “co-curricular 
activities, games, hobbies, and extra readings, trips, travel, etc. 
Physical and Medical examination should reveal any Gefects, mal- 
functioning or weaknesses in the light of which the programme for 
each pupil may be modified or amended. For instance, a student 
may feel attracted towards football, but he may have weak eyes, or 
weak heart, and therefore must choose something different. 


Vocational Guidance 

In the past 
which contribute 
equip him for an 
it was a prepara 


, the emphasis was on general liberal education, 
d towards the culture of the individual, but did not 
y definite vocation, And in a large number of cases, 
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individual and group series, though they need to be modified to suit 
Indian cgnditions. The Ministry of Education, Government of India, 
is doingtconsiderable work in this direction, and the Headmaster can 
get valuable help and assistance from that quarter. 


The discovery of the vocational forte is just the beginning of 
the process. The school will have to provide a suitable programme 
of studies for each pupil, or in its absence he will have to be guided 
to go to another institution where such a programme might be avail- 
able. With the development of multipurpose schools, our educa- 
tion system would be in a position to help the individual student 
in this direction. But every school may not have the facilities and 
resources to provide all types of vocational training. 


Nevertheless, after the completion of such training, it would 
also be the responsibility of the school to help the individuals find 
suitable employment. At present, there is no provision for such a 
service in our schools. Some people might think that this is the 
business of Employment Exchanges and not of the school. But it 
needs to be realized that the school is the most suitable agency to 
provide this service because of the following reasons. 


1. The school possesses complete information about each 
person, and therefore is in a position to know where a student is 
likely to do his best and where he might meet the requirements more 
adequately and efficaciously. 


2. The employers will be better helped to pick up the right 
person for the right job, on the basis of intimate knowledge of the 
students by the school authorities rather than by afew minutes’ 
interview or cursory examination. 


3. Acclose liaison between the school and the employers will 
help the school to modify, change and organize the programme of 
studies to meet their requirements, and thus assure a more successful 
or effective performance. 


4. It will enable the school to implementa successful follow-up 
programme, which will throw considerable light on school techniques, 
methods and practices. They will know what type of student is 
likely to achieve high success and thus modify their programmes to 
develop the desirable traits and qualities. 


Bais is being done in other countries, and there is no reason 
why itshouldn’t be done in this country. This will incidentally help to 
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make the school programme more effective and more functional. At 
present, the school carries out its programme without any.relation 
to the requirements of practical life, and, in consequence, is palpably 
academic and theoretical, which does not do credit to an education 
system. 


Personal Guidante KS 


Young people to-day are subject to more stresses and strains 
than their forebears. Complexity of life, as a consequence of techno- 
logical changes, makes life more taxing and less happy. Thè children 
under the new system do not receive as much care, attention and 
affection as is necessary for their physical and mental health. Low 
income adds to the strains of family life. Owing to weakening of 
the sanctions of religion and marriage, family life does aot enjoy as 
much sanctity as it used to do in the past. It lacks peace and har- 
mony necessary for rearing mentally healthy children. Besides the 
children often have to suffer for the sins of their parents. 


It is not implied that this i 


S so with all families or even a 
majority of them. But a conside: 


rable number of pupils do come 
from satisfactory. And these 


the school. So they become maladj 
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If, as the result of undesirable 
turn into bullies, they become shy, 
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cols or frequently absent themselves from the school or the 
classes. 


home environment, they do not 
submissive, retiring and lonely 


They may have some none too- 
does not permit them to compete with others on equal terms, with 
the result that they are wrongly dubbed as lazy bones, stupid, idiotic, 
etc., and this aggravates their troubles, Or the lack of atone at 
home may result in their dressing shabbily and Poorly, with the 
result that they become the butts of the jokes of others, and have to 


suffer silently slights and insults Which may permanently damage 
their personalities. 


Obvious physical defect which 


Some others may feel 


i that they are unwanted, unlovét, No 
one extends loving arms to 


wards them, no one Pats them‘on the 
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back, no one smiles and appreciates when they do something extra- 
ordinary No one gives them comfort, consolation or encouragement 
when tlity do not succeed, when they fail, when they are in pain. 
And in the school the story is repeated with great rigour and 
absence of feeling. For one reason or another, they always get into 
difficulties»with their teachers or the administration. And warnings 
or actual punishment only succeed in aggravating the trouble. 


Then, at a later stage, when the awakening of sex urge brooks 
no delayand no curbing, they get into serious difficulties. They 
might become preys to masturbation, homosexuality, hetrosexual 
indiscretions, for which they may have to undergo unmerited insults, 
ordeals and consequences, which only turn them into confirmed 
perverts or sex adventurers whom no threats or risks can restrain or 
discourage. ° 


At present, we have no constructive programme to help them or 
set them on the right path. The schools usually resort to punishment, 
failing which the offenders are expelled from the schools to sink or 
swim in the ocean of life. Others who do not precipitate serious 

` trouble go through the school as black sheep, unwanted though 
tolerated. 


It should be obvious to any Headmaster that this is not the 
tight approach to the problem. The school must try to discover the 
causes responsible for undesirable behaviour and remedy it through 
removing the causative factors. Since some of these factors may 
lie outside the school, over which they have no control, the school 
authorities may not be in a position to remove them. But they can 
enlist the help and cooperation of the parents by making them realize 
the role which they themselves play in determining the behaviour of 
children, and thus help the community to provide conditions for 
the development of healthy personalities of the youngsters. Or the 
school might introduce a compensatory programms to make up for 
the shortcomings and deficiencies of home life. Feeling of security; 
need for affection, need for belonging, may be assured to these 
students through various school activities and programmes. 


However, the major contribution of the school lies ir re-educating 
pupils through proper techniques of guidance and counselling into 
which it would not be possible to go into this volume. There is plenty 
of litexiture available in the field which should enable thé school to 
organize a programme of Guidance. -It is only through such 
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programmes that wecan lay the foundation of healthy and secure 
individual life. Personal guidance, because of its ultimate and lasting 
effects on the personality, is the most important of all progran.mes of 
guidance, and for this reason the most difficult. It requires a well- 
trained and qualified staff, who should be available to the students to 
seek guidance and advice when they need, = 


' 


Ina small school, this work of guidance will normally be the 
responsibility of the Head of the institution, who will be the most 
highly educated, well trained and mature member on the staff. But 
in view of his other varied responsibilities and the fact that this work 
requires specialized training, he may not be able to do full justice to 

_ the job. Moreover, the Head, holds as he does a position of authority, 
is usually not able to establish necessary rapport with the individual 
pupils who are in need of such guidance. And this programme can 


not succeed unless there is complete understanding and appreciation 
between the two parties. 


Therefore, in an average school, this duty will have to be discharg- 
ed by some other member of the staff who by virtue of psychological 
training, maturity of age, interest in pupils, may be the most suitable 
for this job. It is a difficult job and involves considerable extra work 


and taxes the patience of a person which an ordinary person may not 
be able to stand. 


The requirements for success in this position are considerably 
more extensive than the requirements of an average teacher. The 
counsellor should have academic training that includes sociology, 
economics, biology and psychology. He should have a background 
of successful teaching experience. Besides, he should have had 
successful experience in either commercial or industrial life so as to 
give him real understanding of the problem. His personality, on 
which so much depends, should be characterized by sympathetic 
understanding, sificerity, and a keen sense of humour. 


But the success of his work largely depends upon the assistance 
and cooperation extended to him by other teachers who have to supply 
him necessary information and data on the basis of which he has to 
build his guidance programme. “These data should be filed and 
organised so that ready reference can be made to them when occasion 
demands their use. He should have a library containing the state 


1. Edmonson et al, op. cit. pp, 234-235. 
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and local child labour laws, vocational surveys and data concerning 
social agencies. He should have frequent information for employ- 
ment agencies for he is certain to need it.” 


Guidance should be an integral part of the educational program- 
me and it should begin as soon as a child enters the school and should 
continues till he leaves. ‘Neglect of guidance service at any stage 
in the progress of pupils may result in serious complication at a 
subsequent stage. As a result a pupil may experience maladjustment 
not only difficult to resolve but also costly to the school system.”* 


pa ed AS tb 
Ibid, p. 238. > 
2 Jacobson et al, op. cit., pe 151. 
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CHAPTER XXI hy 


DISCIPLINE AND PUNISHMENT 


There is no other subject in education which displays more 
muddled thinking than discipline. The teachers and parents believe 
that the youth, caught in the general maelstrom of the age of icono- 
clasm, have lost all sense of values and are heading towards perdition. 
The young people, in their turn, attribute the whole trouble to foggy 
heads who refuse to see that the youngsters are living in a new world. 
The social scientists, on the other hand, attribute indiscipline among 
Students to moral and social fervent caused by insecurity and un- 
certainty of life. The result is aimless wrangling and mutual recri- 
mination. 


Now, shuttle-cocking of blame is never effective. What we 
need is a scientific and dispassionate analysis of the situation, if 
Correct solution to this problem is to be found. If we examine this 
problem dispassionately, we shall find that generally speaking there 
are four types of situations which go by the name of indiscipline. 

First, there arise conflicts when age, backed by maturity and 
experience, sees differently from the youth and loses patience with 
their thinking and behaviour, which is interpreted as wilful defiance. 

Secondly, there are those situations in which the elders have 
forgotten what they used to think, or feel, or do, when they were 
young. Therefore they look aghast when the young people indulge 
in normal propensities of adolescence. 

Thirdly, there are situations when young people demand rights 
and privileges, which progress of civilisation guarantees all human 
beings to-day. But the elders, since they had not enjoyed these in 
their youth cannot see how the youngsters could have what was 
denied to them. Many seniors have the habit of imagining their own 
youth to be golden age, and therefore what was good enough 
for them should be good enough for their children, Others, though 
they may recognise the justice of the claims of the youngsters, cannot 


do so in their day-to-day dealings, slaves as they have become of the 
Tuts of thinking and action. 


o 
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Fourthly, there are those situations where the youngsters in their 
stupidity or youthful exuberance or wilful misdirection, in fact, go 
beyond their legitimate rights, and act ina manner which in their 
saner moments they themselves disapprove, at least the intellectually 
honest among them. 


Now, it should be obvious that only the fourth type of situations 
can be properly termed cases of indicipline. But usually any situa- 
tion where the seniors and juniors do not see eye to eye is taken as a 
case of indiscipline, leading to a tug-of-war where to win becomes 
a matter of prestige on both sides. 


Let us examine these situations and find out what needs to be 
done to prevent the conflict between the older and the younger genera- - 
tion from becoming a hot-bed of open strife. 


In the ĉase of first category of indiscipline, what is needed is 
re-education of the elders. They must realize that the clock of time 
must move forward, and the older order must change and yield place 
to new. So, the new things, the new attitudes as well as new modes 
of behaviour, are not necessarily vicious or immoral, which need to be 
tackled with an iron hand. They must realize that nothing can stop 

“the onward march of civilisation, and that the clock of time cannot 
be set backwards. New things are going to be accepted and are going 
to stay till some newer things displace them. Therefore, instead of 
denouncing the new order, they should gracefully accept it as a hard 
and inescapable fact, and make a satisfactory adjustment to it. In 
this way, they will save unhappiness to themselves and to the younger 
generation. ’ 


In the second category fall those situations in which the elders 
have forgotten their youthful antics and expect the modern youth to 
behave like them as mature persons. Now, the adolescent has some 
normal biological urges which motivate his activity, and he cannot be 
held largely responsible for what he does. Of course, this should not 
justify his anti-social, behaviour. But what needs to be remembered 
is that boys will be boys after all, and it is foolish to expect them to 
be paragons of virtue. Therefore, a little pushing, jostling, making 
faces, sniggering, monkey tricks, practical jokes, nicknaming and 
occasional use of indecent language should not be takeli to under- 

-mine the foundations of discipline or sap the moral stamina of the 
youth. In fact, a quiet, perfectly docile, well-behaved youngster 
would be a psychological monstrosity, s 
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In the third category come cases where the younger generation 
demands their just rights and privileges, which they imbibe and inherit 
as a part of the social change. Since some of these privileges were 
not available to the elders, they look at the demands of youth with 
distrust and suspicion. They feel that these youngsters have no 
business to grow wiser than their elders, and what was good enough 
for them, should be good enough for the youngsters, and they should 
not open their mouths too wide or assume responsibility to which 
they are not fitted by maturity, experience and wisdom. But the 
fact is that children are not as immature or stupid as we take them to 
be. Given the responsibility, they learn to use it quite creditably. 
Even should they make mistakes, it is necessary that education should 
provide them with experiences where they may acquire skill to make 
their own decisions and exercise responsibility. 


Therefore, when the pupils demand that they should be given 
a share in administration, that they should participate in making 
decisions which affect them, and if they have to resort to strikes 
because the authorities do not concede their just demands, it cannot 
be called indiscipline by any stretch of imagination. 

It is, therefore, only in the fourth category that we come across 
what may aptly be called cases of indiscipline. Here the students 
indulge in behaviour which they know to be wrong or undesirable, 
or at least which they repent of when saner counsels prevail. Under 
this category fall actions from the comparatively harmless to the most 
serious, from cutting the class, coming late, copying in the examina- 
tion, ; damaging Property, stealing, etc., to personal assault or sex 
crime. 

But when we study the genesis of even these actions, we find 
that it is not always the fault of the offender. There may be strong 
reasons for his anti-social behaviour of which the following are the 
most important. 

(a) Feeling of insecurity. 

(b) Emotional difficulties, $ 

(c) Improper home and environmental influences. 

(d) Policies and methods of administration. 

(e) Poor classroom atmosphere or teaching. 


The feeling of insecurity is largely attributable to lack of affect- 
ion at home. But it may be augmented or fostered by lack of under- 
standing and affection on the part of the teachers. The remedy 


ə 
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therefore, should deal with the generating cause. Behaviour resulting 
from this is not indiscipline. It is only a symptom of maladjustment 
which freds to be properly investigated and removed. 


Emotional difficulties may be due to abnormal physiological 
functioning or unsatisfactory home life. In consequence, the indi- 
vidual cannot be held respbnsible. It requires expert treatment and 
cannot be dubbed as indiscipline. 


A student might misbehave because of faulty conceptions, values 
and attitudes imbibed from his defective bringing up or social environ- 
ments. In this case, what is needed is a process of intelligent re-edu- 
cation. And though the problem is there, the remedy does not lie in 
punitive measures which only aggravate the situation. For, unless 
the individuals are re-educated, they would submit to enforced dis- 
cipline through resentment or sense of frustration, and this is sure 
to break into anti-social behaviour sooner or later. 


Then, indiscipline may arise as a protest against the policies 
and methods of administration. This situation obviously pre-supposes 
differences regarding conceptions, valuations and attitudes. And 
so when there is a case of indiscipline, it is necessary for the adminis- 
tration to do some heart-searching to satisfy itself whether its methods 
and policies are what they should be. And this heart-searching should 
not be merely an exercise in rationalisation, but should be an honest 
effort to assess its policies and practices. It is wrong to stand on 
false prestige and stick to decisions or methods which obviously are 
wrong and unsatisfactory. 


Finally, the classroom atmosphere and methods may leave 
much to be desired. Poor teaching, with consequent feeling of dis- 
contentment, coupled with undue strictness on the part of the teachers 
to hide their own insecurity or inefficiency, is a potent cause of in- 
discipline. And from one class the contagion may spread to others, 
till the whole atmosphere in the institution is vitiated. 


If the students do not enjoy the classroom experience, they 
perforce must do something to remove the boredom or sense of 
frustration. And if, as the result of his own sense of insecurity, the 
teacher indulges in sarcasm, ridicule, offensive comparisons and 
attempts to shame the student, the healthy student must rebel. The 
inadequacy of the teacher has the same effect. If the lésson is not 
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well prepared, if knowledge of the subject matter is inadequate, the 
teacher is afraid of students asking questions which would reveal his 
ignorance. Therefore, he is likely to strictly follow his igid plan 
and exercise autocratic control so that the students have no opportu- 
nity to question him. Under such a situation there would be no 
rapport between the teacher and the taught, which is a necessary 
condition for good learning, 


Sometimes, the teacher has no knowledge of psychology of 
human motivation and misinterprets the gestures, the movements, 
attitudes and intentions of the students. He reads mischief and 
defiance in the innocent or harmless propensities of the youth. Very 
often the teacher has an outmoded philosophy of education, 


Many of the difficulties of the classroom discipline are due to 
mistaken emphasis on the mastery of subject matter or mistaken 
belief that the Students must be coerced into remembering certain 
pieces of information which have no appeal or interest for them ; 
or that they should achieve the same standard of proficiency irrespec- 
tive of the differences of ability or interests, Also, the teacher may 
out discipline, when history of penal 
methods shows that punishment has invariably failed to assure right 
behaviour. On the contrary, it often leads to attempts to outwit 
adults, or it engenders a feeling of animosity or fear for the teachers 
due to the belief that adults are cruel and intolerant, 


i i ‘ generation of students suffers. 
Neither is there any justification for arguing that the student body 


today has gone off its head, or that the modern youth has become 


Perverted and wicked. In a large number of cases the cause is not 


indiscipline, but defective administration and Poor teaching. 


h the administration. It is these 
ures. But, in point of fact, the 


Students and administration are at loggerheads with each other. 
Therefore, it is not always right to 


fomentors of trouble. They only fish i 


a situation has arisen in which the ° 
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into human relations. Most of the troubles arise because of faulty 
attitudes and clogged channels of communication whereby the motives 
and inféntions are misunderstood. By and large, young people are 
amenable to intelligent and sincere approach. Most of the cases of 
indiscipline would disappear if our administrators and teachers be- 
come moze adept in science, of human relations. 


Remedies of Indiscipline 


As ong as pupils could be held in awe, and there was “not to 
reason why,” the problems of enforcing or maintaining discipline 
was comparatively easier. The authorities had simply to issue com- 
mands and the pupils had no choice except to obey them if they 
wanted to remain in the institution. But now, when they have be- 
come actively conscious of their rights and privileges as citizens of 
democratic state, they need to be convinced of the rightness of the 
dictates of authority or they would rebel. 


Anyone who is truly interested in the cause of education should 

welcome this attitude which forms a powerful bulwark of society of 
° freemen. Unfortunately, many of the administrators and teach2- 

have not fully realised the significance of the democratic way of lif: 
to which our Constitution stands committed as the pattern of our 
political and social life. Many of the personnel of our schools, who 
have been brought up on bureaucratic tradition and methods, find it 
difficult to switch over to the new approach. Many of the teachers 
and Heads still cling to the idea that discipline can be enforced 
through orders and commands backed by penal sanctions. 


Now, whatever might have been the efficacy of such practices 
in the past, they cannot deliver the goods when pupils have developed 
a keen consciousness of human rights and privileges. If the ordinary 
citizen cannot be bossed over or coerced into blind obedience, how 
can the future citizen be? We cannot have one code of action for 
the adult and another for the would-be-adult. There was a tim 
when we could snub the child or the youth into obedience by calling 
him immature, inexperienced and lacking in worldly wisdom. But 

` not now, when he sees the fruits of the folly of adults all round. 


The modern youth has to be reasoned with and convinced of 
the values of the imposed rules and regulations and other ingredients 
of go6d conduct, or he would revolt covertly if not openly. Our old 
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type of discipline was concerned largely with external behaviour. 
As long as the pupils did not openly break rules and regulations, it 
was good discipline, no matter whether they denounced or‘abused 
the teachers in their heart of hearts. If there was pin-drop silence, 
if there was quite orderliness, if the students trembled with awe and 
fear, it was considered good discipline. But recent studies have 
shown that internal revolt which does not issue out into improper 
conduct, because of expediency or threat of punishment, is as bad for 
the health of the body politic as it is for the mental health of the 
individual. > 

Good discipline, therefore, lies in the absence of both external 
and internal revolt against commands of authority or the rules and 
regulations which it seeks to enforce. External quiet and orderliness 
or blind obedience is of no avail, in fact is positively pernicious, if the 
hearts of the Pupils seethe with the frustrations and resentments, 


Tf the atmosphere in educational institutions is such as militates 
against the physical, mental and social needs of the growing child 
or the maturing adolescent, discipline can be maintained only at a 
cost which a nation can ill-afford. 


The only justification for schools and c 
they fulfil the needs of the pupils. 


Of course, some of the needs 
Some parents, by virtue of ignora: 
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into criminals or misfits. And the community has to discharge this 
responsibility through some agency. Unless some such agency apart 
from te school comes into existence, which might create more diffi- 
culties than it would remove, the school has to play the role of a 
good foster parent. 


It is, therefore, not, the business of a good educational insti- 
tution to confine its programme to acquisition of knowledge or rele- 
vant skills on the part of the pupils. It must also provide satisfying 
experiences that a human being needs at different levels of maturity. 


Even if some traditional schools are not prepared or willing to 
assume this additional responsibility for the common good, they per- 
force have to do this because even the process of acquisition of 
knowledge „suffers, if the individual is torn by stresses and strains of 
unfulfilled needs. Nor can there be discipline under these conditions, 
discipline which traditional teachers prize so much. 


Now, what are the fundamental needs of the pupils which the 
educational institutions must cater to if they are to assure proper 
education and on which rests the foundations of good discipline ? 


“Every child has the need for affection and a feeling of belong- 
ing.” It is a vital need of the human organism. If it remains unful- 
filled it gives rise to apathy, indifference or actual hostility. How 
many of our Headmasters and teachers provide conditions where the 
pupils feel that the teachers love them and that they are valuable 
members of the school organisation ? And why should we feel up- 
set if the pupils in return do not love us and sometimes hate us ? 
When we treat them as irresponsible, immature, mischievous, deli- 
berately perverse, who must be handled with a firm, preferably an 
iron hand, what motivation can they have to love us, to respect us, 
to appreciate our programmes and methods ? All of us have the need 
to be needed. We need to be liked just for ourselves, with all our 
weaknesses and defects. How many of us treat children as such ? 


Every human being has a need for the feeling of achievement 
and recognition of that achievement through praise and commenda- 
tions on the part of the elders. How many of our institutions provide 
conditions for creative expressions to fulfil this vital.need ? How 
often do we compel pupils to work on subjects and tasks which do 
not hold any interest for them, and then damn them for not achieving a 
certain’measure of proficiency which bears little relation ¢o different 
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aptitudes, interests and levels of maturity ? In how many institutions 
do the pupils feel that they are achieving something worthwhile, 
something good, something to feel proud of? Actually we, offer 
them mechanical lessons, followed by mechanical examinations and 
marking, resulting in mechanical promotions or detentions. No 


wonder students do not take interest in their studies and give rise to 
cases of indiscipline. g 


“Every child likes to have some part in deciding what his 
activities are to be, in making his own decisions and in solving his 
problems, Children want to make choices and to make their opinions 
count; they want to find answers rather than to be told’ How 
many institutions allow this need of the pupils to be fulfilled ? 

“All of us need to think well of ourselves always. We go 
to all lengths to rationalise our behaviour, regardless of its‘ irrationa- 
lity, so that we may tell ourselves that we are all right.” And, 
techniques which injure 
An administrator or a teacher is never 
f-respect has been scathed wittingly or 
unwittingly. “Our appreciation of the child’s need for self-respect 
must, above all things, keep us from shaming the child by word or 
deed explicitly or implicitly. Of course, this does not mean that we 
shall condone inappropriate behavior or misconduct; on the other 
hand, however, we throw away our chance to redirect such behavior 
when we shame. We must make the child understand that while 
his conduct is not acceptable, he is still one of us—accepted and 


loved. We should assume part of the responsibilty for his conduct 
because we, Society, that js pa 


one is born Stealing, lying, fighting.” 


al programmes in the school, indiscipline 
And it is not difficult to bring this about. 
r elaborate set-up is needed. All that is 
ook and approach through building better 


cannot be weeded out, 
No expensive materials o 
Tequired is a change in outl 
human relations. 


Rockefeller is right when he Says, “I will pay more for the 
ability to handle People than any o 


h ther skill in the world.” It is no 
less:true in the sphere of education. In an educational institution all 


h Reayis et al, op. cit., p. 579. 
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other skills are subservient to skill in handling people. No matter 
what the academic scholarship and mastery of teaching technique 
the teagħer might possess, he would not be successful in imparting 
effective education, if he is not right in human relations. 


The success of human relations can be judged by the following 
criteria,? , . 

(a) If you meet ill luck, do your associates or subordinates 
feel sorry for you or say behind your back it served you right ? 

(b) Jf some one turns hostile to you, do they rally to your 
defence ? 

(c) Do the people want to work for you or try to move away ? 

(d) Do they want to do their best even when you are not 
present ? 

(e) D the people take your criticism and suggestions wit 
friendly smile ? 


The key to better human relations lies in building the moral: 
of the people who work under you. “We do it by making a person 
feel that his work is worth doing and that he is doing a good job at 
it ... (one) must have a feeling of accomplishment that comes from 
knowing that he and his work have been counting for something.” 


Unless this is assured in the institutions through methods and 
practices which take into consideration individual interests, aptitudes 
and ambition, discipline cannot be maintained. Unless the pro- 
grammes and techniques in the institution are built around the belief 
that every individual is of surpassing worth, proper morale so neces- 
sary for creating the right atmosphere for education would be 
lacking. 

Good education does not depend upon good books, satisfactory 
curricula or superior methods of teaching or any one ingredient of 
the education process. Actually, pupils respond to a total situation. 
Therefore, it is the total situation that needs to be improved for 
assuring better education and good discipline. And a good education 
situation is one which is free from fear, compulsion, frustration and 
authoritative or dictatorial control. 

When pupils do not do the work which they are required t 
do, when they do not achieve the required standard of proficiency. 
when they indulge in anti-social behaviour, it is because some mental 


ai. Laird and Laud, Practical Business Psychology (McGraw-Hill, 195! 
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brakes are holding their efforts in the right direction. No one can 
put a motive in some one’s head because motives are in the people. 
One can only release motives by releasing the brakes. “Motivation 
is helping others use their motives. Prodding is not motivation, when 
motives are blocked there is trouble ahead for everyone and for 


a host of bystanders who cannot figure what all the trouble is 
about.” í c 


It needs to be emphasized that the most sensitive part of a 
person is his self-esteem and itis the spark plug in human relations, 
which are helped when the self-regard of a person is reised and 
harmed when it is belittled, “You can never lead unless you lift.” 
And more lifting is needed in the case of young people who because 
of inexperience and immaturity suffer from inferiority complex. 
They are to be helped out of the feeling of inferiority rather than 
be pushed further into it, through frustrations, humiliations and 
iron type of discipline. Experience has shown that when we 
approach the students with sympathy and understanding, and help 
build their ego, bolster their self-esteem, the problems of indiscipline 
begin to disappear. 

All this can be achieved through realisation on the part of the 


administrators and teachers that they are there not to wield the 
Sceptre, but to assure and provide 


oming persons. And so when 
and practices, these 
For, the purpose of all 


should be. 


It is no use telling the students that they are immature, they do 


ey do not know what is good for them. 


ao good cannot be e the persons concerned 
mgly accept the methods designed to bring about their welfare. 


Nor is it right to assume that whenever the students approach 
a eee a= 
1. Ibid. 
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the authorities with a grouse, they are inspired by wicked intentions. 
For, in the majority of the cases their difficulties and grievances are 
apt tabe genuine which need patient hearing and proper action. 
The students do not resent discipline or strictness so much as they 
resent bossiness, lack of understanding and sympathy on the part 
of their teachers and administrators. 

No” doubt, occasiofally, under misguided leadership, the 
students display a very unreasonable attitude or put up very 
unreasonable demands. But then it is part of the responsibility of 
the senicrs to argue with them calmly and convince them. And if 
finally “no” has to be said, it can be said in a manner which causes 
the least offence. 


Very often, the trouble starts because the students do not under- 
stand the motives or reasons behind certain decisions and orders of 
the administration. No one has taken the trouble to sound them and 
to prepare them for the changes which are misconstrued. Many a 
conflict can be avoided by following the golden rule of good adminis- 
tration that no decision should be made without consulting those who 
are going to be affected by it. 


Frequently, motives and intentions are misunderstood on both 
sides, because channels of communication between the sudents and 
authorities are either non-existent or have become clogged. As 
soon as there is open and frank exchange of views, decisions and 
orders are seen in their true perspective and trouble disappears. 
But necessary rapport between the students and authorities is a 
necessarypr e¢-requisite for the success of such discussions. This 
rapport, however, can only be gradually built up through mutual 
respect and earnestness. 


Administrators and teachers would do well if they could 
anticipate the needs and difficulties of the students before they become 
vocal in an organised manner, and make an honest effort to meet them 
as far as the resources permit. Students, generally, have a keen sense 
of justice and when ‘they know the authorities have done their best, 
they do not insist on a pound of their flesh. 


But more than anything else, what the seniors need to learn is 
to respect. students as persons. No doubt they are not full-fledged 
adults, yet they are in the process of becoming persons. They are 
human beings with the weaknesses of human beings. In a very large 
meastire, they mirror the belief, attitudes, opinions and ideals of the 
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social milieu in which they grow up. They are potent forces for good 
and evil, depending upon how we, the seniors, handle them. By and 
large, they reflect the virtues and vices of the social order frort which 
they draw their physical, mental and moral sustenance. We cannot 
make them good unless we ourselves set before them examples of 
moral excellence. If we are hard-working, if we are punctual, if we 
are well-disciplined, they will become so, otherwise all our exhorta- 
tions, sermons and threats will fall on deaf ears. 


Techniques of Discipline 7 


If the Headmaster has acquired necessary insight and skill in 
human relations, and if he follows methods and practices which are 
conducive to proper human motivation, the school will have no dis- 
ciplinary problems. “If, for instance, pupils are given an adequate 
share in the government and management of school affairs, if the 


mple and 
impulses and 
fruitful, and satisfying 
ortioned to their capa- 
d needs, if teaching is 
innate impulses, and if 
ves and with the needs 
judgment, faith and devotion 
d finally, if the physical condi- 
and their own health ċondi- 


; uence the needs of the 
the group will be Properly adjusted,” 


1. MS. Mohiyuddin, OP. cit., p. 159. 
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action or penal measures. However, it needs to be reiterated that the 
most desirable motivation is self-motivation and, all other motivations 
either isthe form of reward or punishment are a second best measure, 
and no successful Head would repose exclusive confidence in them to 
secure discipline in the institution. But self-motivation isa height 
difficult to. scale with imperfect human beings and imperfect human 
organization. And, theref8re, there will always remain a need for 
rewards and punishment for purposes of social control. 


Of these two, rewards are certainly a more desirable method. 
Rewards are a positive approach to discipline, whereas punishment is 
necessarily a negative approach. Rewards assure a condition of 
satisfaction or pleasure which tends to .strengthen the effectiveness 
of any action or conduct. Of course, what rewards will be more 
effective thag others will depend upon the psychology of the individual, 
developed as the result of heredity and bringing up. Nevertheless, 
it becomes the responsibility of the educational administrator not only 
to make use of the current attitudes and ideals of the individual but 
also to so modify them through a process of gradual re-education that 
the individual will imbibe the attitudes which are considered socially 
or ethically more desirable. 


The process of re-education, however, comes at a later stage. 
In actual practice, the educator has to face the individual as he is, 
and to discover what rewards, what appreciation will motivate him to 
conform to conduct approved in the school. Some pupils may need 
impressive trophies or prizes, of which they can boast, to put 
forward their best performance. Others may feel contented with 
public praise, commendation or appreciation. Still others may vie 
for the approval of their peers. A few may comport themselves 
properly to win a good name for their parents, the school, the com- 
munity, the region or country, while a small fraction will act in the 
light of their conscience. 

And since individuals react differently, the same reward may 
not be effective withe all. What may inspire or stimulate one, day 
leave another cold. The school can never begin with a clean slate. 
The children come to school with definite attitudes, and until these 
can be suitably modified, the Head and the staff have to reckon with 
them and build their programmes in accordance with thém. 

How much the philosophers might denigrate the lower types 
of motivation, it has to be provided to meet the psychological needs 


o 
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of some pupils. The schools, of necessity, have to make use of these 
to assure desirable conduct, though the extent to which they are 
successful in eliminating lower motivation will measure their‘-success 
as educational agencies. So the whole programme of rewards and 
prizes must be so organized that ultimately inner motivation good 
conduct or work for its own sake—should bec 


ome the motivating 
force in the school. 


Prizes and awards for outstanding performance in restricted 
fields, therefore, need to be considered only in relation to the total 
personality. While a student who passes first in science should not 
miss the prize if he happens to be deficient in languages and fails, 
yet no prize would be justified if the general conduct of the student is 
unsatisfactory. The pupils must be made to realize that the coveted 
award, reward or prize, is given in recognition of the worth of the 
individual as a whole rather than for oustanding performance in one 
direction. A bully who gives outstanding performance in athletics 
or sports or studies should not get a prize. The prize should be for 
sustained effort rather than for startling performance which may be 
the result of chance or luck, Moreover, all element of favourtism or 
prejudice should be eliminated by letting a jury of teachers examine 
each claim carefully. 

While rewards are a more desir: 
ment, yet in practice situations do ar 
becomes imperative. However, before a 
ment of the offender, 
are not making a 


able motivations than punish- 
ise where some penal measure 


And two ends of p 


advocate only-one ideal, that is 


person in a position of Tesponsibility will soon realize that in actual 
ee uae I 


1. Elsbree end McNally, op. cit., p. 216. 
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life one lias to make frequent compromises with idealism. A society 
ruled by philosopher kings, however commendable, will disintegrate 
in no fime. The Headmaster should never give the impression of being 
too soft or gullible, whose idealism may be easily exploited. Never- 
theless, stern measures should be used only in the last resort. Expul- 
sion of a student, and cprporal punishment, are an expression of 
failure on the part of the administrator. Therefore, a good Head- 
master will avoid both, though in certain circumstances explusion of 
a delinquent may be the only remedy to save the school from the 
moral virus. 


Some schools, in order to be fair or just, have an elaborate 
tariff of punishment to fit the common violations of discipline. And 
to ward off the charge of favouritism they apply this tariff mechani- 
cally. Whfle they may satisfy their conscience in the matter of 
justice and fairplay, yet in terms of educational objectives it is not at 
all a satisfactory arrangement. Punishment should never be mechani- 
cally exercised. Each case of discipline needs to be examined on its 
own merits. For, every human situation is a unique event to which 
rules cannot be rigidly or blindly applied. For instance, two students 
may use unfair means in the examination: a good student to win a 
coveted prize, a poor student to escape detention. The stricklers 
for justice would recommend the same punishment for both since 
they are guilty of the same conduct. But identical punishment may 
in actuality work out differently because of the difference of the 
circumstances of the two. A fine of Rs. 50/- may mean pinching on 
luxuries for the one, but for the other it may mean virtual explusion 
from the school since the parents may not be in a position to pay the 
fine. But since in the eyes of the students and the public, the two 
crimes are identical, the administrator is likely to expose himself 
to accusations of favouritism, if he awards different punishments to 
these two. The problem therefore is not easy to tackle. It will have 
to be decided by the enlightened judgment of the administrator. No 
set formula can be offered. 

One thing nevertheless may be suggested. The administration 
should concentrate its major efforts on removing all opportunities 
where the rules may be violated. For instance, no student should 
have the opportunity to copy in the examination and therefore, there 
would be no occasion for punishment. Though, in this particular 
case, perhaps, the more desirable remedy would be to change the 
systeih, of examination so that there is no temptation to copy. 
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We must remember the dictum of Mill which applies with equal 
force to the school system. The best government is one that governs 
the least. Ina good school discipline should be conspicuous by its 
absence. Occasionally the school systems are governed by rules and 
regulations made some 25 or 50 years ago which are out of tune with 
the present requirements. But the Headmasters continue to apply 
them and punish violations of the same with very unhappy conse- 
quences. We should always remember that rules and regulations 
exist for the good of man. Man does not exist to serve the require- 
ments of rules and regulations. There is nothing sacrosanct about the 
rules. They should be changed when the exigencies of the time re- 
quire it. We should not go on punishing pupils on the basis of 
obsolete rules which are untenable in the light of new conceptions of 
education and findings of psychology. A Headmaster wi! do well to 
examine from time to time various rules and modify or discard them. 
It needs to be reiterated that different institutions require different 
rules. Uniform rules are socially and educationally undesirable. 
They tie the hands of administrator and hamper his effectiveness as a 
good leader. Of course, some common rules will always be needed 
to ensure that unnecessary difficulties are not experienced at the time 
of migration of the Pupils from one school to another, But there is 
no point in having uniformity, for example, about fine of tardiness or 
absence or late payment of dues, or some other details of the school 
system. One school may be able to secure good attendance without 
any fine or punishment, Another school may be able to provide 
good education without home work or examinations of the traditional 
type. Uniformity in education is the negation of education, and 


therefore should be the minimum in consonance with the general 
requirements of the system. 


be to enable each pupil to 
d person, able and willing 
ker, worker and citizen ... 


ecessary for growth and 
yeme gly is willing to practise self-discipline. 
And individual has self-discipline when he can set a goal for himself 
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and then make whatever sacrifices and efforts are necessary to 
attain it.”4 

a a 

“The disc’pline employed in our classrooms should be designed 
to place upon the child more and more responsibility for his own 
choices, purposes, and behavior as he grows in the ability to shoul- 
der such ‘responsibility. Suh ‘discipline’ instead of being repressive 
and utilizing punishment and reprisal for missteps, will plan with the 
children the purposes to be achieved and through the social control 
of group approvaland disapproval will teach the child to discharge 
creditably the responsibilities assigned to him by the group.” ‘Dis- 
cipline is not something that a teacher maintains, but is something 
which he helps children to attain.” 


» Principles of Constructive Policy of Discipline 


Elsbree and McNally have outlined the following principles for 
a goods policy of discipline which should be of considerable help to 
the administrators and teachers. 


1. There should be a unified discipline policy evolved through 
joint delibrations with the staff so that every one in the school is fully 
conversant with objectives and techniques of discipline. 

2. The teachers’ authority should not be undermined. The 
Head should never “upbraid a teacher in the presence of pupils, 
parents, or other teachers, or to take matters out of his hands 
obviously and preremptorily... The teacher who is having difficulty 
in his classroom needs assistance, not censure.” 

3. Constructive teacher solution of disciplinary problems 
should be encouraged. Only rarely should a disciplinary case go 
to the Head. “In some schools the situation has been permitted to 
develop in which there is a constant stream of pupils being sent to 
the office by teachers for disciplinary attention by the principal. When 
this becomes the case, it is likely that teachers are abdicating a large 
part of their responsibility for the handling of such cases, and that 
the principal has not been encouraging or helping them to develop 
a better classroom situation. Furthermore, this practice tends to 
undermine the standing of the teacher in the eyes of pupils and 


parents.” j, 
4, Extreme cases should not be handled alone. “When it 


1. Jacobson et al. op. cit. pp. 407-408. 
02e Elsbree and McNally, op. cit., p. 215, o 
2 Ibid p. 216. 
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becomes evident that a child had a profound personality disturbance 
which is finding expression in marked misbehavior, the principal 
should seek qualified assistance. 


5. Establish a referral procedure. “No matter how good the 
educational program may be, there are likely to be times when it is 
desirable to remove a pupil from the ciassroom for misbehavior. 
A referral slip, bearing the child’s name, the teacher’s name, the date, 
the time of the child’s dismissal from the class, and a brief description 
of the nature of the offence, should be filled out in duplicate by the 
teacher, and the original taken to the office by the pupil. The 
Principal should record the nature of the action taken so that a follow 
up may be made. These data should be placed in a confidential file 
for the principal’s ready reference.” 


6. Use a follow-through report. “A record form can provide 
data concerning action taken and the results observed. This will 


provide a continuing record which should help in the resolution of 
the child’s problem,” 


7. If punishment seems necessary, 
therapeutic, rather than Punitive. “There are times when it may 
seem desirable to impose some Punishment for an offence. For 
example, damaged Property may require physical labour to repair 
it, or may require that the offender pay for its replacement. In any 
event, punishment should not be administered in anger, or have any 
tinge of retaliatory action. Furthermore, punishment should never 
result in shaming the child before his peers, for such action is an 
offence against the Pupil’s personality, and is likely to result in 
resentment which will effectively prevent any good future influence of 
the teachers or Principal. Hence, corporal punishment, although 
legalized in some states is rarely, if ever, justified in school.” 


8. The learning Programme in the school should be based on 
the problems of living and suited to the needs, interests and capacities 
of the schools. “If the life interests and needs ofthe pupils are made 
the core of the learning Program, it is much more likely that the 
children will have learning Purposes which are real, meaningful and 


zestful to them. Under such conditions problems of discipline are 
minimized.” 


it should be corrective and 


9. Cooperative teacher- 
of discipline. “When the pu 
of the purposes and activities 


pupil planning helps reduce problems 
pils have participated in the planning 
in school, they are likely to be impatient 
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of any misbehavior which militates against the achievement of those 
purposes. Under such conditions there will be little need to use 
force, “freat, or other coercion to hold pupils to purposes which 
are not theirs, as in.the traditional orientation.” 


Treatment of Common Delinquencies 


Delinquent behaviour,in every case has a history behind it which 
may extend to early infancy. The symptoms or the way in which it 
expresses itself may be so veiled or so far removed from the generating 
cause that dealing with the symptoms does not cure delinquency, and 
unless it is cured the behaviour will persist even though it may be 
repressed for some time under fear. For the mental health of the 
individual as well as for the larger interest of school and society, it is 
of utmost importance that the generating cause of misbehaviour be 
removed. "Of course, it is a protracted process and may take many 
months. 

Tt is obvious, therefore, that the punishment should be very 
rare and it should be inflicted only when all other avenues have been 
explored. For punishment does not resolve a problem. On the 
other hand, it might create many more. Sometimes it is suggested 
that punishment should be prompt if it is to be effective. But that 
would mean that it would be penal rather than reformative, which 
would not be desirable. Although each case of indiscipline must 
be dealt with individually, yet some broad outline may be suggested 
regarding the typical cases of misbehaviour in the school. 

1. Tardiness, cutting the classes or truancy. It is a very 
common type of misbehaviour for which a large variety of penal 
measures have been in use in our school system ranging from fines, 
keeping the pupils out of class, detention after school hours, extra 
manual labour or minor corporal punishment. A careful study of 
this lapse will reveal that ordinarily the causes outside the control of 
the individual are responsible for this. Truancy may be due to rivalry 
between siblings or physical defect. It may be due to poor scholastic 
achievement or fear of the teacher or authorities. Inconsistent 
handling of the child, alternating between strict control or too much 
leniency or indulgence could develop frustrations which might result 
in truancy. “I rather believe that the child who has played é hokey 
once in life is a happier child than the one who is too timid and 
afraid to stay away for once.”! 


$ t. David Abrahamsen: Who are Guilty (London: Victor Gollancz, 1954), 
P. 27.2 
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Punishment of the individual does not remove the causative 
factors and therefore nothing is gained by it. Occasionally, the pupil 
may develop repugnance for studies owing to poor teaching or in- 
judicious handling for which the pupil cannot be held responsible. 
So this type of behaviour does not mete punishment. Removing 
the condition responsible for this is the correct solution. Keeping 
him outside the class or detaining him oriy aggravates his frustration 
or distaste for studies and, is worse than useless. 


2. Stealing. Psychologists are now agreed that there is no 
wilful stealing as such, and therefore the reason behind ‘it is some 
unfulfilled need of the individual. A boy who steals needs to be 
studied carefully as also his home environments, and a constructive 
approach brought to bear upon his difficulty. 


3. Lying. Studies in Psychology have proved tha* the lies of 
children are usually adventures in imagination, whereas in other cases 


they are subterfuges to save their skins against very unpleasant 


the truth. The first type 
As the child grows up 
ction, and distortions of 
Regarding the second type, the lies 
are convinced that they won’t be 
and that the adults are 
n objective manner without losing 

ass or a mirror or a watch is not 


consequences. il may tell lies to shi i 
offender. Here what he heeds ield another 


r 4, ap na and Rudeness, These alge spring from deeper 
motives, usually traceable to lack of securit' yan 
it may be an expression y and/or affection. Or 
demands of z i 
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reflex to tlie situation, and by and large it is the adults who are at 
fault. Such a behaviour should bea pointer that the methods of. 
adults need looking into. 

5. Damage to school property. It is a form of wreaking 
vengeance on the school authorities for imaginary or genuine slights 
and grievances suffered by the pupils. Autocratic discipline often 
succeeds in getting the immediately desired result of conformity. 
But frequently the tension takes some form of expression. “A teacher 
may get silence in the classroom upon emphatic demand but suppress- 
ed tensions of the students find vent in writing on the hallway, defac- 
ing the desks and tables and breaking fixtures in the lavatories.’” 
We have already discussed in another chapter what a school might 
do to protect its plant from such depradations. The pupils must feel 
that the school is their own, and then they would treat the school 
and everything in it with proper care and respect. 

6.° Lack of progress in studies and not doing the daily assign- 
ment. This may be due to lack of intelligence, lack of proper under- 
standing, lack of work facilities, or extra responsibilities at home, 
distaste for the subject, or emotional difficulties. Most of these are 


° beyond the control of the individual and therefore punishment can 


be of no avail. Expert guidance and counselling as well as improved 
instruction are the right approach to this problem. 

7. Cheating in tests and examinations. This result from wrong 
emphasis and wrong approach to the tests. The tests should be 
considered as an aid to self-evaluation rather than a means of 
making odious comparisons of shaming the students on the part of 
the teacher. The students should be made to realize that tests are 
for their benefit and if they cheat they are cheating themselves, and 
that this would result in damage to their own future careers. 
Reduced emphasis on tests and examinations will in itself take away 
the motivation to cheat in the examinations. However, when 
examinations are necessary, cheating should be avoided through 
proper supervision. ¿Rather than catch the offender, the concern of 
the administrator should be to prevent the occurrence of the offence. 
Some schools have had a success with Honour system, but it can be a 
success only if the right type of atmosphere already exisits in the 
school. But once the student is caught in the act, what he needs is a 
proper appreciation and understanding of his conduct rather than 
punishment which does not help any. 


1, Ibid. 
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8. Sex Offences. These need a very careful and skilled handl- 
ing. Punishment usually is of little utility. Expert psychological or 
psychiatric treatment may be needed in serious cases. This is something 
which one school may be unableto supply. Public opinion nzeds to be 
created to compel the state to provide this important and necessary 
service for its schools. Minor cases however may be helped through 
sympathetic approach and proper sex education. Channelling the 
libido in socially approved and constructive activities could be of 
some help. Thus rigorous athletic programme, dramatics and inter- 
sex recreational activities could be an important aid. Bit insistent 
sex desire in individual pupils will occasionally break loose despite 
the most strict vigilance and check. And every Headmaster should 
be ready to cope with such situations and need not necessarily 
lose his head and inflict such punishment as might caus> permanent 
damage to the personalties of the offenders. The Head should never 
let himself be swayed by orthodox sentimentalism but shouki tackle 
such cases through an objective and scientific approach. The 
Headmaster and the staff need to be thoroughly conversant with the 
Psychology of adolescence and sex to deal with such cases humanely 
and intelligently. 


CHAPTER XXxIt 
EVALUATION AND PROMOTION POLICIES 


Another major responsibility of the Head is to appraise the 
work of the institution to discover whether its policies, plans and 
methods are what they should be, and whether worthwhile results 
are being Schieved or not. This will not only give him an idea of 
the success that the school might be achieving in terms of the 
objectives of education, but also help him to locate the weaknesses of 
the school programme, and determine what changes and modifications 
are needed to assure its success. Without a careful evaluation the 
school programme is likely to assume a static character, if not 
actually deteriorate. 


At present, we evaluate the work of the school or the teachers 
on the basis of the results in a public or university examination. 
Unfortunately, we have seen already, this evaluation of the work 
° of a school on the basis of the results obtained in the traditional type 
of examination is educationally unsound. For, then the whole 
emphasis tends to be placed on scholastic achievement on the part of 
the pupils, and no effort is made to assess the growth of the pupils 
in terms of others traits of personality. 

Accordirg to Reavis et al, the programme of evaluation should 
be effective in the following directions in addition to the usual aims 
of classification and promotion.* 

(a) ‘provide a periodic check that will direct along definite lines 
the continued improvement of the program of the school,’ 

(b) ‘give everyone working with pupils the information that. is 
necessary to provide guidance and counsel for boys and girls,’ 

(c) ‘secure help in validating the function and goal that the 
school strives to attain in determining the program upon which the 
school operates,” 

(d) ‘provide a sound basis for good public relations to secure 
an understanding on the part of a community of the pregram of the 


1. Op. cit., pp. 564-565. 
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school and its effectiveness, such an evaluation will meet many of the 
criticism of the school expressed by the parents, tax payers, and 
others because they do not know what the school is attemptin:to be, 


(e) ‘provide a sense of security to members of the school staff, 
to the pupils, and to their parents so that they have tangible evidence 
that the program they are operating is an effective one’. 


“The purpose of evaluating should include some means of 
finding the methods that are most effective in teaching in a given 
subject matter field and which methods are least effective., Through 
évaluation, a school should be able to determine whether one method 
or another is better in bringing about desirable social relations 
between pupils and better inter-cultural relations in the community”? 


Sometimes the school is judged on the basis of the excellence 
of the:school plant, number and qualifications of the teachers, number 
of books in the library, the number and quality of the playgrounds, 
the size of endowment and the number of scholars, etc. But this is 
a very unsound procedure. The school may have excellent building 
and plant, extensive playgrounds, sizeable endowment, large number 
of scholars, a good size highly qualified faculty, a large library, yet 
the quality of education Provided may be highly unsatisfactory. The 


curriculum may be very narrow, the teachers may be lacking in 
motivation or practical skill, and the library may remain locked most 
of the time. 


The Headmaster must Temember that the effectiveness of the 
school Programme lies in establishing proper immediate objectives 
whose realization will assure the fulfilment of ultimate aims of educa- 


tion. Because unless that is done, the efforts of the school personnel 
will lack proper direction and Orientation. It also needs to be re- 


Thus the first step in pro 
the values or objectives which 


1. Reavis et al, op. cit., P. 566, 
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Smith and Tyler have laid down the following purposes to form 


a basis for the programme of evaluation. 


agr Development of effective methods of thinking. 


2. Cultivation of useful work habits and study skills. 

3, Inculcation of proper social attitudes. 

* 4,9 Acquisition of wide range of significant interests. 

5. Development of increased appreciation of music, art, 

literature, and other aesthetic experiences. 

6» Development of social sensitivity. 

7. Development of effective personal social adjustment. 

8. Acquisition of important information. 

9. Development of physical health. 

10. „Development of a consistent philosophy of life. 

It is obvious from the above list that we cannot appraise the 
work of the pupils or the teachers or the school by the traditional 
type of examination. We must evolve a more satisfactory measure. 
Grim has suggested the following principles for evaluation of the 
school Programme.* 

(a) In learning the total personality is inyolved. The individual 
Jearns as a whole, and therefore in evaluation the complete picture 
must be taken into consideration. We must also remember that the 
attempt to evaluate the work in the school is unique. Children differ 
in intelligence, stage and rate of maturity, as well as social capital, 
and therefore evaluation must take all these into consideration, and 
make proper allowance for these. 

(b) Satisfactory appraisal demands that reliable, varied, and 
relatively objective be evidence gathered. 

(c) The pupil should appraise himself. This not only gives 
him greater insight into his own mind and achievements but also 
serves as a strong motivation for greater effort in future. 

(d) Since learning is cooperatives, the teachers, the parents, the 
pupils, the community, the administration, all must take part in 
evaluation. 

(e) Evaluation must be continuous and cumulative, if it is to be 
effective. S 


1: Paul R. Grim and John U. Michaells, The Student Teacher in the Second- 
ary School, (New York: Prentice Hall, 1953) pp. 387-390. $ 
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(f) Evaluation system be closely related to the guidance pro- 
gramme. In the traditional system the evaluation was the last step 
in the education process. But really evaluation should form tli'basis 
of future learnings and- educational programmes, 


In recent years, very comprehensive and reliable techniques 
have been developed to carry out the work of evaluation éffectively, 
Burton et al have Prepared a very exhaustive list. This should serve 
as a guide, or perhaps an ideal, since the Head in the ordinary school 


methods. However 


is no longer 


Program for evaluation . , Appraisal must be in 


terms of product . . that is, the Student .. and hot in terms of the 


school or its methods , , Evaluation should be in terms of significant 
changes that are taking place in the Pupils,’*2 


Improving Accuracy of Written Tests 

One very general criticism of the tests 
subjective and therefore unfair and unscie 
removed in the following 


is that scoring is largely 
ntific. This defect can be 
Ways as suggested by Weitzman and Namara. 
1. Prepare a written key. 

2. Assign the number of sco 


Te points to be given to each answer 
as a whole, and each par 


t of the answer, 
1. Reavis et al, op. cit., PP. 570-571. 
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3. +Score each question individually of the whole lot, then 
second question, then third. 


o Ss F : 
ie Decide subtraction for spellings, language, neatness, etc.t 


In evaluating the work of pupils; it needs to be constantly kept 
in mind that the school does not aim at moulding all individuals to 
the same ‘pattern. Its purpose is to help each to achieve the utmost 
he is capable of. For this purpose, it is necessary to know the ability, 
needs, interests and purposes of each individual. Moreover each 
individual grows, develops and matures at his own rate and direction. 
Hence, it is necessary to consider at all times the changes that are 
taking place in the total personality of the pupil. 

Thus modern Evaluation has not only become more com- 
prehensive, but also more objective, more scientific. Further, this 
evalution is to be undertaken by all those who are concerned with the 
process of education. The following principles may be recommended 


` to organise an effective programme of evaluation. 


1. It must be comprehensive in scope and method. It is 
concerned with all aspects of the growth of the child and his com- 
munity and the means and processes whereby he achieves that growth. 
It seeks many kinds of evidences through many different procedures. 


2. To be consistent with the principles of a democratic society 
of which the educational system is such a vital part, evaluation must 
be cooperative. Teachers, administrators, pupils and parents should 
be involved at different levels of - participation in the formulation and 
definition of goals and values and in the collection and interpretation 
of evidence. 


3. Ifthe schoolis to perform its function of contributing to 
better living for children, it must subject its values, goals, objectives, 
materials and processes to continuous self-examinations in terms of 
what these have done to contribute to the growth of the individuals 
involved. Evaluation is not a process which is used at the end-point 
of a year’s work nor at any set time during the year. 


4. Evaluation is allied with all that goes on in the classroom 
and in the school. It is not a programme within itself but is an integral 
part of the planning and learning process in the total school pro- 
gramme. It emphasizes growth and is concerned with progress made 


1. Elis Weitzman and Namara, Constructing Classroom „Examinations 
(Chicago, 1949), pp. 71-72. 
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in terms of needs and objectives and not merely with determining t 


Status of the groups, the school, or programme in relation to a noru- 
5 . ‘en 
or scale. 


5. It is both a Jong term and immediate process. The extent 
to which growth has been made in some areas may be determined 
within a short period of time while in-others it will involve'study 


Over many years in order to determine the genuine effectiveness of the 
program. 


6. It must be economical while data should b> ctmulative, 


the process of Preserving it should involve a minimum of clerical 
work and yet be effective.2 


The work of evaluation can be split under two heads for the 


sake of clarity of analysis, (a) Evaluating the basic needs. <b) Evaluat- 
ing the instructional content, 


Evaluating Basic Needs? 


to understand and appreciate chi 

religions, nationalities and different social c! 
is to be judged from the fac 
Workers, Counselors, Psycholo, 
and teachers who need help in 


Every child has a need for a re- 
rtunity for creative expression. The 
hild is in a learning situation where 
atisfaction. Teachers must be app- 
encourage pupils who feel defeated 


same age. 


3. Need for making decisions. 


; i Children want to make choices, 
and to make their opinions count 


; they want to find answers rather 


1. Looking at Our Element 


ary School, Richmond, Va, Division of Element- 
ary Education, July 1941, vol. 32, 


No. 5, pp. 5-6 quoted by Burton et al, page 221. 
2. Reavise et al, op. cit., Pp. 578-580, ; 


e 
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than to be told. A school, therefore, must be evaluated by the 
extent to which teachers give pupils a chance for making choices 
ratht? than merely telling them what to do. 


4. Freedom from fear, Evaluation must provide for determin- 
ing whether teachers can reject a child’s undesirable behaviour while 
making® it clear that they are not rejecting the child himself. The 
causes must be found and pupils made to understand their a and 
feeling of guilt. 


5° Need for discipline. How far discipline is imposed from 
above or outside and how far it is self discipline. How far the 
opportunity is provided in self government. 


6. Understanding the social environments. How far the life 
o, . - : . 
and work in the school is related to life of the community outside. 


°7. Economic needs. How far the factors due to poverty of 
the pupils are removed and needs of children assured irrespective of 
the economic status of the parents. 


Evaluating Instruction 


Appraisal of instruction can be made in two ways, viz., through 
subjective tests and objective tests. This distinction, however, is 
not hard and fast. No test can be made completely objective because 
subjective judgement does enter into each step of appraisal. For 
instance, subjective judgement enters into selection of the test situa- 
tions and the interpretation of the data. Perhaps, a more satisfactory 
definition of objectiveness of the test lies in that it is so constructed 
that it yields highly comparable results when used and interpreted by ` 
two teachers of approximately the same ability, training and 


experience. 
Subjective Tests : The subjective type of test or the essay type 
helps to measure the following : 
Ability to recall information. 
Ability to organise. 
Ability to summarise, 
Ability to apply knowledge. < 
Ability to express cogently and effectively. 


ea N 
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However, this type of test is opened to the following objections. 


1. Scores differ with different examiners and with the same 
examiner at different times. Rating is subject to individual whim. 

2. Difficulty of devising adequate and representative questions. 
Five or six questions do not appraise properly. 


Some of the difficulties of this type’of test can be renzoved in 
the following ways. 


(a) Avoiding using questions which permit rambling answers. 


(b) Writing out the key in advance giving the desirable 
answers. This should be prepared by a committee. 


(c) Scoring each question successively for the whole class, 


(d) Determining in advance how much wei 


ght is to be given to 
spellings, composition, grammar, neatness, 


etc, 
(e) Not grading the Papers too finel 
half or quarter mark would not be right. 


(f) Reading the whole 


(g) Avoidin 
Student. 


ly. For instance, awarding 


paper before grading each question. 
8g comparison with the previous paper of another 


(h) Guarding against giving weight to irrelevant factors. 


Objective Tests : These consists of multiple choice, true or 


ks, matching statements, and simple recall. 
ok the advantages of the essay type tests. But 
es in the speed with which they can be 


Despite the apparent defects of objective tests, they have come 
to play a very Important part in the education system of many of the 
progressive countries, They assur 

study than is required by the essay In the objective type 


of test the student must be very exact, either he knows the answer or 
he does not ; there can be no approximate answers. 


Criteria of Good Test - 


1. Validity. Does the test measure what the teacher wants 
to measure ? ` Test should measure important objectives of education. 
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2? Reliability. This is measured on the basis of the uniform 
grade, which a student obtains when tested at another time. 

3. Objectivity. The equally competent teachers should get 
comparable results. 

a 4. Practicability. In terms of costs in administration and 
scoring, the test should® be easy and economical. Scoring should 
be clear and simple. 

Here are some suggestions for constructing tests for more 
satisfactory examinations.* 

1. It should contain more questions than any pupil can answer 
within the prescribed time. 

2. It should contain one question so easy that every one can 
answer, and one question so difficult that one or only the best can 
answer. 

°3. A group of questions covering minimum essentials should 
be required of all. 

4, There should be a group of optional questions including 
very difficult ones, which students may select after answering the 


compulsory questions. 
5. Examination questions should be prepared by a board 


and not by a single examiner. 

6. Scoring should be objective as far as possible, with definite 
values assigned to compulsory and optional questions. 

7. The examination should emphasize functional application 
of the learned material. 

8. The examination should be comprehensive. There should 
be a large number of questions concerning all important divisions of 
the subject. 

The work of evaluation raises another question of comparative 
rating, that is how far it is right to compare the marks of one student 
with another to form judgment on the basis of this comparison. 

With the growing realization that instruction be adapted to the 
varying needs, aptitudes, interests, and abilities of the pupils ina 
class, the emphasis on comparative ratings should disappear. It is 
hard to reconcile a plan of teaching in terms of individual growth 
with a marking system that sets single standard of performance for 
all pupils in a class. 


pile Ss ES 
© 4. Edmonson et al, op, cit, p. 453, 
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In the words of Morison “appraisal by rank in class if badly 
calculated to identify and measure. the real educational product. 
Worse than that, it seems to have an essentially anti educational 
tendency. Most of the envy, hatred and malice of life, and much of 
the unhappiness, arise out of the primitive inclination of men and 
women to compare one another in terms of special status. And Yet, 
the appraisal by rank which the school often sets up in its classroom 
must in the nature of the things, furnish the very seed ground for the 
growth of these fundamental social vices. In the place of inward 
satisfaction in growth attained, of which the individual can be’ certain 
it substitutes the restless ambition to surpass one’s fellow...We cannot 


build democracy not to say a christian civilisation on such an 
educational foundation.’ 


Moreover, when we argue that cooperation should “take the 
place of rugged individualism, it becomes the duty of the school to 
prepare youth for friendly cooperation rather 
competition. The teachers should devote their energies to providing 
education rather than giving marks. The outlook of the teachers 
should not be coloured by the necessity of marking 85 or 90. On the 
other hand they should teach their students to work for the satisfaction 
of the job well done rather than for a given mark.? 


than unfriéndly 


ark it becomes 
The intrinsic interest 
ntion to the teachers’ 
To the extent that marks 
ey tend to hinder rather 
neither discourage poor 


ark, then any means may 
When the competition 
pupils of equal ability, 

it may have some merit, but often it brings unfai 
those whoare grossly unequal in talent and 
may result in frustration and aggressive behavior for some pupils 
and loss of status and withdrawal for others, Mental hygienists 
have warned of the insecurity and maladjustment which may come to 


aptitudé. This condition 


1_ Henry C. Morison, The Practice of Teachi i 
School (Chicago University & Chicago Press, rev, ed.), p. 1d. meee Seong, 
2. Edronson et al, op. cit., p. 458. 


3. French et al, op. cit., p. 388. 
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some pupils from their inability to meet intensive competition for 
success based on high standards of academic performance, 


i furthermore, marks as a basis for comparison are unreliable, 
because the same mark does not mean the same thing for all. Conse- 
quently an increasing number of schools are experimenting with such 
recortis aş profile charts, age or grade norms, verbal summaries check 
lists and personal histories to give more comprehensive picture of the 
pupil achievements, 


For over twenty years now much of the information regarding 
the unreliability of teachers’ marks has been in existence, yet the 
schools still underline students’ progress according to arbitrary pass 
percentage scale (33 or 40) and prizes are given to the student who 
secures 78 marks out of 100, when the next students get 77. “To 
maintain that one pupil is superior to another on the basis of fallible 
judgment of their teachers is ludicrous. It would be far better to 
award’ highest honours by vote of faculty, or class mates.” 
Examinations measure only a sample of the pupils’ knowledge and 
consequently are subject to sampling error in that it may rate him too 
high or too low. 

So far, however, no foolproof method of rating has been devised. 
Yet the aim of new methods is not to put a slow learner against a 
fast learner, and place emphasis on all round development of the 
pupil, The report card or progress in a modern school, therefore, 
does not give marks in different subjects but shows rate of achieve- 
ment, final accomplishment, degree of interest, attention, general 
intelligence, character, personality, quantity of work, initiative, 
originality, amount of preparation, daily work, written work, special 
reports, library work, unassigned work, faculty of speech, vocabulary, 
grammar, cooperative leadership, etc. 


Report Card 


The progress reports that are currently used are very unsatis- 


. factory. They do not supply any information about the growth of 


personality of the scholar beyond his scholastic proficiency in terms 
of mastery of subject matter. Where provision exists to list other 
achievements, it is done in a most cursory and mechanical manner 
with the result that the report card serves no useful purpose and is 


not of any help to either the parents or the students. 
p 


Z 1. Jacobson et al, op, cit., P» 447. 3 
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Therefore, there is the need for an improved and more com- 
prehensive report card. But more important is the way in which the 
record is maintained and the care with which the entries ar¥inade. 
This is a major responsibility of the school and therefore adequate 
time should be made available to members of the staff to do justice 
to this work. To expect the teachers to do this work at home can 
only mean that it would be poorly done. In fact, the school schedule 
should assure that all work, possibly with the exception of lesson 
preparation, should be attended to during the school hours. It is 
not fair to want people to carry school work home when‘they have 
many other family and personal responsibilities to attend to. It is 
poor organization when professional and occupation work tends to 


encroach upon time which is meant for recreation, leisure, home and 
social duties, etc. ty 


The report card needs to be prepared on the basis of the 


following principles. 


(A) All phases must be rated, viz., (a) Intellectual (b) Physical 
(c) Social. 


(B) The following three elements should be tecognised and kept 
distinct as far as possible. 

(i) Native ability. 

(ii) Present achievement. 


(iii) Rate of progress. It should be definitely stated whether 
this rate is based on ability of the pupil, the average of the group, the 
previous record of the pupil, or some other standard. 


f (iv) Advice should be given regarding pupils who do not make 
satisfactory progress. 


(v) Attendance should be reported. 


(vi) Attention should be called to special abilities or skills. 


: (vii) Reports should be clearly worded so that they are not - 
misunderstood. 


(viii) Special reports other than routine should be sont when 
the occasion arises. 


These reports should be Prepared on the basis of cumulative 
record for each student which should be kept in a folder in the office. 


Diederich has suggested that the folder for each student should 
contain the following information, 


eT a a 
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l.e Personal pattern of goals. These emerge from the pupil 
and his background and are brought to focus in conference with the 
coungellor. Such items as life work, school work, sports, hobbies, 
and recreational activities will enter into the pattern. 

2. Record of significant experiences—written by the pupil at 
irregular intervals. 

3. Reading records. A record of the free reading, both 
magazines and books, gives an index of the maturity level of the pupil. 
The Progressive Ecucation Evaluation Staff has prepared a “maturity 
index” fr a large number of authors and books. By the use of the 
index, it is possible to say how well a pupil is progressing and to do 


something about it. 
4. Records of cultural experiences —attendance at plays, 


concerts, listening to the radio and the like. 
5, Records of creative expression. 
6. Anecdotal records of pupils, and 
teachers. 
7, Records of conferences. 


8. Record of excuses and explanations. 
“9, Record of tests and examinations, with interpretation by the 


interpretation by the 


teachers. 
10. Health and family history. 
li. Oral English diagnosis. This would include pronunciation, 
enunciation, quality of voice, diction, usage, force and the like. 
12. Minutes of student affairs. 
13. Personality ratings and descriptions. 
14. Questionnaires. 
15. Records of courses and activities. 
form of North Carolina School Systems 


Cumulative record- 
for our own school system with necessary 


could serve as a model 
alterations and modifications. 
f Policies of Promotion 


There was a time when grade promotions were very common. 
A student was required to repeat an entire grade for failing in a 
subject. At present, promotion by subjects is more or, less universal 
in junior and senior high schools in the U. S. A., though in our 
country. We stick to the former. In consequence, there is a great 


wastage of time, labour and material resources, F 
e 
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In the required subjects, the question that should determine 
Promotion for each student is: how much he has achieved in terms 
of his ability even though the resulting achievement is peor as 
compared with others ? In the elective subjects this is not the situat on. 
No one is forced to take the subject, and so there is no point in 
Promoting the pupil, unless he has enough facility in it. In elective 
subjects, adapting the programme to the student means exercising care 
in allowing a pupil to elect or not to elect. 

“If the program of the school is adapted to the students and 
care is used to see that each makes a wise choice of program, there 
is little reason for it to fail with him or for him to fail with it. Both 
the student and the school should succeed. If the school does its best 
to adopt its offerings to each student and each student does his best 
with the program offered him, the school should accept his efforts as 
satisfactory. Obviously it is unfair to require a student to come to 
school, require him to take a particular course, and then inform him 
that he has failed in it if he has done his best. If the course was not 
well adapted to the student and his best therefore not good enough, 
he still should pass. It is the school community that has failed by 
not providing an appropriate educational Opportunity. 
school and student...all three are penalised when the school is unable 
or unwilling to provide a Program that offers each student in it the 
Opportunity to grow and develop. We know that society, community, 
and student gain little when a Student is required to repeat a subject 
which was unsuited to him in the first place.” 


“Many forward looking teachers and administrators, 
actively and vigorously Oppose the 
Tepeat subjects. Generally, in electiv, 
such repetition. In required subjects 
conditional promotions with such 
infrequent. They do not maintain tha 


Society, 


therefore, 
Practice of requiring pupils to 
e subjects there is no point in 
» teachers make use of trial or 
good results that failure is 


nm ition of fixed promotion standards 
1. French et al, op. cit., Dp. 381-382, 


t 
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and the establishment of a policy of universal promotions. It means 
developing standards for each student based upon adequate assessment 
of the*#rogress he is making towards goals that are appropriate for 
him. Helping the student set his goals and then helping him to 
evaluate his progress towards them is time consuming, but it should 
not be considered an extra or additional task for the teacher. It is 
an important part of the teaching. However ifa student refuses to 


make a reasonable effort on an appropriate program he should fail.’”+ 


Theeschool that is serving all adolescents of the community 
cannot hold them all to identical standards of achievement. The 
achievement of each must be planned and evaluated in terms of in- 
dividual ability.2. Some teachers maintain that the practice of pro- 
moting all, children regardless of achievement adopted by some 
schools is meant to hide failures and keep parents happy. It is 
dishonest, they say, to promote pupils who have not earned a 
promotion. They assume that pressure and discipline, if more rigorously 
applied, result in better standards. According to them pupils of low 
achievement who are promoted are hurt more than they are helped, 
because they suffer emotionally as they drop further behind the group. 


But a study in Minnesota school system has shown that the 
schools that had relatively few failures and had more or less universal 
promotion had significantly higher achievement and intelligence 
success than those schools with many failures and much non-promo- 
tion. These schools that had relatively high standards of promotion 
(retarted the slow and accelerated the fast) has a higher promotion of 
average, slow learning pupils, one reason being that pupils remained 
in the grade for several years. Therefore, the general counsel ‘ accept 
the wide range of ability found in all classes as inevitable, accept it as 
something good, highly desirable and necessary in the scheme of 
things. Then get about to find effective ways of meeting the individual 


needs of children in hetrogeneous groups.” 


we ve reales Akridge’s conclusions regarding regular and 
-regular promotion on academic achievement, on the findings of 
irreg n the implications of Caswell’s study and on the findings 
TRAN trial promotions, it appears desirable to promote all pupils 
E 

1. Ibid., p. 382. € 

°2. Ibid. 
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who are regular in attendance and to give educational diagnesis and 
remedial instruction to those who need it.” 

“That all who have attended and worked with a reagonable 
degree of diligence should b2 graiuat2d does not mzan that standards 
would be lax, but that they will be different for different individuals 
Each student should be held to what are, for him, high standard of 
achievement, but he wiil not grow and develop unless the challenges 
presented are within his capacities to achieve. Graduation, there- 
fore, cannot mean that a fixed minimum achievement in anything can 
be attained by all. It shou!d mean that each has achieve in terms 
of his capacity. If appropriate educational facilities are offered and 
a student will not make a real effort to profit from them, he should 
not be graduated. If the compulsory school age had been reached 
he may withdraw from school or he may be required to withdraw 
when he fails to make a respectable effort, or when his presence in 
school is a threat to the welfare of other students.”? But all students 
should not be measured by the same measuring rod, 


However, the practical difficulty in putting these principles 


into effect in our schools is that at the end of the school programme 


the pupils have to take an external public examination. And the 
performarce in this examination establishes the Teputation of the 
school. The Headmaster, therefore, may find himself in difficulties 
if he allows universal promotion since some students are likely to 


neglect their studies and are sure to fail in the external examination 
bringing a bad name to the institution, 


Public opinion will have to be created to favour no external 
examination up to the stage of compulsory minimum education. 
But when these students desire admission to places of higher learning 


they may be subjected to an entrance examination to assure that 
those who join such institutions have the necessary basic knowledge 
of the subjects which they will be 


required to study. At present, our 
Programme of secondary education is designed as if every student is 


going to join institutions of higher learning whereas most of them are 
not going there. The compulsory Secondary education should em- 
phasize more the development of q 


ualities of good citizen and deve- 
loping one’s potentialities than a certain standard of scholarship. The 
Headmasters -could exercise their influence on the community and 
examining authorities to bring home this Point of view so that right 
education of individuals is assure 4 


1. Jacobson et al, Op. cit. pp 444-445, 
2. Frech et al, op. cit., pp. 403-494 


See 


b 


CHAPTER XXIII 
PUBLIC RELATIONS PROGRAMME 


e 

The school as an ivory tower, cut off from the disturbing and 
unholy influences of sordid life, free from the taint of adult influences 
that might corrupt the chaste and innocent childhood, is now an 
explode@ myth. The school to be effective must take note of all 
the stresses and strains that convulse human life. It must be res- 
ponsive to the social and cultural milieu to enable the younger genera- 
tion to know, to understand, and to analyse the forces that affect the 
lives of men, so that they may be better prepared to face the chal- 
lenges of life. 

Jn fact, it should go further. By providing the needed leader- 
ship, it should aid the community to rise above the current, and make 
a bid for more effective and successful living. Particularly is this 
needed in the rural communities where the teacher is usually the most 
highly educated and the most well-informed person to assume this 
leadership. 

That is why the educationists to-day place more emphasis on 
school as a centre of community life. It is desirable both for the 
pupils and the community that there should be closer liaison between 
them, since both are the gainers thereby. The Community gets the 
needed leadership, and the pupils get the necessary contacts and ex- 
periences which help them to achieve a deeper insight into the diverse 
forces which characterize community life, and on whose effectiveness 
depends the progress and advancement of society. 

Segregation of the young scholars from the earthly life of the 
community, to enable them to understand and grasp the problems of 
mankind in detachment, or to enable them to take flights in high 
regions of fancy and speculation, might have had its use at a certain 
period of human history. But to-day, it is felt that there should be 
close cooperation and interaction between the two, both for the sake 
of individual and social welfare. So our new schools must be 
community centred schools. x 

“The Secondary School Principal of to-day, if he is to provide 
a sound educational program, must show paramount concern for 
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a need of community understanding, otherwise his program ‘will fail 
to meet the objectives of a modern philosophy of A o The 
high school to-day is a vital part of the community—the foca? point 
of its activities. Without the support of the public, the school cannot 


function and the contribution which public makes towards the school 


is in direct proportion to its understanding.” o 9 


It is thus clear that for successful functioning, the school must 
have an effective programme of public relations. 


The community 
foots the bill for the school, 


and it does so to secure certa’n end- 
results. The school must justify the sacrifices the community is called 


upon to make, and its Programmes must assure the community that 
it is achieving these objectives. 


We often talk of the raw deal which 


from society. We also complain about very meagre funds earmarked 
for education. We decry the low salaries and low status which com- 
munity accords to its teachers, But rarely do we try to understand 
that we often get what we deserve, And that if society does not pay 


the school or the teachers their due, it is because we have not edu- 
cated the community in the matter of our requirements aid the 
importance of work that we do. 


the school and ieachers get 


has kept himself aloof from society 
bothered about its headaches and 


ciety us difficulties and predicaments. In 
fact, he has lived in a sort of ivory tower. And therefore it should 


| Ty citizen does not take much inter- 
est in the betterment of the school or the teachers, He often thinks 
that the teachers are goody-good 


No doubt, when some teachers do try to take an active interest 
i Jacobson et al, op. cit., p. 699. 
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in the affairs of community, it is resented, and often they are unneces- 
sarily harassed and persecuted. But that is exactly because as a 
class#we have not made ourselves acceptable to the community. 
We have earned the title of idealistic, impractical, do-nothings who 
cannot successfully look after even our own well-being. 

e There has arisen a barrier of misunderstanding and suspicion 
between the school and‘ the community which it should be our 
business to pull down for the sake of enlightened self-interest, if for 
no better reason. The community will not vote for increased funds 
for thé school unless the school has succeeded in making a 
favourable impression on them. The community will not appreciate 
the efforts of the school, unless these are properly “sold” as 
contributing to the well-being of the community. Frequently there is 
unfriendly, destructive and acrimonious criticism, of the school pro- 
grammes and methods because the community has not been initiated 
into ainderstanding the value of these in the education of the young 
people. A programme of dramatics, co-curricular and social service 
is misunderstood and fiercely attacked because no one has thought it 
fit to enlighten the community about the new role of education and 
the mew techniques of instruction. Human beings are conservative 
by nature, they shy at innovations. So the community has to be 
prepared to understand and accept deviations from the time-worn, 
age-old practices. 

But even an elaborate programme of educating the community 
may be thwarted because of doubts and suspicions. Such a pro- 
gramme needs to bea permanent feature so that complete under- 
standing is developed between the school and the community. “A 
public relations programme should be continuous, nota fire-bucket 
brigade for emergencies. A principal, who waits until the need arises 
before informing his public of a drastic change in his school pro- 
gramme, usually finds the public not ready to accept his proposals 
due to a lack of understanding. There is no substitute for continuity 
of action—a day-by-day, year-by-year program including the summer 
months.”? 4 


It is wrong to assume that the public will understand the pro- 
gramme of the school without the school giving it needed publicity, 
as also to assume that the public understands and appreciates the 
difficulties of the school in providing effective education. The 


1. D.D. Reber, “The Principal Interprets His School’, Bulleti 
NESSP, Feb. 1948, p. 73. pent 18%, 
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community has to be carefully educated through a well-planned pro- 
gramme of public relations. 


Edmonson et al have posed seven issues which should form the 
bases of the programme of public relations. 


1. What does the public already know about school and what 
does the public want to know ? d 


2. What training in public relations should the teacher receive 
and by whom should the needed training be given ?...Most teachers 
appreciate the importance of goodwill and are therefore tactful and 
diplomatic in their dealing with patrons. But there are some in every 
school who do all they can to destroy goodwill through their 
opinionate views, aggressive criticism of the community or tempera- 
mental defects in dealing with parents. The Headmaster must prove 
an effective leader in this programme as in other programmes. 

3. How can pupils be so instructed about the school that they 
will aid in its interpretation to the public ? 

Students are usually the best selle 
and goodwill. But often the school d 
win the goodwill of the pupils or enli 
purposes and methods of the school p 


ts of the school programme 
oes not make any effort to 
ghten them in the objectives, 
rogramme. 


4. Is the school’s programme helped or hindered by the active 
participation of teachers, as organized groups, in state as well as local 
political campaign...Aggressive Participation by teachers in partisan 
politics might be very helpful from the standpoint of public rela- 
tions, but there is also the real danger that such Participation might 
prove very costly. 3 

5. How can the school keep the goodwill of certain pressure 
groups without becoming the tools of these pressure groups? It 
is obvious that pressure groups should not be permitted to meddle 
with school programmes as it is likely to enrage rival groups. A 
path of neutrality, perhaps, would 


be more desirable. The pressure 
groups should be made to feel the school’s impartial attitude for all, 


the main interest of the school being providing the best education for 
children of all classes, all views. 
6. How can the financial needs 


a of schools be more effectively 
explained to citizens? Finances limit 


the extent and effeciiveness of 
Se 
1. Op. cit, pp. 475-481. 
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all school programmes. Therefore, the school must press its demands, 
which mount everyday with increased functions, in such a manner 
that Ù$ citizens are persuaded to vote for greater funds. This is an 
expert job and a variety of means will have to be utilized to approach 
the community successfuily. 


*7, a How cana successful attack be made on the prevalent notion 
that a public relations program is primarily concerned with the 
protection of the special interests of the teaching profession rather than 
with safesguarding the interests of children ? 


This will have to be judged by the results; but the school by 
advocating and emphasizing programmes that aim at improvement 
of instruction, rather than self-glory of the staff or boosting their 
salaries, can release the necessary goodwill. 


The public relations programme consists of all activities and 
contaets in which public understanding of the school programmes and 
support for it is assured. ‘‘Such a modern program produces a 
realization on the part of the members of the staff that almost every 
contact the school has with its public can bə made into an opportunity 
for bsilding understanding of the schools... In the end it becomes 
not only a program that is carried on in order to encourage public 
participation in school affairs but a way of so conducting all the 
activities of the school that every chance to extend and increase com- 
munity contacts, cooperations, and relationship is utilized.”? 


The publicity programme must be built around those items which 
hold interest for the parents and the citizens, and about which they 
would like to be informed by the school. These include reports about 
the academic results, academic honours, athletic activities and honours; 
co-curricular activities, particularly the symposia, concerts, dramatics, 
public debates ; information about curricula offering, changes in 
faculty ; new methods, techniques and programmes ; the size of 
enrolment, subject offerings, attendance, costs, requirements, new 
experiments, research, etc. 


All this may be done through a wide variety of agencies and - 
media. Modern school use all of these in varying degrees to assure 
better understandings and appreciations between the school and its 
patrons. j 


1. News Bulletin or a magazine can he a very effective vehicle 
a 1. French et al, op. cit., p. 552. 
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forinterpreting the school and educating the community in the matter 
of its programmes, policies, objectives, and the progress mich as may 
be making in various directions. To be effective the news bulletin 
must have an attractive get-up, pictures, and charts which may vividly 
put before public what the school is attempting. A fortnightly or 
monthly bulletin should be more effective than quarterly journal or 
magazine since most of the news is likely to get stale by that time, 


and students as well as parents will have lost interest in those activities 
or forgotten them altogether. 


2. Co-curricular activities can be a very suitable media through 
which to establish closer contacts with the community. The citizens 
can be invited to witness athletics, sports or dramatic performances 
and other such activities which do have a general appeal for the adults. 
These activities can provide a very pleasant reminder to the parents 
of their own happy days of childhood and vitalize the old memories 


and associations. To the Students, the presence of public serves as 
a great encouragement and inspiration. 


3. School Exhibition. These have special attraction for the 
parents and adults. The School may display the products of thework 
done by students at periodic exhibitions or permanent shows which 
may be arranged in corridors in museum show cases. 


prove more spectacular in the fields of arts 
economics, etc. 


Such exhibits 
, crafts, hobbies, home 
School could also make use of temporary exhibits 
at community fairs where a Jarge number of people are likely to attend. 


4. Educational Weeks. 
be utilized to display different a 
evening; arts and crafts secon 


Whole evenings during a week could 
spects of school life e.g. literary, one 
d evening; dramatics third evening; 
speaker forum fourth evening; sports indoor and outdoor fifth evening; 
and soon. To concentrate the whole programme in one week is 
likely to focus attention of the community on the school and may 
arouse great interest for its work and programmes. It will also 
provide excellent exercise in organizing skill, if thé work is entrusted 
tothe students under the guidance of the teachers. 


5. Radio and Television. 
for the future. The schools could 
special programmes dealing w 
Through this medium the schoo 
reach even those members wh 


These present great possibilities 
book evenings for putting up 
ith different aspects of school life. 
l can have a wider audience and will 
© usually do not have the time or 
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inclination to visit the school. The Head, the teachers, and students 
all can make use of this agency to “sell” the school to the community. 
And‘if done tactfully and unobstrusively, it is likely to reap rich 
dividends in the form of increased interest, greater goodwill and 


enhanced revenues. 
> 


eh Alumni Association. The annual meetings of this organiza- 
tion can be a very effective method of building necessary rapport 
and liaison with the community. Many schools in the U.S.A. make 
an extensive use of this ageney to collect funds for capital projects 
ag well as scholarships and fellowships. The old boys cherish sweet 
memories and affection for the alma mater and therefore are likely to 
be more generous in the matter of subscription and donations, which 
may goa long way in improving the building as well as other services 
in the school. 


F 7. Commencement Exercises and Prize Distribution. These 
are perhaps the most important occasions in the life of the school 
when the school may be able to acquaint the community with their 
achievements, their plans for the future, and their requirements. These 
days attract a large number of citizens and parents and therefore 
provide a very suitable opportunity for “selling” the school. 


8. P. T. Association. “In meeting and talking with the 
parents, the teachers may learn many things that will help them to 
understand the student coming from that home. They may learn 
the economic conditions of the home, the religious tendencies, and 
such facts concerning the home life of the students as possibilities 
of study at home, necessity for the student to work evenings to help 
support the family, and opportunities for play and recreational activi- 
tives .. In return, the parents may see the necessity of prompt and 
regular attendance at school. They may acquire an understanding 
of the objectives of class-room instruction that will fit them better 
to help and encourage the student. They may learn the condition 
of the building itself, its instructional facilities, and its recreational 
and laboratory conveniences. There should be the closest cooperation 
and the most perfect understanding between the school and home if 
both are to give their best to the development of the student. More- 
over, no parent can be enthusiastic and interested in the school unless 
he knows the conditions under which it functions.’ 


ST 


„ 1. Edmonson et al, op, cit , p. 487. 
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P. T. A’s. are not always successful, however. - The population 
may not be homogeneous and there may be strong religious or 
political partisan groups in the community. 


9. Schools as community centres. There is now a marked 
trend towards the school becoming a community centre in the off 
hours or evenings for social, recreational and civic functions. In 
fact, it is a very sensible development since it assures maximum use 
of its playgrounds, gymnasium, auditorium, swimming pool, and 
library. And if adult education also is coordinated with the school, 


the classroom, craft room and various other facilities can be u 


sed to 
f é 
the maximum advantage. 


“Opening the schools regularly for such pupils will pay big 
dividends in happiness to youth, should prevent much delinquency 
and anti-social activity on the part of youth and should certainly 
make available to the public for longer periods of time what is usually 
the most attractive and most expensive as well as one of the least- 
used public buildings in the community.’’! 


The schools could also be u 
dances and other socials, 


s 10. Students ; They are perhaps the best instrument for creat- 
Ing necessary liaison between the school and the community. “What- 
ever the spirit of the school may be, the student will interpret to the 
home. Besides taking home impressions and oral messages, ‘the 
student delivers written notice and printed information concerning the 
school with a promptness that could not be achieved otherwise. 
Through the student, the principal has even quicker access to the 
home than by the newspaper.”? Moreover these children are going 


to be the parents of the next generation. A.school which fails to 
develop intelligent understanding of public education in the students 
is losing a great opportunity. 


sed to arrange public lectures, 


11. The teachers : 
proper public relations, 
sympathy towards both students and parents they can contribute 
es building a goodwill which Should be of great value to the 
school. 


They can play a very vital role in building 
Through their interests, appreciation and 


But no less important is the role of the Headmaster. “For 
1. Jacobson, op. cit., p. 716. 
2. Edmonson, op. cit., p. 485. 
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patrons to know the principal in the local district as a member of the 
lodge or church, as a neighbour, or through casual contacts causes 
themeto respect him and recognise his effectiveness as an educational 
leader.” His integrity and personal life, as also his skill in talking 
and addressing the community when an occasion presents itself, will 
goa long way in building successful public relations for the school. 
Very offen, the busy community know the school only through the 
reputation and fame of the Headmaster, and therefore he will not do 
anything to detract from his reputation as a good educational leader. 
On the contrary, he should do everything possible to maintain it 
and enhance it. 


o 


0 A 1. Jacobson et al, op. cit., pp. 723-724. e 


CHAPTER XXIV 7 s 


FINANCIAL MATTERS 


Every Headmaster, whether of Statd'or private school, has to 
operate certain accounts dealing with income and expenditure. For 
State schools there are definite rules and regulations according to 
which all financial transactions are to be conducted. The‘private 
managements, too, expect that the school accounts should be properly 
maintained and regular accounts kept regarding all incomes and 


disbursement to show that there is no misuse or misappropriation of 
funds. 


It is obvious that a good Headmaster cannot afford to be 
ignorant of proper procedures and techniques in order to essape 
audit objections or criticism from the public or management. What- 
ever the skill of a Headmaster as a teacher or educational leader, his 
position and prestige will suffer, if he does not exercise proper control 
and supervision over the accounts. 


a 


Unfortunately in the present set-up there is no arrangement for 


providing the necessary training in financial matters. Every one has 


to pick up the necessary insight and skill through trial and error 


method. It is really unfortunate that such an important matter is 
ae in the curricula of training of teachers and Headmasters. 


e provide instruction in every conceivable subject, but for basic 
training in Accounts a person is left to fend for himself. Very often 
he has to depend on his own head clerk or clerk to provide the 
necessary rudiments. And if the head clerk or the clerk is a man of 
doubtful integrity, the consequences can be well imagined. Every 
day we hear of office hands duping the Head into all sorts of irregu- 
larıties which bring serious consequences in their wake, 


It would therefore be worthwhile for the Headmaster to get 
acquainted with the fundamental rules and regulations to avoid 
getting into some trouble as also to make the staff know and feel 
that he knows his job and no one can hoodwink him and fob him 
off. It is a bad beginning for a Head i 


f his colleagues and subordi- 
nates develop a feeling that they can exploit his ignorance, 
r 238 
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The main procedures, as are required in the State institutions, 
are given here. With minor modifications they would be equally 
satisfaetory procedures for the private schools, even though the 
private managements may not insist on them. It always pays to be 
more systematic, more thorough, more vigilant than what is normally 
expeeted from a person. A man who does more than his required 
duty is likely to be noticed ‘and considered by a good employer. One 
secret of rising in the world is to do more than what is expected of 
a person. It may not be noticed or rewarded for sometime but is 
sure to pay rich dividends in the long run. 


Receipts 

Every institution has some receipts in the form of fees, funds, 
fines, etc., recoverable from the students every month. It is the 
responsibitity of the Head to see that all dues are correctly realized 
as soon as they fall due. This means that the person who is to 
collect?these dues, whether a clerk or a teacther, must have up-to- 
date record of what is due from each student. This statement should 
be prepared before the realizations are made so that correct amounts 
are charged from the students. These statements should be checked 
by arfvther clerk or teacher to detect any mistakes. 

It is always helpful to prescribe dates for collections, which 
should be publicized well in advance, and the amount to be realized 
posted on the notice board so that students know well in time what 
to pay and when to pay. This saves a lot of time and worry 
to the teachers and the office staff as well as inconvenience to the 
parents. 

When the dues are realized, receipts should invariably be given 
to the students. In the absence of receipts there is always the chance 
that a dishonest clerk or a teacher may charge more than what is 
shown. in his registers. The counterfoils of these receipt book should 
be checked later with the realizations to assure that correct dues have 
been charged. This should be done by another person than the one 
who has made the collections. The person checking should initial 
every receipt and entry in the register in token of this check up, and 
he should give a certificate in the register or daily book: “Checked 
and found correct.” This may then be countersigned by a senior 
teacher or the Headmaster to ensure that checking is done regularly. 

All the daily collections must go to the Treasury or the Bank 
in case of private institutions: Keeping this money with the 
colinctor often provides a temptation to utilize it for urgent personal 


a 
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needs which should be guarded against at all costs. Preventionds always 
better than cure. Nor should any Official or semi-official disburse- 
ments be made from these collections. That is another practice 
which very often lands the Head into difficulties. For this is irregular 
and could lead to other Serious irregularities. So all collections 
should go to the Treasury in case of Government money, to the 
personal ledger account in case of Funds, and to banks in case of 


treasury/ Bank the same day, a 
a ‘must’ for every Headmaster. Besides, on the last day of each 
month the Head or a Senior master should make a physical check up 


the registers. If 
igiously, the Head can sleep 


Or irregularities fo 


Disbursements 


But equal attention is needed with regard to expenditure or 
disbursements, For that is another Place where misuse or 


embezzlement of funds can occur. The disbursements in the schools 
can be classified under the following two heads 


(a) Government money—Salaries of the staff 


Payment out of Contingencies 
Scholarships and Stipends 
T. A. and D. A, 
(b) Student F unds 
Money required for t 
Banks by presenting the establi 
signatures of the Headmaster, 
prepared on prescribed forms an 
they are preser.ted for payment. 


remain uncavhed unnecessarily. 
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Afterwards the payments are to be made to the claimants of 
the bills setting forth full particulars and nature of the claim. In 
case 6F Government institutions all vouchers of contingent charges 
other than the contract contingencies in excess of Rs. 50/- are required 
to be submitted to the Accountant General in support of the disburse- 
merits o6 money drawn on,gontingent bills. Further, each payment 
must be supported by the payee’s receipts. 

While incurring expenditure the Headmasters should ensure that 


(ap there exists a sanction either special or general of 
competent authority authorizing the expenditure, 

(b) the expenditure conforms to the relevant provision of the 
Financial Rules and Regulations, 


(c) ° the funds exist for the purpose. 


Jhe Headmaster must further see that no money is drawn from 
the treasury/Bank, unless it is required for immediate disbursement or 
is needed for reimbursement of the permanent advance. And if it is 
necessary to keep the cash, because somehow the payment cannot be 
immediately made, there are adequate arrangements for its safe 
custody. No cash should remain in the pockets of any one. All 
undisbursed cash should be put ina safe with a double lock, one of 
the keys being with the Head of the institution or some senior 
member. Butif there is going to be a delay of some days in 
disbursement, the amount should go back to the treasury/Bank. 


The Headmaster or a Senior Member of the staff should check 
all the disbursement daily and affix his signature on the relevant 
registers in token of its correctness. The Headmaster should ensure 
that it is done regularly as a daily chore. 

Every institution has student funds collected for specific purposes 
connected with general student welfare and extra-curricular activities. 
There may be one consolidated Amalgamated Fund or there may be 
separate funds for different activities, such as I 

(1) Examination Fund. (2) Health Fund. (3) Red Cross Fund. 
(4) Audio-visual Aids Fund. (5) Cycle Fund. (6) Dilapidation 
Fund. (7) Sports Fund. (8) Others. ` 

These collections are not government money. But they -need the 


same supervision and control, and are subject to a regular audit. All 
coilecgtions under this head are either deposited with the treasury. in 


A 
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Personal Ledger Account or with Banks in case of private institutions. 
The payments are made through cheques or Bank drafts. The,Kead 
of the institution is competent to spend these funds for Purposes for 
which they are collected subject to general rules and regulations 
framed by the Department of Education to safeguard against possible 
misuse or extravagant expenditure on unauthorised items. 
the Head of the Department is competent to a 
covered under the existing rules, 
Headmaster. 


however, 
llow expenditure not 
on the recommendation of the 


£ Purchases 

The Headmaster 
supplies, equipment 
funds. In this connection Govern: 


i » he must obtain the sanction 
authority before making the purchases, 


Government haye lists of approved Suppliers from which these 
Mchat can be made. Jails, Industrial Institutes or 
olytechnics, Work Centres, Emporia, Cooperative Societies and firms 
holding rate contracts. These lists are issued every year and the 
Headmaster om these approved sources. In 
e with the approved sources, 
Certificate from the Controller 
Viting quotatio ivate 

firms. The Headmaster would do well ne eee 
through a Public notification. The quotations when received. should 
be Opened in $he presence of a mittee who should decide which 
quotations to accept, Ordinarily the lowest quotation should be 
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accepted unless there is strong reason to believe that the firm quoting 
theďowest rates would not be in a position to arrange the supply in 
time or the article in question is of inferior quality. They should 
invariably be asked to send specimens, or alternately clear and exact 
speçifications should be laid down in the notification, so that the dealers 
know what they are quoting for, and the receiving authority is able to 
check if the articles supplied are in accordance with the specifications. 


In case it is felt necessary to accept a higher quotation in view 
of superior quality or some other consideration, this should be re- 
duced in writing and signatures of the Committee obtained on this 
decision. The Headmaster should exercise the same care or economy 
in public expenditure which he would do in his own personal purchases. 
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